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PIONEERS IN GROUP 
PROTECTION PLANS SINCE 1887 
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6. Cop Winding 


1. 
“Yount A PERFORMANCE (NOT PRICE) i evn 
« Package Dyeing 8.5 le Warpin 
3. Glazing D E T E R RA | al F © VA L U F 9. cai amen 
4. Tube Winding 10. Ball Warping Package 
Franklin Process Service offers exceptional value, not only because Dyed Yarn 


its performance is unsurpassed in quality, but also because of 
its completeness. It includes practically all activities that are 
logically related to yarns and yarn dyeing and that 
are economically justified by the demand. 


a atl Waly ito 


IS1O 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns Custom Yarn Dyeing Dyeing and Processing Machines 
PROVIDENCE e PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 





5. Cone Winding 
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From Father to Son 
and to Son’s Sons 


Our business was founded I18 Years Ago = 95 Years Ago 
it was located in Hopedale += 40 Years Ago the several 
Hopedale manufacturing companies that had sprung from that 
start were combined in the Draper Company += 20 Years 


Ago Draper Corporation succeeded Draper Company 


These Important Dates 
In Draper history remind us of the cordial relations through 
all these years we have enjoyed with members of the Textile 
Industry = = A Past Rich in Memories is most worth 


while when those Memories have living links with the present 


Yeti il stake) am Collin nl -\'an @ Ul am or-laal-Tace-lale ik G@le-lalehictait-tes 


Some of us knew your Fathers and Grandtathers = From 


Father to Sons and Son's Sons there has been mutual! regard 


and fellow feeling 
We are proud of our heritage = += We are proud of the 


Industry we serve - * We are proud of our friends in 


the Industry 


At the Start of Each New Year 


We like to pause to dwell upon these Memories and these 
Friendships and vision a Future in keeping with the 
Past + «= + + They inspire the wish that 1937 may be 


A Happy and Prosperous Year 


for all our Old Friends and our New Friends in the Textile 
Titelta a7 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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Starfak will not only economize on power 
by reducing starting and running torque 
but it will reduce your maintenance costs 
as well. 





The more accurately a bearing is 
made the more important it is that 
you use the right lubricant to get 
full advantage of its efficiency. 





OWER starting and running torque—lower __ tensive laboratory research in close coopera- 
power consumption—definite advantages _ tion with the makers of anti-friction bearings. 
you get with Texaco Starfak Grease on your It has proved its ability to save on power in 
high speed anti-friction bearings. hundreds of mills. 
It is free from the impurities that cause A Texaco representative will be glad to 
bearing-drag. It does not become spongy, provide practical engineering service to prove 
separate, or break down, under extremes the economies of Texaco Starfak. 


of speed and temperature. Its lubri- : 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd Street - New York City 
Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


TEXACO Industrial Lubricants 


cating qualities are not affected by TEXMACO 
long use. 
Texaco Starfak is the result of in- 
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- and Lubricated for Life 





Seven million N-D-Seals have been put into use since New De- 
parture originated the self-sealed bearing nine years ago... | 
New Departure’s experience and creative engineering still give the 
most effective seals. New Departure, Division General Motors Cor- 
poration. Bristol, Connecticut: Detroit. Chicago and San Francisco. 


another new departure by 


NEW DEPARTURE 
PIONEER OF SELF-SEALED BEARINGS ... 
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MATHIESON 


PIONEER PRODUCER OF 
ALKALI AND CHLORINE 
PRODUCTS 
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Forty years ago Mathieson began serving 
consumers of alkali and chlorine products. 
The intervening period has been one of 
revolutionary growth and progress in the 
American chemical industry, bringing new 
manufacturing processes, new methods of 
distribution, vast new applications for 
chemical products. 


Throughout this period Mathieson, a 
pioneer producer of alkali and chlorine 
products, has continued to be a pioneer in 
new developments in the production, dis- 
tribution and efficient application of heavy 
chemicals. Thus the name of Mathieson 
has steadily grown in stature as a depend- 
able source of supply of those basic chem- 
icals that enter so heavily into American 
industrial operations—the manufacture of 
rayon, textiles, paper, chemicals, soap, 
glass; the refining of petroleum and vege- 
table oils; the purification of municipal and 
industrial water supplies, etc. 


Bat 
SS eeees | 


Today, with a background of forty years’ 
experience and with up-to-date plant facili- 
ties at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Saltville, Va. 
and Lake Charles, La., Mathieson is in a 
better position than ever before to serve 
consumers in all the principal industrial 
areas of the country. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 


60 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Soda Ash... Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda. ..Liquid 
Chlorine ... Bieaching Powder ... HTH and HTH-I15 


Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua...PH-Plus( Fused Alkali) 
Solid Carbon Dioxide ...CCH (Industrial Hypochlorite) 
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Raises in wages, bonuses, dividends, all added to the long depleted stock of 
textile fabrics, only serve to accentuate the demand textile mills will be called 
upon to fill. Which mills are going to show a profit on these orders? Certainly 
not all of them. Unless your equipment has kept pace with that installed by 
the most progressive mills, your costs must suffer and your profits dwindle. 


Whitin has already dispelled the shadow of obsolete equipment for scores 
of mills in all branches of the textile field — Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Rayon. 
Silk and Asbestos. Many of them devoted weeks to planning improved and 
economical yarn processing with Whitin representatives. These mills, equip- 
ped with modern Whitin machines are experiencing an upswing of their 
own — and a profit. 


We will gladly match your inquiry and your interest with facts and figures 
on Whitin performance in these mills. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 
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install new Union 
Specials, you know 
you are getting the 
best that money can 
buy...and time will 
prove that they cost 


less in the long run. 








Ca JOCK 
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400 North Franklin Street ... CHICAGO, ILL. 
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would not tell 
the story as 
well as this 
picture from a 


Houghton Warp Size Checkup lest 


Words are perhaps superfluous in de- 
scribing the superior results obtained by: 


l. Taking advantage of the Houghton 
Size Check-up Test to learn if your 
sizing can be improved. 


Ny 


Using Houghton’s Warp Sizing Prod- 
ucts to do the job. 


The Houghton Warp Size Check-up Test 
has resulted in increased breaking strength, 
fewer loom stops, and increased production 
for many, many mill operators and owners. 
They have experienced less operator fatigue, 
greater mill production and more profit in 
the weave room. 


Let Houghton Textile Research help you. 
Fill in the coupon below and send to E. F. 
Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





Send me complete information on Houghton’s 


Warp Size Check-up Test. 
| Name........ 

Title 

Company 


Address ......... 
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_As we enter upon the threshold of another 
year our thoughts revert gratefully to those 
whose courtesy and loyalty have made 
possible our progress. It is in the spirit of 
hope and courage and certainty of good 
days ahead that we convey to you as one 
of our valued friends, our message of good 
will and our best wishes for your happiness 


and prosperity in the coming year. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
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Roving Frame Operations 


Eliminated 
in this 
Modern Gard Room 

Organization 
















Phantom view of Saco-Lowell 
Control Draft Roving Assembly. 









The Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Roving Process eliminates 
useless and costly steps in Roving Production. From draw- 
ing sliver to spinning creel in a single process is now a 
practical everyday accomplishment in modern mills using this 
“Short Cut to Profits.’’ 








In vestigate These Ad vantages ! 


] | 2 3 
SUBSTANTIAL — LESS EQUIPMENT QUALITY 


SAVINGS | REQUIRED IS SUSTAINED 


a. Roving as smooth and 


a. Drafts sometimes as 
even as that made with 


a. In power and labor 





5. In capital investment nigh as 30 multi-frame processes. 
c. In working capital | b. Unnecessary handling b. Yarns from this roving 
1. Generally less stock in | and working of the generally have as high a 
process | stock eliminated. | break factor and less vari- 
2. Reduced operating | | ation than that made from 
expenses | | ordinary roving. 














———— to Economi3ze 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS .. . 147 MILK STREET ... BOSTON, MASS. | 
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-- but Machinery Can Be Kept 
“Young with More Efficient 
Repair Parts. 





Production programs for 1937 bring many problems, not the least of 
which is the question of machinery maintenance costs and the amount of 
wear and tear it will show when 1938 rolls around. 





No matter how new or modern the textile machine, it cannot operate 
with true efficiency or stand up under 
the wear and tear of high speed pro- 
duction when many of its parts wear 
quickly or fit imperfectly. Why not 
decide now to keep your machinery 
"young" with the aid of more effi- 
cient repair parts? 


HENDERSON Textile Repair Parts 
are the result of careful study of 
modern textile equipment to ascer- 
tain the weakest points. They have 
that added strength at the weak 
spots that prevent quick wear and 
constant breakdown. Precision pat- 
; : terns are used to insure that every 
L-20628 g part fits perfectly, thereby saving 

2 | much in vibration and friction. Good 
materials plus careful workmanship 
insure dependability and long life. 











Let us quote prices on any part or 
any number of parts for any make 
of textile machinery. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY 


& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 
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HENDERSON 


TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 
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Long row of Rockwood spinning frame drives—shelf 
type—at Woodruff Mill of the Brandon Corporation. 
Two of the four types of Rockwood Drives for spinning 
frames are sketched. Another special Rockwood Drive, 
growing in popularity, is the floor loom drive sketched. 


“FOR THE FIRST TIME A TRULY SATISFACTORY 


SHORT CENTER DRIVE” 


It is the opinion of many engineers and plant heads that the Rockwood 
Drive for the first time makes short-center motor drives truly satis- 
factory. In cotton textile plants thousands of installations have estab- 
lished Rockwood Drives as the proven standard for cotton textile 


machinery—as the machine output is not only increased but of a better 


quality. Outstanding in its advantages is the improvement in driven 


machinery performance—as there is almost utter freedom from drive 


trouble and power consumption is decreased. [hese are typical of the 
reports from the many great cotton mills that are installing Rockwood 
Drives continuously. 


Rockwood Manufacturing Company 


1800 English Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 


IF YOU ARE PLANNING TO BUY NEW MACHIN. 
ERY—OR TO CHANGE YOUR OLD MACHINES IT 
WILL PAY YOU TO HAVE A ROCKWOOD EN- 
GINEER CALL. He will point out the savings you can 
make. LET US HEAR FROM YOU. 
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The Aldrich Synchronized 
Single Process Picking System. 


IS used in more mills and on more pickers 
than any other system. 


There must be good reasons for the over- 
whelming preference for the Aldrich Sys’ 
tem. 


Some of these are: 


It is the simplest, most logical and least ex- 
pensive recognized single process system. 


It makes better laps than other systems. 


It is fool-proof—There is nothing to set or 
adjust. 


The Aldrich Method of Synchronization can 
be applied to other types of single process 
picking with appreciable improvements in the 


quality of the work produced by the pickers. 


Made by 
Greenwood, Wark S South Carolina 
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NO 
“SKIMPING” 
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... wHEN AMCO poes THe sos 


“Skimping”’ on equipment — too few units, or the wrong humidifier for 
a certain duty —can wreck the effectiveness of the most carefully- 
planned humidifying installation. 

There is no temptation for an AMCO engineer to “get by”? with make- 
shifts. From the wide line of AMCO equipment, he can meet any mill 
condition with an AMCO tool exactly suited to the job. Schooled by years 
of experience in process studies of cotton, woolen and worsted manufac- 
ture, he analyzes each problem carefully, lets conditions write their own 
specifications for equipment required. 

In this way, since 1888, AMCO has assured adequate humidification — 
a maintained supply of “‘money-making air” to meet normal and emer- 
gency conditions in every textile milling process. American Moistening 
Company, Providence, R. I. Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 


AMCO uumIDIFICATION 


TAKE YOUR HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO A HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 
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She New FLAT 
BOBBIN: 
SHUTTLE * 



















for Faster 
’ Production of 
Rayon and Silk 


The new U S Flat Bobbin or Quill for plain or 
shuttle-changing looms is light in weight yet 
strong and durable. Its flat construction accom- 
modates a package 50 to 100% larger — allows ) 


Y 





: UY 3 considerably longer running and requires a smaller num- ) 
My if ber of quills or filling bobbins per loom. In winding, a 

a, '/ definite saving is made by using less spindles and a greater 

| ff number of units per operator. Greater yarn length per bobbin 





saves weavers time, allows more looms per operator, cuts down 
start-up and bobbin-changing marks on finished goods. 


The new U S Fiat Shuttle has been designed to carry the 
U S Flat Bobbin efficiently. It is equipped with either the Pater- 
son or the well known Unit Tension which eliminates the use 
of mops, felts and elastics. With the Unit Tension, it is equally 
effective in either plain, box or shuttle-changing looms. 
Ask the nearest U S Representative to submit samples and 
full particulars. 


*Patents applied for 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 


OFFICES: Providence, R. I., Manchester, N. H., Philadelphia, Pa., Goffstown, N. H., 
Monticello, Ga., Charlotte, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Johnson City, Tenn. 
CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen, 80 E. Jackson Blvd. 


BETTER BOBBINS @ SPOOLS @® CONES © SHUTTLES 
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Now the Roto-Coner, Universal’s new winder of wood cones, brings 
weaving mills more reasons for installing the Universal System of High 


Speed Coning and Warping. 





Automatic empty bobbi oe f — , : 
each side of a lide ee ee More flexibility, allowing the handling of several yarn counts at one 


ESE SER 
ae SS at 





time with minimum loss of machine efficiency. High winding speeds. 
Higher operator production. An empty bobbin conveyor for each side of 
the winder. V-belt drive from motors to shafts — no gearing. Lint-free 
construction. New slub catchers. The patented Rotating Traverse, with 
no reciprocating parts, eliminates the necessity of carrying emergency 
y 6. ‘ supply parts in stock. 


Blade slub catcher with tamper-proof 
adjustment and replaceable anvil. Stain- 











These — plus the other well-known advantages of the Universal System 


le | threadi bail. Th ly : a sisal . , 
spindle fa adjustable for any length of Such as: lowest investment, depreciation and maintenance . . . flexi- 
i bobbin. bility in length of winding units . .. the large 4-lb. cone... the 





flexibility of the magazine creel allowing changes of yarn count with 
minimum time lost for creeling . . . etc. — make possible even greater 


savings with this system. 
So, with more certainty than ever, we say, “‘In 3 out of 4 mills, more 
net return with the Universal System.”’ 


Note new metal bearing on spindle. The There’s a new bulletin on the Roto-Coner . . . write for a copy. 
springs hold the cone in position and 
permit quick doffing. The bronze bushings 


are replaceable. 


UNIVERSAL 


BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE SPRINGFIELD UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Fresh air is fine in its place. But 
when it comes through spinning 
and weaving room windows— 
to lower humidity, cause spotty 
conditions, ends-down, seconds 
—it is time to do something. 

Close the windows — and 
change the air with a Parks 

Automatic Airchanger. This 
system introduces fresh air, 7” 


COTTON 


WHEN FRESH AIR 
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GETS TOO FRESH... 





measured quantities, circulates it 
evenly throughout the roomand 
maintains a constant uniform 
humidity. Maximum cooling is 
provided. Working conditions 
are made more comfortable. 
Production difficulties are min- 
imized. Quality and rate of out- 


put are improved. Costs are cut. 
Profits increase. 


The installation of a Parks 
Automatic Airchanger is de- 
signed to utilize your present 
humidifying system. For com- 
plete information just mail us 
the coupon. Wewill also be glad 
to tell you the names of the mills 
where the Parks Automatic Air- 
changer is now helping to cut 
costs and improve production. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





Gentlemen: Please send me Booklet 235 on the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger [ 


1) You may have 


an engineer call (1) (Please check) 














Name 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 


Company 
Address 
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HE WEST POINT BEAM RACKS 
prove to be an ideal parking place 
for Warper beams. Note this Beam 
Rack installation and the orderly arrange- 
ment of the Beams, as shown in the illus- 
tration! With a chain hoist and overhead 
track a set is soon in place on the slasher. 


The double track rack on the extreme right is 


for empty beam storage. Also note this in the 
photograph. 


Bring order to your Slasher Room! Let 
us design and install beam racks to take 
care of your Warper Beams. 


ne 
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Oh, Yes,—We also design and build 


racks for Loom Beam Storage! 











May we know your requirements for something 
similar? 


' 
‘ 

3 
} 
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We are also manufacturers of special machinery, cloth 
room machinery, textile machinery repair parts and gears. 


OINT FOUNDRY «& MACHINE CO. 


(Batson-Ccok Company, Owners) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 











] : 
Wk MACHINES MAY LAST LONGER - 


SY) th 


PERFORM BETTER - OPERATE MORE ECONOMICALLY 


How high a load can a gear tooth stand without scuffing? 
This instrument measures the extreme pressure character- 
istics of a lubricant—an important property in lubricating 
gears with small areas of contact and high rubbing speeds. 








An 8-cylinder automotive engine on the test dynamometer 
to determine the wear life, horsepower output, carbon 
formation and friction losses due to differences in 
characteristics of the various lubricants used in the test. 


How can better lubricants be made for the great 
steam turbines that supply light and power for 
the nation? In this apparatus, turbine oil, mixed 
with water, is circulated rapidly with a stream 
of oxygen whipped thoroughly into it. Many 
oils have been treated with this instrument. 
None has shown stability equal to Gulfcrest Oil. 


A 7 a r Pas es i ¥, A new machine developed by Gulf engineers—the frst 
» FH j that will test any type of bearing under precisely the 

operating conditions of actual service. It measures accu- 

rately friction, torque, temperature, wear and film thickness. 


@ Last year, the ravages of friction cost American in- 
dustry more than two billion dollars. Despite the great 
advances made in the science of lubrication, millions of 
dollars must be spent each year for maintenance of in- 
dustry’s costly machines. 

To help manufacturers save at least a part of these 
huge losses—that is the prime purpose of Gulf research 
in lubrication. Each day, in the Gulf Research Labora- 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


tories, a large staff of qualified technologists works to 
perfect better lubricants—to discover new methods by 
which oils and greases of greater endurance can be made. 

Their laboratory findings—supplemented by 37 years 
of practical experience in lubrication—are being convert- 
ed into operating benefits by Gulf engineers in scores of 
industrial plants. The result—to users of Gulf lubricants 
—is lower costs for power, maintenance and lubrication. 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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COOPER HEWITT ENGINEERED LIGHTING 
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Cut down your 


“seconds 


with this quality light 


Every thread stands out clearly in this Massachusetts mill under the re- 






~~ 


vealing light of Cooper Hewitt Mercury Lamps. 


Reduced spoilage, fewer rejects, and more uniform 
fabrics are common benefits resulting from the use of 
restful, glare-free Cooper Hewitt Mercury Light. 
Whether the Cooper Hewitt light is used alone in opera- 
tions where detail work is most important, or is com- 
bined with incandescent lamps for operations that re- 
quire perception of color, the quality of this modern 
industrial illuminant banishes end-of-shift fag and in- 


STANDARD 
COOPER 
HEWITT 





“Better than daylight” or over thirty years 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


sures maximum uniform production. The long light 
source of Cooper Hewitt Lamps enables textile workers 
tosee accurately every necessary detailin minimum time. 

The textile industry, today, calls for lighting engi- 
neered to each particular mill. Our engineers are pre- 
pared to advise the correct lamp for every deparcment 
of your mill. Address the General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company, 853 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 





COMBINATION 
MERCURY AND 
INCANDESCENT 

















For use where color is of importance 
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What can Kable Kord do for 
you? Get the FREE Kable 
Kord Data Book, without 
obligation. Send today, to 
start saving tomorrow. 
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I takes the tough jobs, to prove that Kable Kord has the 
stuff. Kable Kord likes those heavy-duty drives that show 


up other belts. It lasts longer, grips flat pulleys tighter, slips 
less, and delivers more actual pull per square-inch than any 
other flat belt made. It gives two-belt power- performance 
because it’s built like “two-belts-in-one.” That’s why Kable 
Kord cuts costs. That’s why it’s a sensation! 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 
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Wherever it has been installed on “X” Model 


looms this new simple drive mechanism 
has increased both production and profit. 
More than 50 mills are now using Energy 
Drive in regular production or experimen- 
tal tests. 

A thorough-going long-term test between 
Energy Drive looms and Unit Drive looms, 
under the same conditions in actual produc- 
tion, resulted in greater total production and 
less variation in production, loom for loom, 
with Energy Drive. 

You want to—in fact, you must—get higher 
weave room production at lower cost with 


COTTON 





same or better quality if your competitors 
are. And they are with Energy Drive. Dem- 
onstrate to yourself that this simple, inex- 
pensive mechanism adds a new economy to 
the four fundamental economies of Modern 
Group Drive—lower investment, operating, 
maintenance and power costs. Let us tell you 
the reasons why Energy Drive makes possible 
greater speeds with uniform shaft rotation 
on “X” Model looms. Write or wire today. 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 


Suite G-3, 1765 PEACHTREE ROAD, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





A research association of producers and § 
distributors of power, power units and me- & 
chanical equipment for transmitting power. Qy 


Write or wire for further information 


MODERN GROUP DRIVE 


—the new efficient and economical way of transmitting power to machines 
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Energy Drive = New Profits 
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Modern 
) Drying 
Equipment 




















One Apron Stoek Dryer 








| NEWEST DESIGN 
A leader in its field. This Sargent Stock Dryer has prov- SARGENT 
; en its worth to many satisfied users. This general accept- PRODUCTS 
ance by owners can be attributed only to the superiority 
of design, materials and workmanship so characteristic of Acidifying Machine—Automatie Ex- 
: these machines. tractor—Automatic Feeders—Back- 
washers — Backwash Dryers — Bag- 
? FEATURES: ging Machines—Ball Winder—Car- 
Centrifugal fans, direct motor connected, New type coils, ae oe y pe ns oo 
Sectional Conveyor with speed control. elt Biiaiihiiinien Maeda Dealt Bien 
==WNEW PATENTED CURVED TOP-- —Single Apron Dryer—Skein Dryer 
—Special Dryers—Wool Dryers— 
reduces air resistance—promotes free air flow. Wool Washers—Yarn Conditioners 


—Yarn Scouring Machines. 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


| Graniteville, Mass.—Founded 1852 


| Southern Agents: Philadelphia Agent: 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. F. E. Wasson, 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. Drexel Bldg. 


DARGENT IS.THE PIQNEER AMERICAN BUILDER GF OF eae 
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Collective Man 
Power Built the 
Pyramids. . but 


COLLECTIVE THINKING 


Built the Empire State Building 


The Great Pyramid of Cheops, 
one of the original seven wonders 
of the world, took many years and 
many lives in the building; thou- 
sands of slaves provided the labor. 
It is an outstanding example of 
what collective man power can ac- 
complish. 

However, aS an engineering 
achievement it becomes insignifi- 
cant when compared with the Em- 
pire State Building which is al- 
most three times as high, is 
equipped with every conceivable 
modern convenience; and yet re- 
quired a mere fraction of the man 
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power and time used in building 
the pyramid. 

The Empire State Building over- 
shadows the Great Pyramid as one 
of the wonders of the world; be- 
cause its builders utilized some- 
thing whose possibilities the an- 
cient Egyptians did not fully ap- 
preciate ;—namely, COLLECTIVE 
THINKING. 


Collective thinking can also per- 
form wonders in chemical process- 
ing in the textile industry. Fur- 
thermore, it is. greatly needed 
here, because new fibres, new 
styles and a constantly and rap- 
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idly changing picture necessitate 
a versatility of knowledge and of 
experience that is seldom given to 
one man or even one organization. 


A-H Consultation Service can 
make an important contribution to 
collective thinking in any textile 
plant on sizing, printing, or finish- 
ing problems. This service is ren- 
dered free of charge by a staff of 
specially trained chemists assisted 
by a completely equipped, modern 
laboratory and a company experi- 
ence of 121 years. 


Communicate with our nearest 
office and state your problem. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Inc. 


Established 1815 — Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Philadelphia — 


New York ' Boston 









Charlotte 





CHEMICALS Sizing and Finishing Gums and 


Softeners . 
Dextrines . 


Compounds Soluble Gums 


Soluble Oils . Tallow . Waxes . Soaps . Flour 
Starches . Pigment Colors and Lakes . Ammonia 
Acids . Blue Vitriol . Borax . Bichromate of Soda . Bichromate 
of Potash . Liquid Chlorine . Chloride of Lime . Caustic Soda 
(solid or flaked). 
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REMOVING DIFFICULT 

SPOTS from PIECE 

GOODS, caused by water 
repellent preparations or 
wax emulsions. 


af 


SCOURING VERY 

GREASY PIECE GOODS. 
For example, woolens treat- 
ed with mineral oil. 


hese are not ordinary problems. ‘Theyre 
often tough jobs when you face them. 

Neither is DEWAXIT an ordinary, rou- 
tine scouring adjunct. It is specially devel- 
oped for difficult work. 

DEWAXIT is easily emulsifiable in wa- 
ter and alkaline solutions. Used in con- 
junction with your regular scouring bath, it 
goes to work on oils, fats, greases, water re- 
pellents, wax emulsions—and quickly, thor- 
oughly removes every trace. DEWAXIT 








SCOURING RAYONS 
clean of oxidized mineral 
oils or saponitiable oils which 

have palmerized or oxidized. 


* 
PIECE GOODS RE-DYES 


.. to remove wax emulsions 
or water repellents. 


ALL JIG WORK 
SCOURING 


is particularly effective in removing rancid 
or oxidized oils ... in fact, ALL stains and 
olls of a greasy nature. 

Write for a sample of DEWAXIT. Tell 
us your problem. Full instructions will be 
sent. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 


Southern Repr.: E. W. Klumph, Charlotte, N. C. 
New England Office: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. L. 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago. 














PROCESSING 
& FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS 
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DICTATED OUR DESIGN 


The motor needs of the Textile Industry dictated the design of the Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Clean Motor. e This is not an ordinary motor adapted to the Textile Indus- 
try, but a motor—and the only one on the market— whose design and construction 
has been specifically dictated by YOUR specific needs. e This motor 
is self-cleaning and all working parts are positively dust sealed. 
Maintenance costs are sharply reduced through the elimina- 
tion of overheating . . . big unrestricted air passages 
and glass-smooth inside surfaces to which lint 
and dust cannot adhere accomplish this. 
e Four sizes—5, 7%, 10 and 15 
hp. Standard N. E. M. A. 


mounting. 
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~ORPORATION o : 


AN NO U N C E M EN OT 
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Il IS with pleasure that we announce our new address. Here, under one roof, 
equipped with every modern facility for efficient service, are combined the GDC 
offices, laboratories, warehouse and shipping rooms. From these new quarters GDC 


now Offers its customers the advantages of a complete line of dyestuffs for wool, 





cotton, silk, rayon, paper, leather, paints, dry colors, resins and various other trades 
using colors or allied products, backed by a comprehensive technical service for 


their application. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION, 435 Hudson St., N. Y. 
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WAdIt 


moves out 
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SEVEN YEARS AGO this advertise- 
ment on Taylor (then Tycos) Slasher 
Control appeared in Textile Magazines. 
It is part of the pioneering work on 
temperature regulation in the textile 
industry. 
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slasher room | 


ILLS have been waging war on 

waste for many years—with the 

aid of the Taylor System of Automatic 
Slasher Control. . 

The advertisement reproduced on 
this page appeared seven years ago in 
textile magazines. For over ten years 
Taylor engineers have been helping 
mill executives effect slashing econo- 
mies, speed up the process, and produce 
uniformly conditioned warps through 
accurate temperature regulation. 

Mill after mill today can bear testi- 
mony to the efficiency of Taylor Slasher 
Control. Through substantial savings, 
this Control pays for itself quickly and 
begins to earn dividends through in- 
creased production from the looms 


eal te 


and more uniform cloth weights. 

Taylor offers your mill the experi- 
ence of all these years in dealing with 
every phase of Slasher Control. Its 
engineers have a knowledge of slashing 
problems that can come only from 
many first-hand contacts with textile 
mills of all sizes and kinds. The service 
covers a complete survey of your pres- 
ent slasher set-up and specific recom- 
mendations on instruments and their 
installation. Every mill is considered 
a special problem. After installation 
the system is tested and checked to see 
that it accomplishes the results desired 
and promised. 

For complete information on Taylor 
Automatic Slasher Control for your 







mill and on Taylor Engineering Serv- 
ice, see a Taylor Representative or 
write to Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N.Y. Plant also in Toronto, 
Canada. Manufacturers in Great Brit- 
ain—Short & Mason, Ltd., London, 
England. 





indicating Recerding « Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE and 
FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
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COMPLETELY 
SOLUBLE— 


SPARKLING 
CLEAR IN WATER 





FOR 









@ Our Hydrosulfite A. W.C. is available in 
varied forms—lumps, pea size, rice size and pow- 
dered—all uniform in size and quality, and of the 
highest possible strength. 
@ The complete solubility of Hydrosulfite A. 
W. C.—with no sedimentation— is your assurance 
of perfect discharge, freedom from scratching and 
facing, smooth, uninterrupted, satisfactory opera- 
tion, sharp lines and thorough penetration. 
@ Hydrosulfite of Soda Conc. is offered for the 
reduction of vat dyes and for stripping silk. 
@ Made under glass, Hydrosulfite A. W. C. and 
Hydrosulfite of Soda Conc. are absolutely pure 
and white, and the crystals are uniform in size. 
Write today for samples—no cost or obligation. 






STRIPPING AND 
DISCHARGE 
PRINTING 
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MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, IIl.;Greenville,S. C.; Chattanooga,Tenn. 
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ACTIVE SPORTS 


GOLF — 18-hole. ¢hampionship 
course, adjoining the hotel. Five 
celebrated pros, including Tony 
Manero, National Open Champion. 
One of the most beautiful club- 
houses in the worlds : 


HORSEBACK RIDING '!— Stables 
of fine mounts. Thirtyemifes of 
yn 


bridle trails. Field mi 
Courteous expert stéff. 








» 
eps 


SWIMMING — Huge, outdoor pool, with miniature 
sand beach for sun-bathing, on hotel estate. Surf- 
bathing on Roney Plaza’s private beach, Miami Beach: 
also, large, salt water pool of Roney Plaza Cabana 


Sun Club. 


TENNIS — Fast, clay courts on hotel estate. Brilliant 
professional coach. Also, courts at Miami Beach in 
the grounds of the Roney Plaza Hotel. 


FISHING — World’s best sport-fishing is available 
at Key Largo Anglers Club, one of the units of the 
Florida Year-Round Clubs, on the Florida keys. Fleet 
of fishing boats, fully equipped for deep-sea angling. 
Crews of experienced guides. 


@ In short, whatever your preference in 
sport or relaxation, it can be satisfied with a Miami 
Biltmore vacation. Whatever your inclination in 
social life, you may indulge it here—whether night- 
life gayety in the dining room (musical revues and 
dancing) or a quiet bridge game in the lounge. 

Nowhere in the resort world will you find 
such a complete schedule of things to do and to see 
.... such smart conveniences for enjoying your favor- 
ite hobby .. . . or such extraordinary privileges as 
are offered, without extra charges, in this “Center of 
the Wintertime World”. 
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(Note: When your reservation is made at the 
Miami Biltmore, your name is placed before 
the membership committee of the Florida Year- 
Round Clubs. Upon approval, you have mem- 
bership privileges in these three magnificent 
sports establishments, during your sojourn at 
the hotel, without payment of initiation fees 
or dues.) 


SPECTATOR SPORTS 


GOLF TOURNAMENTS—A dozen 


big events this winter on the Bilt- 
more course, including the famous 
Miami Biltmore $10,000 Open. 


HORSE RACING — Aerocars run 
on regular schedules, conveying 
Miami Biltmore guests to and from 
both handsome tracks: Hialeah 
Park and Tropical Park, without 
extra charge. 


AQUATIC SPORTS — Weekly water carnivals are 
held at Miami Biltmore pools. One of the resort 
season’s favorite pasttimes. Olympic champions and 
other stars in competition and exhibition. Comfort- 
able, protected spectator facilities for thousands. 


TENNIS TOURNAMENTS — Held regularly on the 
Miami Biltmore and Roney Plaza courts, with the 
country’s stars frequently in competition. 


CHOWDER PARTIES — Frequent social events, 
such as chowder parties and fish fries, are held at 
Key Largo Anglers Club. Cottage and clubhouse 
accommodations. Every comfort for informal living. 
Daily aerocar transportation to and from the hotel. 
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DON'T LET THE 


Hazard of Hard Water 


HANG OVER YOUR MILL 


will be based on a sound understanding of practical 
cotton, woolen, silk and rayon textile processing as 
well as a thorough knowledge of water treatment. 


...especially now that volume 
orders are coming back. 


You have realized all along that Permutit water 
softening equipment could rapidly pay for itself in 
your plant—if you had a reasonable volume of busi- 
ness. 


Any phase of water conditioning is covered by 
Permutit—including removal of hardness, iron, col- 
oring matter, turbidity and other objectionable 
elements. 





If desired, a Permutit technician can be assigned 


Today the long hoped-for volume orders are com- 
ing through... and more coming! So why wait? 


Permutit engineers will plan an installation suit- 
able for your needs—tell you how soon it can be in- 
stalled—what it will cost—and how quickly it should 
pay for itself in your plant. Their recommendations 


to make a special study of your individual plant 
water supply problems. 


Let us know your reaction to this suggestion, and 
ask for our special bulletin, “Reducing Textile Costs 
and Troubles.” Address THE PERMUTIT COM- 
PANY, Dept. B1, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, Dept. Bl, 

330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Please show me what I can save by changing to SUPER- 
ZEO-DUR. 

Please show me how to overcome the water difficulty I have 
described as follows: 


Permutit 


Nee” Nee) ee 





Company ___. 


MeGreNe .............. ee a ee ee eae ” 
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HOW THE MODERN TEXTILE MILL 


REEVES SPEED 


USES 





ICTURED above are installations 

of three REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmissions operating water mangle 
and dry cans in a large Southern textile 
mill, 

Through the complete and sensitive 
speed adjustability provided by these 
REEVES units, speeds of each section 
in this process are perfectly regulated to 
maintain correct tension on all weights 
and weaves of cloth. 

Flow of cloth is speeded up or slowed 
down smoothly and accurately to the 
desired ratio on any and all sections, 
without stopping. Correct speeds, even 
to fractions of an r. p. m., are ALWAYS 
available as required by weight of cloth, 
moisture content of cloth, dryness de- 
sired, etc. 

The main drive is -to first stack of 
dry cans. A No. 2 REEVES drives the 
water mangle and regulates delivery of 
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cloth to first stack of cans. Another 
No. 2 REEVES drives second stack of 
cans and regulates cloth tension between 
first and second stacks. A No.0 REEVES 
drives third stack of dry cans and regu- 
lates tension on cloth between second 
and third stack. 

Thus you have at your finger tips, 
regulated tension and to a certain de- 
gree CONTROLLED SHRINKAGE, 

Eighteen REEVES Transmissions are 
in operation in this mill, providing ac- 
curate regulation of machines as indi- 
vidual units and maintaining a swift, 
uniform flow of production from one 
process to another. 

Write today for copy of REEVES 
Speed Control Handbook, T-37, which 
contains valuable information on apply- 
ing speed control to textile processes. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 
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22 Years 


CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


Twenty-two years ago, this REEVES 
Transmission was installed to regulate 
the speeds of a set of dry cans. Today it is 
still doing that job—efficiently and well! 
Repairs? Only twice has the REEVES 
V-belt been replaced. Except for ordinary 
maintenance, that’s all. There are many 
other cases similar to this .. . impressive 
evidence of the ruggedness and depend- 
ability of REEVES units. 
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A Correct Size, Design, Speed Ratio and Control for Every Requirement 
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MO DERN PROCTOR DRYERS 
for 


1937 


For over 52 years Proctor 
and Schwartz have heen 
designing and building 
dryers for the textile 
industry and during this 
time have spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollar s in 
research work on the 
drying of textiles. As a re- 





w Stock, 
sult, Practically all major ee ne ae 
| : improvements in drying a ee 

s 

ee machinery for textiles 

Uniform Drying — 


have been developed by 
Proctor and Schwartz. 
Therefore, you can be 
assured of Obtaining the 
very latest and best dryer 
when you Purchase one 
built by Proctor. 
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Festoon Dryer for Piece Sen 
With or Without Rolling 


in Yarn Dryer 
Good P¥rea- dist hai- Skein aia 
Protecto 
, 8 . ith Patented Skein 
Airlay Dryer for P ee 


: o Equal 
For Skein Yarn of Cotton, Soom & Winehinn that. dion 0 

j . Uniform 
etc. Motor Driven 
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HALLENGER 


% 


a is outstanding 


for its ability to reduce power costs, 
increase production efficiency and 
give long service under hard usage. 
After faithful service to industry for 
a great many years it is known in 
thousands of plants as “‘the most de- 
pendable belt you can buy.” 


This achievement in transmission 
belting is an example of the values 
of high merit and integrity found in 
all Republic Mechanical Rubber 
Products. Scientific control of pro- 
duction, careful inspection and rigid 
laboratory tests are factors in Re- 
public’s manufacturing practice that 
safeguard the quality of every prod- 
uct leaving our plant.. 
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icREPUBLIC/RUBBER 


Manufacturers of HOSE YOUNGSTOWN - OHIO 


e 
pre uteer eaten ORDFR REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 








TEXTILE MILL PROVES A L E Mi 
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A Modern Combination — . 


Of Light-Weight and STREM 


Modern construction of speedy light weight and massive — —— 
strength has been blended with over a third of a century's ee 


‘ 
; 





material-handling experience in the DIAMOND FIBRE “Say 
Doffing Truck. 






+ 
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DIAMOND FiBrRE DOFFING TRUCK 





Diamond Fibre Trucks are substantially built for a long life of ma- 
terial handling efficiency. They are perfectly smooth, scuff-proof 
and splinter-proof. Diamond Fibre is almost as strong as iron and 


half the weight of aluminum, non-corrosive and grease and oil proof. 
All metal parts are rust-proof plated. 


A number of standard types will meet practically any condition, but 
special types and sizes to meet particular problems can be made 
to order without extra cost. Use the coupon and get your copy of 


the catalog showing the complete line of DIAMOND FIBRE Roving 
HEAVY DUTY Cans, Boxes, Trucks, Barrels, Baskets and other types of Hollow Ware. 
RAISED PLA 
A mae, dak ee CONTINENTAL-DIAMOND FIBRE CO., NEWARK, DELAWARE 
to order in any size required. 






DIAMOND FIBRE s=== 
nOLLOW WARE 
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Illustrated Across-the-Line Type Starting Switch in Dust-tight Enclosure 


a ; 
oe Vz LITTLE CONTROLS 


Small in respect of size, but of great importance in point of the 
work they do, are Clark Controls, available in a wide range 
of types, sizes and applications. Small, they yet account for 
veritable batteries of heavy machinery... assist with major 
aspects of production. See if they do not prove a big factor in 
making your operations more profitable, reducing maintenance 
and promoting the standards you have set for the year of 1937. 
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HE SHOCK 





Dayton Cog-Belts prevent damage to 
machines and tools. In many eases, 
these belts save thousands of dollars 
per year by cutting down repair bills. 
This is because Dayton Cog-Belts have 
greater shock-absorbing ability due to 
their automatic wedging action in the 
pulley grooves. They avoid starting 
and running shocks. They eliminate 
jerks and back-lashes. 

They are the only laminated belts 
scientifically ‘“‘built-to-bend.’’ They are 
the only die-cut belts with raw edges 
which give leech-like gripping qualities 





that insure a steady, uniform flow of 
power with less tension and less strain 
on bearings. 

But get all the facts by asking for a 
copy of our big new book, “The AB C’s 
of V-Belts.”” It graphically illustrates 
and clearly explains the many advan- 
tages of Dayton Cog-Belt Drives. Write 
for your copy today. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of V-Belts 


Manufacturers also of Dayton Fan Belts, Dayton 
Red Tube Radiator Hose, Dayton Thorobred Tires 
and Dayco Printers’ Rollers 





THEY 
RUN 


START AND 
SMOOTHLY 

















When machines are started, or | 
when peak loads come on, the | 
Dayton Cog-Belt smoothly wedges | 
ttself automatically into a tighter 
grip in the groove—and cushions 

the shock. 





THE ABC’s 


OF V-BELTS 


This is the greatest book on V-Belts 
ever published. It shows how Day- 
ton Cog-Belts transmit more power, 
save space, last longer, and reduce 
costs. This im- 
portant book will 
help you solve 
your drive prob- 
lems. It’s free. 
Write for a copy. 


~ 








COG-BELT DRIVES—F. H. P. V-BELT DRIVES—V-FLAT DRIVES—DAYCOIL ~~ 
OIL-PROOF V-BELTS—COMPLETE DRIVES, PULLEYS and BELTS IN STOCK . 
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HOW A BIG COMPANY 
SAVED *400.000 








by consulting the National Better Business Bureau 


LARGE CORPORATION found that it was 
A making donations and charity contribu- 
tions of about $1,000,000 a year. Yet it 
knew very little about the organizations that 


were receiving the money. 


Upon request, we checked the list and dis- 
covered that almost half the money was going 
to “charities” that were not charities at all. 


Some were shady; some downright frauds. 
This corporation saved $400,000. 


If you are solicited for contributions or 
donations of any kind from sources you don’t 
know, ask us for reports. We have many files 
on charities, real and bogus. When in doubt, 
phone or write the National Better Business 


Bureau. 


The National Better Business Bureau is a non- 
profit organization, maintained by more than 
600 firms which believe in the importance of 
business taking action to defend itself against 
unfair practices and to curb those evils in 
advertising and selling which destroy public 
confidence. Its cases are usually handled with- 
out publicity and almost uniformly settled by 
a fair discussion of the facts. John Benson, 
President of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, says: “The National 
Better Business Bureau deserves the whole- 
hearted support of every business executive.” 
To know more about the Bureau and what it 
can do for you, send for the free booklet, 
“How You Can Use the National Better 


Business Bureau.” 


National Better Business Bureau. Ine. 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of “How You Can Use the National Better Business Bureau” 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 





State 








City 
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Made to 
Your 





Standardized products 





are satisfactory for most textile processing, but they do not meet the needs 
of all. Perhaps you require a special formula worked out to solve a peculiar 
problem of your own. 

For more than forty years, Drysalters has cooperated closely 
with the textile industry. We are equipped to meet both routine and unusual 
requirements. If our regular line does not include a product that will give 
the results you want, call upon us for special finishes, lubricants, or other 
textile chemicals. The training and experience of our research and service 


staffs are at your disposal. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


DN CORPORATED 
Providence Drysalters Division 
812D Hospital Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island PMT-6 
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PROFITS 
Should begin in the 


Power Plant...and 
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with General Coals 
they do! 


The -early economist who re- 
marked that “a penny saved is 
a penny earned” would readily 
appreciate the savings in power 
production made possible by 
General Coals. And you as a 
textile operator should appreciate them even more! 









Unless you are using the one brand of coal best suited to the job ...unless you are cash. 
ing in on the economies made possible by a modernized fuel supply . . . you are not making 
the most of the profit possibilities of your plant. 






Get in touch with any one of the conveniently located General Coal Company offices 
for the full facts about a complete range of brands and sizes for every fuel requirement. 
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eknow them all, 


AND CAN SAY WITHOUT FEAR OF CONTRADICTION 

THAT i i a ran T iv 

rHis DECATING MACHINE 
© the highest quality work 


® the most production 


©) at the lowest cost 
TODAY decated fabrics are in demand because the market for rayon 


and other broad goods realizes decated fabrics have a better hand, : 


richer color and an evener finish. 

Meet this rising demand by decating on this new, improved Van 
Vlaanderen Decating machine. The work it does costs so little per yard 
that it need scarcely be considered. 

Within one year VAN VLAANDEREN has stepped to the front as the 
largest manufacturer of decating machines. In fact, in 1936 we sold 
more machines in the United States than all other manufacturers 
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BOTH HERE AND 
ABROAD 
e Last year our engineers, already 
thoroughly acquainted with domestic 
decaters, spent months in European 
countries studying foreign machines.We 


deliberately set out to make the best 


decater in the world. 


Reorder after reorder by large plants, 
after competitive tests against other de- 
cating machines of every type—double, 
single, continuous—confirms our state- 
ment that the V. V. SINGLE CYLINDER 
DECATER does higher quality work with 
greater production at lower cost. 


YOU SHOULD SEE IT... 
AND THE WORK IT DOES 


decating and full description of our machine. Also, send a piece of 
cloth which we will decate and return for comparison. 


Write for our book on decating. It contains data on the advantages of al 
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“By having our becks and reels lined with 
stainless ENDURO, we have greatly increased 
our capacity without adding to floor space 
or equipment,” the superintendent of this 
small dyehouse continued. “On days when 
we have a great variety of colors to run, 
we can now run as many as four colors in 
any one of our ENDURO becks. It takes but 


RepublicSteel 


ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ve 







NO LONGER LIMIT 
OUR CAPACITY” 


“We can change colors in a few min- 
utes with our stainless ENDURO- 
lined dye becks,” says the Superin- 
tendent of this eastern dye house. 
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a few minutes to thoroughly clean them for 
a color change. With the old equipment we 
were limited to a maximum of two colors 
due to the great amount of time required 
for bleaching.” Complete data on this and 
many other money-saving ENDURO installa- 
tions is available. Ask Republic for com- 
plete information, Write Dept. CO today. 
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Program 


By T. M. Forbes 


OR MORE than two 
years the employees 


at the three textile 


Secretary, Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia for a 


The management felt 
long time that, 
while this program was 
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plants of Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills in Georgia 
have received protection 
under a rather complete 
program of insurance 
that has proven eminently 
satisfactory. It embraces 
the generally used group 
insurance against death, 
workmen’s disability com- 
pensation and a plan of 
accident and health in- 
Surance; but in addition, 
includes some other spe- 
cial features which round 
out the program into a complete and practical plan 
which gives the employees, at a very modest cost to 
them, insurance protection against the cost of hos- 
pitalization and ordinary medical attention, as well as 
disability and death. 

Because the plan has worked out so satisfactori- 
ly with their employees—giving them a condition of 
security and protection and making possible, for the 
first time for many, necessary treatment of and at- 
tention to physical disorders and suffering, the mills 
have agreed to a brief description of the various fea- 
tures of the program for the readers of COTTON. 

In these three plants, the Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, located at Cedartown, Rockmart and Atco, 
Georgia, there is a total of 2,700 employees. Up to 
the first of July, 1934, there was in effect a partial 
program of insurance. It included a plan of acci- 
dent and health insurance termed “relief benefits’’, 
which offered weekly indemnities to the employees in 
the event of disability occasioned by sickness and 
non-occupational accidents. Each employee under 
this plan pays a certain amount weekly into the re- 
lief association fund. 

In addition, the mills of course had workmen’s 
compensation insurance covering disabilities sus- 
tained on the job, and the third phase of their orig- 
inal plan was group life insurance on which the mills 
paid the full premium. 
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of its achievement are 
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special emergencies such as — 
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substantially complete so 
far as protection against 
disability and death was 
concerned, that it was not 
enough. It made no pro- 
vision for emergencies— 
special ones such as need- 
ed operations and hospita! 
confinement, and day-to- 
day ones such as medical 
attention from local phy- 
sicians. The management, 
in common with other 
mills, would too frequent- 
ly encounter such cases 
as that of a man failing to have a disability corrected, 
or a needed operation performed, because he didn't 
have ready cash to cover the surgical and hospital ex- 
penses; or that of an employee neglecting diseased ton- 
sils, for instance, for lack of funds or a dread of an ex- 
pensive doctor bill; or that of a school child in the vil- 
lage, handicapped by defective eyesight, for the same 
reasons. And in many of the cases, where the need- 
ed work was done, the payment was, as usual, bDur- 
densome to the mill and the employee, and often- 
times uncertain for the physicians. 

Goodyear began seeking some means whereby 
the securing of hospitalization and medical services 
might be made easier for the employees, and they 
could be encouraged to utilize them when needed; 
and whereby the cost for them might be worked out 
on an economical basis and the expense of them taken 
care of on a budget basis, rather than the employees 
being faced in times of emergency with heavy charg- 
es which they were unable to meet without heavy 
strain upon their resources. They wanted this to be 
worked into the existing disability-and-death pro- 
gram. 

Eventually, the mill called into conference the 
Provident Life and Accident Insurance Company, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., which they found was particu- 
larly specialized in this field of insurance. In co- 
operation with them, the employees and the local 
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weekly premium, I would like to emphasize, 
is the total cost to the employee of the serv- 
ices and benefits described. ) 

The weekly medical service fee paid by 
the employee as a part of his premium is 
deducted by the mill office and forwarded 
to the insurance company. The total of the 
medical fees thus collected and remitted to 
the insurance company is then disbursed in 
full to the physicians working under the 
plan. 

Accident and health claims are paid by 


A . the personnel departments of the respective 
6 mills. The medical service plan and hos- 


pital program are serviced by the insurance 
company through a field service representa- 
tive who calls periodically at each mill. 
Payment of the hospitalization claims are 


a 


$80.00 made to the physician, to the hospital, or 





These PAID hospital and physician's bills are striking evidence 
of the benefits of the insurance program for the Goodyear 


Clearwater Mills' employees. 


physicians and hospitals, the present complete pro- 
gram which takes care of the problems mentioned 
was evolved. 

Under this broad plan, the insurance—under its 
hospital reimbursement program—relieves the em- 
ployee of a substantial portion of the emergency ex- 
penses incidental to surgical operations and hospital 
confinement, for both the employee and dependents. 

The arrangement for medical service covers the 
payment for all ordinary medical attention—for both 
the employee and his or her dependents. By ordi- 
nary medical service I mean calls by the physician 
in the employee’s home, and calls at the physician’s 
office by the employee or his or her dependents. 
(This arrangement does not include drugs.) 

This program also provides for the payment for 
services and treatment in connection with childbirth. 

In practical effect, these particular features of 
the insurance program mean that the employee, by 
payment of a small weekly premium, has paid for him 
the major cost of any operation and its attendant 
hospital expense; and even is relieved of the pay- 
ment for ordinary “sick calls” by his regular phy- 
Ssiclan. And we might emphasize here that the pro- 
gram does not interfere with any employee’s choice 


of a physician. He is just as free as before to use: 


the services of any of the local physicians, just the 
same as though he were paying him direct. 

We will now describe briefly how the program 
as a whole is administered. 

All premiums (with the exception of the life in- 
surance, which is paid in full by the mills) are paid 
for by the employee, the total premiums being de- 
ducted weekly from the pay envelope. (This small 





as the employee may des- 





to the employee 
ignate. 

More than 93 per cent of the 2,700 em- 
ployees of the three Goodyear Georgia mills 
are voluntarily insured under this plan. 
And most of the remainder are those living 
at such distances from their mills that they 
are thereby ineligible for the hospital and 
medical service features, since it was neces- 
sary for the insurance company to restrict 
the area in which these features could be 
operated to the villages themselves and adjoining lo- 
calities. 

So, practically all eligible employees, together 
with their dependents, are now fully protected un- 
der the plan, and something in excess of $75,000 was 
paid in benefits during the first two-year period; this 
does not include the returns under the group life 
insurance or the accident-and-health program. 

As stated, under the plan any employee may use 
any physician of his or her choosing; and the fact 
that all of the physicians originally agreeing to work 
in the medical arrangement are still working under 
the program is sufficient evidence, I think, that they, 
as well as the management, the employees and the 
insurance company, are, as a whole, pleased with 
the results. From the physicians’ standpoint, they 
are guaranteed prompt, full payment for each and 
every call and service; and while the fee per service 
is reduced, their total collected income has not di- 
minished. And while this is being done, the em- 
ployee has no doctor bills. 

This program may not exactly follow the Oriental 
practice of “paying the physician to keep one well”, 
but after two years’ experience with it, the manage- 
ment feels entirely satisfied with it. They have seen 
many instances where employees have availed them- 
selves of needed attention which previously they had 
neglected, and feel there are definite results in an 
improved standard of health among the citizens. 

The successful installation and operation of the 
plan is due to the wholehearted co-operation of every- 
one concerned—the physicians servicing the employ- 
ees in the villages, the surgeons, the hospitals, the 
insurance company, the mill staff and employees. 
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¥ THE MINDS of a 
good many people 
the word “labora- 
tory indicates a large room 
filled with shelves full of 
chemicals in bottles, test 
tubes, retorts, blast fur- 
naces and what not. Be- 
cause of this mental atti- 
tude many textile men have 
a tendency to steer shy of 
such a place in connection 
with their own mill. How- 
ever—and you may ssit 
back and relax—this article will not deal with such a 
place. Its purpose is to cover the practical use of a 
“test room” whose equipment falls within the means 
and requirements of an average-size grey goods mill. 

The value of such a department to a mill con- 
sists in constantly checking not alone roving and 
yarn sizings, but such things as moisture in material 
received and shipped; waste checks on different 
processes; checks on speeds, efficiency, production, 
end breakage, humidity, and twist. If you think all 
of this is non-essential, take a speed counter and 
step out to the card or spinning room and make a 
few speed tests on spindles, front rolls and cylin- 
ders. I'll leave you to figure out why your variation 
is what I know you’ll find it to be. 

Of course one man cannot do all of this work in 
his regular day’s routine, but a well-laid-out sched- 
ule with past records for reference would certainly 
be of strong economic value to the executives. Not 
only this, but the moral value alone to the operatives 
is well worth the trouble and expense. When you 
consider that the front roll speed of a group of 
frames may be running 4 to 8 per cent below their 
operating standard, and that this condition may ex- 
ist to a greater or lesser degree throughout the mill, 
it is easy to realize the urgent necessity of this sin- 
gle item. Maintained speeds mean more production 
and the operatives benefit with more money, since in 
most instances their wages are on a _ piece-work 
basis. With a little tact on the part of the techni- 
cian, the co-operation of all is soon secured. 

Before laying out any definite routine, I would 
suggest that the checker, technician, tester—or 
whatever name you might choose—start in the open- 
ing room and go through the entire mill to the final 
operation, making out a full list of the number of 
machines of each separate process, their speed, par- 
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An article, ‘“‘The Mill Laboratory”, by H. D. Evans, which 
appeared on page 73 of the February, 1936, issue of CorTTon, 
described in detail the activities of the extensive physical and 
chemical laboratories of the Pepperell Mfg. Company at Biddeford, 
Maine.—THE EDITOR, 


By Joseph L. Delaney 
Testing Dept., Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C. 


HIS article is an answer to requests from 

readers who want ''a practical discussion 
of what kind of a laboratory a small gray- 
goods weaving mill should and can afford 
The author has covered the sub- 
ject out of an extended experience, and his 
recommendations will prove useful to the 
mill which wants to go into a testing pro- 
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ticulars such as settings, 
blows per inch, roll diam- 
eters, teeth in gears, motor 
speeds and pulley diam- 
eters, weight of stock fed 
and delivered, draft and 
intermediate drafts. Twist 
and twist multiples, pro- 
duction per unit or spin- 
dles, and all other essential 
information by which a 
complete understanding of 
the organization of the mill 
may be obtained. With 
this as a starter, the executives may get together and 
set up particular standards which they wish main- 
tained, and future checks will show just how well, 
or otherwise, this is being done. Relatively few or- 
ganizations remain unchanged for any great length 
of time, but a big objective will be reached in get- 
ting the house in order and installing an inexpensive 
system for keeping it that way. 

If a complete diagram of each process is made 
showing the full details, with draft, twist and pro- 
duction constants worked out and applied, and cop- 
ies of this information given to interested overseers 
and executives, I feel certain that all concerned will 
benefit. Some time ago a mill engineer told me that 
in checking over the organization of a mill he found 
a group of slubbers running with 60 per cent of the 
total draft concentrated as a break draft between 
the back and middle rolls. As soon as this situation 
was pointed out, the draft was corrected, but if this 
defect had not been found, it might yet exist. 

Much could be written on how all of these 
“checks” are made, but my purpose is to show only 
their need. For instance, a mill buys cotton con- 
taining 9 to 11 per cent moisture. After passing 
through the mill it may be shipped out as cloth with 
as low as 6 per cent regain in it. Here is a point 
where daily checks will mean the difference between 
making or losing a profit. How much regain does 
your raw cotton—from the center of the bale—con- 
tain? 

Some time ago our mill acquired a number of 
spinning frames from a plant which had been 
liquidated. When the frames arrived, they were 
overhauled and put in operation after the necessary 
changes and adjustments had been made. Inadver- 
tently, the break draft gears were not checked and 
it was noticed that the yarn from these frames was 
not as strong as the yarn spun on our regular 
frames, nor did they run as well. It was thought 
at first that this was a situation that would take care 
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of itself after the frames became toe 
broken-in. When the condition 
persisted, it was decided to check 
one frame completely in order to 
locate the trouble. When the draft 
plan was made out and the break 
draft calculated, it was found to be 
nearly 2.00. With this single point 
corercted on this group of frames, 
the running of the work showed a 
marked improvement and the yarn 
strength increased by almost 10 
per cent. 

The reason we knew the correct 
break draft to apply was because 
we had previously made a complete 
check on this one feature, and had 
determined by actual tests the 
break draft most suitable for the 
cotton we were using. 

On one occasion our overseer 
of carding felt that it would be 
beneficial to his fine frames to cut 
the spindle speed by about 10 per 
cent, also taking out twist. This was done on four 
frames and after a week’s run the efficiency showed 5 
per cent higher than the regular frames, with produc- 
tion in actual hanks, slightly higher. When followed 
into the spinning room, this roving showed no more 
“break-backs” than the regular roving, and in com- 
parative yarn tests it showed less variation and un- 
evenness than the regular roving. Here was where 
our roving tester was put to work and responded nobly. 

Our agent, while passing through the weave room 
one day, thought that our “crossed-ends” on our 
loom beams looked bad. My department was in- 
structed to make weekly checks on all our looms to 
see if this undesirable defect could be reduced to a 
minimum. By the end of the first month the per- 
centage of crossed ends showed a drop of over 60 
per cent. Now our percentage is below 15 per cent 
which we may yet succeed in lowering still further. 
Our slasher and drawing-in hands, our spooler and 
warper hands, and our entire loom fixing force all 
take a keen interest in reducing this defect, and 
with plenty of co-operation on the part of the spin- 
ning and weaving overseers, we bid fair to keep it 
at a low point. 

These instances are related to demonstrate the 
general usefulness of a full time technician. With 
the proper equipment, a little space, encouragement 
and co-operation, an investment of this sort will 
constantly repay its cost. It seems obvious that 
work of this sort should not be performed by inter- 
ested parties, such as overseers, employees involved 
and soon. If a weaver says that his looms are stop- 
ping too often on account of warp breakage, and his 
everseer tells him to keep a record so that he may 
take the matter up with the superintendent, it will 
take a very exceptional man to refrain from exag- 
gerating his trouble. Not only this but when the 
figures are shown to the spinning overseer, he can- 
not be blamed for casting a highly suspicious eye 
over them. With a trained and impartial outsider to 
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The author reeling yarn in his laboratory. Note graphic charts on 
wall at left een Sen ae eae 


do the checking, all the correct facts would be 
shown, and these figures accepted and evaluated in 
their true light. Furthermore, to set up standards 
of speed or otherwise, for any one department, and 
then ask the one in charge to make periodic checks 
to see that these standards are maintained is only to 
court trouble. The overseer should primarily be 
free to attend his regular work, and should be re- 
lieved of such routine. It follows that no one else 
in his department would be considered by an out- 
sider as impartial enough to take this work over. 
Here is where the trained man enters; completely 
impartial, fair to everyone, competent, courteous, 
and in no sense a trouble maker, his findings are 
above question and freely accepted by all con- 
cerned. 

The overseer who has been accustomed to doing 
most of this work by himself cannot be blamed if at 
first he regards the new system with a quizzical eye 
and a “show-me” expression. But with the right 
man in charge, working to promote not only quality 
and efficiency, but also harmonious feeling between 
departments, it isn’t long before the “glad hand” is 
extended. 

It would be impossible in an article to make spe- 
cific recommendations as to the exact amount of 
equipment needed by any mill, but as a “starter”, I 
would suggest the equipment given in the accom- 
panying list. (See page 54.) 

Not all of this may be purchased at once, but ac- 
quired as needed. In this way the department will 
amount to a pay-as-it-goes proposition. 

It may be helpful to take a few of the items listed 
in the “equipment” and point out their uses. 

The sliver board is used for routine testing of 
either card or drawing sliver. Locally we use a board 
36x22 inches, hinged to fold 36x11. Laying the sliver 
across the board and cutting it one yard long will give 
samples which may be weighed and evaluated on the 
grain scale. 
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The grain scale takes its name not from wheat, 
oats or any other grain, but from the fact that being 
based on the avoirdupois weight scale, it weighs in 
units of this system, there being 7,000 grains in one 
pound. The scale should always be balanced before 
using by setting the indicating segment or “bean’’, 
over the left hand zero, and turning the set screw un- 
til the mark on the beam arm and the mark on the 
body coincide. This method is much more accurate 
than that of using the level set in the base of the 
scale. 

The sliver tester is an instrument for testing the 
roundness of the card or drawing sliver. It will show 
whether slivers from all the cards and drawing frames 
are uniform. When changes such as roller settings, 
speeds, tensions, draft distribution, or other adjust- 
ments are made, the effect on the uniformity of the 
sliver may be noted at once by using this machine. 
Being completely impartial, it will show when an im- 
provement has really been made or quickly disillusion 
when otherwise. 

The Belger roving tester is used to test the amount 
of twist, the uniformity, and evenness of tension from 
beginning to end of doff, in a bobbin of roving. The 
twist is shown by the height of the graph line on the 
chart, the higher the line the higher (or harder) the 
tavist. The uniformity of the roving is shown by the 
variation in the graph line. The more the line moves 
up and down, the less the uniformity. The correctness 
of the tension is shown by the average level of the 
line at Full bobbin, Half bobbin, and Empty bobbin 
points. If the line at Full bobbin starts high, is me- 
dium at Half, and is low at Empty, it may be as- 
sumed that the tension tightens as the bobbin fills up. 
This defect may be caused by cone belt not starting 
at proper position on cones, incorrect cone gear, wrong 
tension gear, faulty contour of cones, or any one of the 
thousand troubles with which carders are cursed. On 
one occasion we found a frame running very unevenly 
and after considerable checking of gears, of cone belt 
starting positions, oiling, petting, pampering, and pa- 
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tience, we finally found that the cone belt had become 
worn by a rough cone fork, and that enough play ex- 
isted to allow the fork to shift without moving the 
belt for two or three changes. After smoothing the 
fork and replacing the belt, the frame ran a perfect 
bobbin from start to finish. 

The electric oven is used for bone drying samples 
in order to find the moisture contained therein. The 
samples are first weighed in their natural condition, 
and then placed in the oven which is generally set to 
hold a temperature of 220 to 230 degrees F. The mois- 
ture is driven off after about two hours, but if in 
doubt leave in longer and re-check weighings. Our 
oven is used chiefly, and regularly, for checking re- 
gain in stock entering mill, regain in cloth leaving 
cloth room, regain of daily roving and yarn tests, re- 
gain in warp yarn leaving slashers, and in making de- 
sizing tests on slasher yarn. The percentage of mois- 
ture regain is figured on the bone dry weight of the 
sample, rather than on the atmospheric weight, be- 
cause the bone dry weight is constant and the atmos- 
pheric highly variable. 

Glass fruit jars are used in collecting samples for 
regain tests, and holding them in their original mois- 
ture condition until they may be brought to the test 
room for weighing and drying. The ordinary screw 
or clamp top jar fills the need of a container admir- 
ably. 

The boarding reel is an inexpensive device for 
mounting yarn on a black board for visual observa- 
tion. The white yarn placed against the black back- 
ground is sharply thrown in bold relief. It is then 
very easy to spot thick and thin places, gouts, slugs 
and other imperfections. If the board is hung on the 
wall and observed from different angles a much clear- 
er picture of the yarns condition will be given. This 
device is really essential when comparing the merits 
of two or more yarns. 

The electric hot plate and cooking vessel are used 
in making de-sizing tests. The yarn saiaple as cut 
from the slasher is placed in the fruit jar and taken 
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to the test room where a sample weighing from 50 to 
75 grains is weighed out in a glass-stoppered bottle 
and then dried to a constant weight. The difference 
between the initial and final weights represents the 
moisture loss in grains. The regain may be calculated 
by dividing the grains lost by the bone dry weight, 
and multiplying by 100. The sizing materials may be 
stripped from the residue by boiling with a one per 
cent hydrochloric acid solution, rinsing out the acid 
with water, and drying to get the bone dry weight of 
the remainder. In making such tests we always make 
certain to de-size a sample of the un-slashed yarn in 
order to find the percentage of solubles and foreign 
material which it contains. This percentage should 
be deducted from the total per cent lost by the sized 
yarn. It generally runs between two to three per 
cent. 

The sling psychrometer is used in finding the rel- 
ative humidity, which is the percentage of moisture in 
the air as compared with the amount present if the 
air is saturated. The instrument is fitted with matched 
mercury bulb thermometers, one of which, the wet 
bulb, projects below the level of the dry bulb. The 
wet bulb is covered with a tubular knitted fabric of 
unsized material so that it may easily be moistened 
before using. In using, the handle of the instrument 
should be grasped and the device whirled, preferably 
in a vertical plane, with sufficient rapidity to give the 
wet bulb a velocity of from 10 to 20 feet per second. 
If thin bulb thermometers are used the whirling time 
should be not less than 30 seconds, while if thick bulbs 
are used the whirling time should be for about 60 
seconds. The operator should stand facing the air 
current and away from locations where direct heat 
or sunlight would unduely effect the reading. 


On the Use of Graphic Charts 


Where permanent records are kept on such sub- 
jects as yarn sizings and breaks, costs, efficiencies, 
wastes, production, and so on, the use of graphic charts 
offers a ready and certain means of following the 
daily, weekly and monthly averages. Such charts 
properly made out and kept up-to-date give the op- 
erating chief a full and easily assimilated picture of 
the conditions prevailing in his plant. The line on 
the chart would show the present and past condition 
of the subject charted. No other means of absorbing 
information visually is as rapid. 

For instance, if the chart is graduated to show the 
percentage of waste made in the mill, certain sec- 
tions may be outlined to indicate the normal waste 
expectancy. Should the line extend beyond this sec- 
tion it is immediately noticeable, and the executive 
becomes aware of it at a glance. Under ordinary 
circumstances he would have to study a number of 
reports, continually keeping in mind the maximum 
tolerance allowed. 

To chart the weight of the finished cloth, a graph 
might be graduated with a single horizontal center 
line. Above this line would show the percentage on 
the light side, and below, the percentage heavy. In 
the course of a few months the record would indi- 
cate whether the trend is good or bad. Another chart 
could show the cost, with the weekly cost in one 
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SUGGESTED EQUIPMENT FOR A 
MEDIUM-SIZED LABORATORY 
FOR A GRAY-GOODS MILL 


A sliver measuring board 36” x 22”, made in the shop. 

A sharp pair of scissors, 6” blades. 

Grain scales highly essential. 

Roving * ae with wheel 36” in circumference, also creel 
stan 


Belger roving tester and Saco-Lowell sliver tester (to be in- 
cluded when budget permits). 


Yarn reel of standard make. 


Automatic power yarn tester (This should be equipped with 
interchangeable jaws suitable for yarn and fabric tests). 


Yarn sizing quadrant (inexpensive, accurate and a big time 
saver). 

Electric oven with thermostatic control. 

Single strand yarn tester, with elasticity indicator. 


Boarding reel for winding yarn on blackboards (inexpensive 
and useful). 


An up-to-date twist counter. 


Pick glass or thread counter (the latter is much more ac- 
curate). 


Magnifying glass, a few dissecting needles and tweezers. 
Electric hot plate. 

Covered cooking vesesl suitable for making desizing tests. 
Sling psychrometer and humidity tables. 

Speed indicator adjustable for high and low speed ranges. 
Measuring tapes, rules, drawing board and equipment. 


A number of glass fruit jars for such tests as regain in 
slasher yarn. 


Glass beakers, graduates and water tumblers. 

Handbook of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
‘*Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations,’’ by B. M. Parker. 
Polyphase slide rule (20-inch) with magnifier. 
Typewriter, desk, filing cabinet and office equipment. 











color and the monthly cost in another. Cost figures 
are severely watched, I know, but a little graphic 
assistance would not be objectionable. 

There are a number of methods in which to set 
up and keep graphic records. One way is to make 
time. At the end of the year. the entire book with 
them up in loose-leaf fashion for a full year at a 
the date stamped clearly on it is filed and a new 
book started. In this way an extremely valuable 
reference library may be built up at a very low cost. 
This method could be used on large or small graphs, 
or a large set may be kept in the department where 
they originate, and a smaller duplicate set, about 
letter size, could be kept in the office of the execu- 
tive. The smaller size graphs have the advantage 
that they do not take long to be made out and are more 
easily kept up-to-date. The larger graphs are easier 
to read and may be made up more attractively. In 
any event, any one graph should not contain too 
many lines or too many colors. The feature of graph- 
ic charts lies in their simplicity, and much is lost 
by over-complication. 

In closing, the “technician” should not be overload- 
ed with too much routine. Sufficient time should be 
allowed him for handling investigations of new textile 
developments which are continually cropping up and 
which may prove of extreme value to the mill. He 
could also use time to spot and correct abuses or 
wastes; to plan and carry through reorganizations 
tending towards lower costs; to effect changes de- 
signed to better the quality of the goods or improve 
the running of the work. In these and many other 
ways the true technician will show himself as an in- 
terested and observant worker whose job it is to make 
the operating man’s job easier. 
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Photo Courtesy Whiting Machine Works 
Roving and yarn made from rayon staple and as described here by the author 


Making Yarns and Cloths from 


(Article 2) 


By Edward King 


isfactory for spun rayon processing at the draw 

frames. One-, two-, or three-process drawing 
may be used. Two-process is recommended. It is said 
that the more the drawings the better the luster 
given the staple. 

Either metallic rolls or leather- or cork-covered 
top rolls may be used. All cotton wax should be re- 
moved from the sliver guides and plates. 

The number of doublings and the draft should be 
the same as for cotton. If the mill is equipped for 
putting six ends up then this practice should be 
followed with spun rayon. No change need be made 
in the draft—it should be approximately equal to 
the number of doublings. Relative humidity should 
be maintained at about 65 per cent. 


Where blends of cotton and spun rayon are to 
be used it is best to do the blending at the drawing. 
This gives a more exact mix since it will be possible 
to put up one or more ends of spun rayon with the 


5 stactor processes for cotton are in general sat- 


IRRAYON STAPLE 


jis is the second and concluding installment 
on the processing of rayon staple, which is 
fast becoming an important factor in the mills 
today. The first article, begun in the December, 
1936, issue, delved into the history of rayon, cov- 
ered the general qualities and specifications of 
the fiber, and carried the reader through the 
opening, picking, and carding operations of the 
cotton mill making the rayon yarn on regular 
cotton mill machinery. Here the author describes 
drawing, combing, spinning, spooling, warping, 
twisting, slashing, and weaving processes 


balance of the ends cotton, and thus get the percent- 
age of each very close to what is wanted. When the 
blending is done at the picker it is not possible to 
get as thorough and accurate work. 

When blending at the drawing it will be best to 
use at least three drawings in order to get a more 
perfect blend of the rayon stock. 
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Examples of fabric made from rayon staple. 
Note the varied constructions 


Combing 


Combing of the spun rayon would serve no use- 
ful purpose and would add to the cost. Where 
combed cotton is to be blended with spun rayon, the 
cotton should go through the combers in the usual 
manner and the blending should then be started at 
the first drawing. 


Fly Frames 


The number of roving processes used is deter- 
mined by the count of yarn to be spun. In general 
the slubber, intermediate, and jack frames are used 
for the spun rayon. In case it is to be made into 
very coarse numbers it is permissible to spin direct 
from the slubber roving as in the case of cotton. 

Care should be taken to see that too much twist 
is not used here. It is best to cut the twist factor 
to about three-fourths of that used for staple cotton. 

Somewhat shorter drafts than are used for cot- 
ton are desirable. Drafts of 3.50 to 5.00 are satis- 
factory. The rolls. need not be changed from the 
kind being used for cotton. Metallic, cork-, or 
leather-covered rolls will do the work. Spun rayon 
cuts the life of rolls because of its tendency to lap 
up and groove them. 

Spun rayon roving lies more closely on the bob- 
bin than cotton of the same hank. It will be neces- 
sary to change the builder motion to adjust for this 
difference. 

A great deal of trouble will be encountered here 
if the roving bobbins are not in first class condition 
as regards oil. The spun rayon has a marked af- 
finity for oil and will draw it from the bobbin even 
when it looks as though there was no chance of this 
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being done. It is best to purchase a paper sleeve 
and fit it over the roving bobbins. This sleeve is 
made fast to the bobbin by use of a rubber band be- 
tween the bobbin and the sleeve. 

The roll settings for the 1%-inch spun rayon 
should be the same as the settings used for 114-inch 
staple cotton. The speed of the frames should also 
be the same as the speed for this cotton. 

A sample of the roving size used for one of the 
finer yarn numbers made from all-spun rayon fol- 
lews: .50-, 1.00-, 2.20-, 6.00-hank jack roving; this 
to be spun into 36s warp yarn. 

Spun rayon does not make a great deal of fly 
when the fine denier, as the 1%, is being run, but 
the fly increases where the coarser denier, as the 444, 
is being run. The amount of cleaning involved is 
substantially the same as in the case of cotton. 

The use of spun rayon does not involve any spe- 
cial amount of roll cleaning. It is not necessary to 
do any special cleaning of the fluted rolls either be- 
fore or after the running of spun rayon. 

Piecing-up should be done carefully but does not 
involve any special practices. 


Spinning 


As spun rayon is carried closer to the cloth the 
handling of same becomes more identical with the 
handling of like sizes of cotton. 

The spinning operation can be carried on with 
the same moisture conditions, roll settings, and roll 
coverings that are used on long staple cotton. 

The traveler used is from one to three numbers 
heavier than that used for cotton. This is necessary 
because there is danger of running a singling in the 
case of spun rayon. The fibers. being 1%4-inch long 
have the necessary strength to prevent an end from 
coming down when one of the two rovings breaks 
in the creel. Even with heavier travelers consider- 
able trouble will be had with these singlings. 

Lap-ups are much more pronounced than in the 
case of cotton and are very much harder to get off 
the rolls after the lap-up has occurred. More dam- 
aged rolls will therefore result when spinning spun 
rayon. 

Double roving should be used. Drafts of from 
10.00 to 12.00 are recommended for all numbers. A 
draft of from 14.00 to 18.00 can be used on the long 
draft spinning frames but the yarn does not seem 
to be quite as good as that made on the short drafts. 

The best strengths in spun rayon yarns are ob- 
tained with lower twists than are required for cot- 
ton. A good twist factor for warp yarn is 3.25, 
while that for filling yarn is 3.00. 

The thread guide between the front roll and the 
ring should not be grooved from use. It does not 
matter whether the porcelain or metal guide is used. 

The speeds used for cotton may be used except 
for the finer numbers—50s to 80s—where it will be 
tound better to reduce the speed 10 per cent to 20 
per cent. 

Although the spun rayon causes a great deal of 
trouble by its affinity to oil, it has been found that a 
good enameled filling bobbin gives enough protec- 
tion at the spinning frame. This also applies in 
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the spinning of warp. Doffer trucks, and boxes in 
which the yarn is stored, should be lined and care 
should be taken to prevent the accumulation of any 
greasy fly about these boxes. 

The conditions applying for cotton hold for spun 
rayon when it comes to piecings. Care must be taken 
to prevent poor work. 


Spooling and Warping 


Filling wind is used on the warp bobbins so the 
yarn can be pulled off over-end and put onto the 
spools with a minimum of friction. The spun rayon 
yarns can not be weighted as heavily at the spoolers 
as in the case of cotton. 

If spooler tenders are being paid piece rates they 
should be allowed the same for coarse numbers as 
for cotton. For numbers 30s and finer it will be 
found necessary to allow them more if they are to 
earn as much as for the same numbers of cotton 
yarn. 

Relative humidity should be kept around 65 per 
cent. 

Care should be taken to see that no crooked skew- 
ers, or other obstructions, are allowed at the warp- 
ers. Anything that will have a tendency to stretch 
an end is to be avoided. The speed of the warpers 
can be kept the same as for cotton. 


Twisting 


Twist factors used for ply cotton yarns should 
be the same for plied spun rayon yarns. 

Dry twisting is best for the spun rayon yarns 
unless some special problem makes the wet twisting 


necessary. 


Slashing 


Slasher methods that are used for cotton are 
more desirable for spun rayon yarns than the slash- 
er methods used for continuous filament rayon yarn. 

It is very important that care be taken to reduce 
the drag, or tension, on the warp during its pas- 
sage through the size box. Cloth should be removed 
from the draw roller until there is just enough pull 
on the yarn to make it break clean at the split rod. 
It would be well to use the newer type ‘slasher with 
positive drive, and also controlled let-off from the 
section beams, if this is available. 

The same size mix that is used for cotton can be 
used but this is not recommended since it gives a 
harsh feeling warp that takes away some of the soft, 
wool-like feel that is wanted in the cloth. 

Eight or nine per cent size and six per cent mois- 
ture content in the slashed warp is desirable. Spun 
rayon yarn coming off the slasher then has a soft, 
pliable feel such as is had by cotton warps that have 
only about three per cent size added. 

The sizing of spun rayon has much to do with 
the success of the weaving of same, and the follow- 
ing sizing room rules should be observed: 

1. The slasher tender should tend but one ma- 
chine. He should not be called away from his slash- 
er, or otherwise interrupted, while running a warp. 

2. The temperature of the size box should be 
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kept constant. The level of the size in the box 
should be maintained by use of an overflow pipe. 

o. Keep steam pressures and temperatures con- 
stant on the drums. 

4. Be careful of the stretch. Remember that 
stretching will take the “pep” out of the warp and 
result in bad weaving. 

.. Do not over-dry the warp. A warp which 
has been over-dried will not regain what is lost even 
though it is kept well conditioned in the weave room. 

6. Do not allow an accumulation of lint and 
dirt above the slasher where it may be liable to fall 
on and spot the warps. Sweep down overhead be- 
tween sets. 

7. Run strings through each warp—oftener if 
a break-out has occurred to give reason for so doing. 

The following is a size mix which has been found 
successful: 

Sago starch 
Pure beef tallow 10 pounds 
Water 100 gallons 

Stir the starch with water until well mixed. Boil 
and add the tallow, continuing to boil for three 
hours. Bring the completed mix to 150 gallons, be- 
ing certain to boil the completed mix a little after 
the last water is added. Drop the size into the stor- 
age kettle where it should be kept hot by means of 
a closed coil. 

After the size has reached the size box at the 
slasher it should be kept at a bubbling boil so as to 
prevent any scum from forming over the surface. 

If the mill is not prepared for the above mix 
some of the rayon gums may be purchased from one 
of the several makers. Spun rayon warps can be 
sized successfully with any one of these by mixing 
about 65 pounds of the gum to 150 gallons—that is, 
150 gallons of finished size. No tallow is used. 
About three pounds of glycerin may be added to a 
cooking but this is not always recommended. These 
gums are usually cooked from % to 1 hour. 

The spun rayon fiber is not as porous as that of 
cotton and does not take up the size as quickly. For 
this reason it should be run more slowly in slashing. 
A slashing speed of about 15 or 20 yards per minute 
has been found satisfactory. 


120 pounds 


Weaving 


Weaving of the spun rayon yarns is practically 
the same as weaving cotton yarns of like size. The 
relative humidity should be kept at around 80 per 
cent. 

The spun rayon yarns have a tendency to stretch 
apart if too much tension is used on the warp. The 
nature of the yarn makes it liable to break this way 
rather than snap in two as in the case of cotton 
where a tight warp is being run. 

The spun rayon yarn must be wound tight on the 
filling bobbin since it has a tendency to slough off 
at the loom. If a bobbin of this yarn is conditioned 
and then allowed to dry out it loosens up on the bob- 
bin and is much easier than cotton yarn to slip off 
over the end of the bobbin. Although the bobbin is 
hard and slick, the Midget feeler seems to act on it 
about as well as on cotton yarn. 





The Cotton Textile Problem 


By Peter M. Strang 


ITH AN international cotton textile conference 

VW\) in the offing, the American industry should 

stop to consider the contributing factors 

which have cumulated into the present cotton textile 

problem. In the industry manufacturers, labor lead- 

ers, cotton merchants and agriculturalists often seem 

to work at cross purposes because they have lost 
sight of the ramifications of their joint problem. 

To indicate some developments over a period of 
years which have had effect on the different branch- 
es of the cotton-textile industry, the table which ac- 
companies this article has been drawn up. Some of 
the developments have influenced all of the four 
branches shown. Other factors, while important to 
one part of the industry, have no effect on other 
parts. The table does not attempt to list all the 
changes which have affected the industry. When 
considering the table, trends such as the general ex- 
pansion due to the World War and the contraction of 
business due to the depression must not be forgotten. 

From this table there seem to be but two develop- 
ments which have increased the market for manu- 
factured goods, namely the growth of the tire indus- 
try and the increased use of cotton goods in indus- 
try. On the other hand, as soon as the tire companies 
began to manufacture their own fabric and to in- 
crease their knowledge about the requirements of 
cotton tire fabrics that portion of the market sup- 
plied by independent fabric manufacturers was ac- 
tually reduced. The increased use of cotton in in- 
dustry has been in most cases in the coarser goods 
and has not aided the manufacturers of finer goods 
who are not equipped to make coarse fabrics. 

The table indicates that competition in the in- 
dustry has constantly been keener and keener. A 
few years ago, before a fine goods mill would quit, 
it would usually try to manufacture some coarser fab- 
ric, the manufacturing field of which was already 
overcrowded. The result would be that the fine 
goods mill would cause hardship to other mills al- 
ready in the coarser field. To increase the general 
confusion, some independently owned tire fabric 
mills, when they found their market curtailed, 
changed to manufacture medium and coarse fabrics 
such as print cloths -and sheetings. 

Many of the same factors that have been injurious 
to the manufacturer have aggravated the difficulties 
of textile labor. The table would indicate that there 
has been a shrinkage in the total jobs available in 
the industry and some of the remaining jobs are 
precarious and spasmodic. The fine cotton cloths 
which used the longest and best cotton were the fab- 
rics which required the most labor and the most in- 
vested capital per unit of output. The elimination 
of a fine goods mill meant the absolute loss of many 
jobs. Even the conversion of a fine goods mill to the 
manufacture of coarser goods caused some hardship 


to its employees. Such a conversion did not mean a 
job for a job substitution for the help, as less help 
is usually required for coarse goods per pound of 
finished product. The transfer of a mill from New 
England to the South might not affect the total em- 
ployment figures for the industry but it meant the 
irreplaceable loss of jobs to those employees in New 
England who were not taken South. 

The table would indicate that during the last few 
decades there has been a tendency to decrease the 
number of cotton dealers and the turn-over of a cot- 
ton crop. This is possibly an economic advantage 
as a bale will be handled fewer times between the 
grower and the spinner. Since the mills have become 
more exacting in their requirements the merchandis- 
ing of cotton is more difficult. It is also true that 
the growth of cooperative selling associations, con- 
trolled by the government may have reduced the cot- 
ton market available to private dealers. However, 
many of the changes which have occurred in the cot- 
ton textile industry are related to the problems of 
the cotton merchants. 

Since American mills are the best customers of 
American farmers for American cotton, changes 
which affect one must obviously affect the other. 
The table indicates that American mills de not use 
so much long staple high grade cotton as formerly. 
Since the shorter cottons usually have a higher yield 
per acre, with the same acreage farm competition 
Should be more severe other factors remaining the 
same. Many former outlets for cotton and cotton 
goods have been reduced or eliminated. New uses 
which have been found for cotton in the last few 
years do not seem entirely to offset the lost uses 
when judged on a bale for bale or acre for acre ba- 
sis. In addition to purely agricultural factors such 
as the increased cotton acreage occurring when trac- 
tors are substituted for mules and farm acreage for- 
merly used to grow mule feed is freed for other pur- 
poses, farmers have to contend with developments 
which are common to all phases of the cotton textile 
industry such as style changes for women’s wear, the 
development of rayon and the like. 


With the cotton textile problem as complex as it is, 
the troubles of a group often appear out of perspect- 
ive to its members. Illustrations of lack of perspect- 
ive can be had from manufacturers who claim Japa- 
nese competition to be the root of all their troubles; 
or from labor leaders who blame the stretch-out for 
all the textile worker’s difficulties; or from farm 
leaders who consider the textile problem merely the 
result of antiquated mill management failing to in- 
stall modern textile equipment and methods. Cor- 
rect perspective can be obtained only by viewing the 
industry as a whole. Each branch of the industry 
may have its own particular interests yet in the long 
run the particular interests of each branch may have 
to be somewhat subordinated to the welfare of the 
entire industry. 
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TABLE SHOWING SOME CHANGES WHICH HAVE AFFECTED DIFFERENT 


DIVISIONS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








CHANGE 


Growth of Tire Fabric 
Industry 1900-1922 


EFFECT OF CHANGE ON 





MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE WORKER 


COTTON DEALER COTTON FARMER 





An increased number of 
spindles were required 
for a new product. 


Jobs were created for a 
large number of work- 
ers 


The market for the long- 
er stapled high grade 
cottons was increased 


The market for the long- 
er stapled high grade 
cottons was increased 





Erection of about 300,- 


The tire fabric market 


Jobs were transferred 


Transferred the sale of No change 


cotton from one group 








fabric for tires 


ing of tire fabric was 
eliminated. Much expen- 
sive equipment had to 
be junked 


combing and weaving of 
tire fabrics 


The market for the long- 
er stapled cotton was re 
duced and the market 
for shorter cotton was 
increased. Usually short- 
er cotton has a higher 
yield per acre than the 
longer cotton 


000 new spindles by for independent manu- from independent opera- 
Tire Companies 1917- facturers was reduced tors to mills owned by of manufacturers to an- 
1929 and some were forced to tire companies. The jobs other 

try to manufacture other with the independents 

goods were made more spas- 

modic 
Development of cord Much combing and weav- Jobs were lost in the The market for tire fab- 
ric cotton was changed 


Instead of extra long 
staple high grade cotton 
shorter cotton was used 





Development of rayon 


Market for fine cotton 


goods was reduced. 
Some fine goods mills 
were forced into the 


field of coarser goods 


Jobs were lost in fine 


goods mills 


The market was lost for 
some cotton 


The market was lost for 
some cotton 








mills in the South were 
in most cases modern 
and southern labor costs 
were lower 


Style changes in wom- Market for fine cotton Jobs were lost as the The market for some The market for some of 
en’s wear goods was reduced as a fine goods involved re- long staple high grade the higher quality long 
much smaller quantity quired a maximum quan- cottons was reduced staple cottons was re- 
was used per individual. tity of labor per unit of duced 
Fine goods mills tended output 
to go into the coarser 
goods field which was 
already crowded 
Movement of mills to Keener competition re- Jobs were transferred The sale of some cotton No change 
the South sulted among. existing from one section of the was transferred from one 
mills since the new country to another section of the country to 


another 





Increased use of textiles 
in industry 


The market for the me- 
dium and coarser goods 
was increased 


Jobs were made more 
stable or increased in 
some of the medium and 
eoarser goods mills 


The cotton market was The market for the me- 





Specification buying of 


textiles 


The manufacture of 
goods was made more ex- 


Labor had to be more 
careful in the manufac- 


increased for some of dium stapled cottons was 
the medium stapled cot- increased 

tons 

The sale of cotton to No change 


mills was made more ex- 








of cotton 


of mills were reduced 


acting ture of goods acting 
Hand to mouth buying The production of goods The jobs of workers The sale of cotton to No change 
of finistied goods was made more. spas- were made more spas- mills was made more 
modic modic spasmodic 
Hand to mouth buying The cotton inventories No effect The sale of cotton to a The effect on farmers 
is not known 


mill was spread over a 
larger part of the year 























Boll weevil 





goods was reduced 


Increased difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining 
suitable cotton 





and a number of the 
smaller dealers were 
eliminated 
Improved Manufacturing The intensity of compe- Jobs were reduced No change No change 
1) long draft spinning tition among mills was some 
2) high speed warping increased 
3) weaving 
Stretch out system Costs were reduced Jobs were reduced No change No change 
some some 
Processing Tax The market for cotton Jobs were reduced The sale of cotton was The cotton market was 
goods which competed some reduced some reduced some but the 
with other materials farm price of cotton was 
upon which there was no increased 
compensating processing 
tax, was reduce _ 
Japanese Imports The home market for Jobs were reduced The sale of some cotton The raw cotton market 
American made _ cotton some was transferred from was transferred to some 
extent from America to 


America to Japan . 
Japan insofar as the im- 
ported goods were made 
from American cotton 


— 
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More care was required 
in manufacture of goods 


The sale of cotton to 











Introduction of low 


shoes in U. S. 








— 


Introduction of closed 
all steel automobiles 





The market for shoe 
lining and thread for 
stitching shoes was ma- 
terially reduced 











Jobs were reduced 


Cotton growing was 
mills was made more ex- made more difficult. 
acting Early maturing cottons 

: were introduced 
The sale of cotton was The market was lost for 
reduced some some cotton 





The market for eloth Jobs were reduced 


for automobile was 


reduced 


tops 


° 
ist tor 


The market was ! 
some cotton 


The sale of cotton was 


reduced some 
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Determining the Maturity 
of Cotton by Use of the 


Cotton Classer’s Microscope 


By E. R. Schwarz 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


WHY, did you say, should you worry about a 
thing like this? Well, let’s borrow the reason 
from the author: “It is well established that neps 
are produced nearly 100 per cent from immature 
cotton. No textile man needs to be told that (ez- 
cept for certain novelty yarns) neps are most un- 
desirable in either yarn or fabric. Further, it is 
well known that immature cotton is weak and dif- 
ficult to spin because of its thin-walled flat 
cross-section. Thus a means by which the degree 
of maturity or immaturity might be easily meas- 





Fig. |. Cotton Classer’s Micro- 








ured is of value to the cotton classer.” 


fF A COTTON MANUFACTURER were told that the qual- 
ity of his product could be tremendously improved 
because of a device which would use the waves of 
the ocean to measure the relative excellence of the lots 
of cotton that he bought, he would be properly suspi- 
cious of the sanity of the person responsible for the 
statement. There is evidently little connection be- 
tween the ocean wave and the cotton boll. Certainly 
no change in the nature of the cotton fiber in the lat- 
ter will influence the former. The presence or absence 
of unripe fiber will not make the slightest difference 
to the comfort of the bather nor will it change the 
tiniest ripple or the mightiest breaker in the slightest. 
The fact that a certain bale of cotton contains a 
substantial amount of ripe, fully mature, strong fiber 
will not in the least affect the quality of your radio 
reception by changing the frequency or the amplitude 
of the carrier waves bringing you the broadcast. No 
suggestion has yet been made that the mill man use a 
radio set to pick up any waves broadcast from cotton. 
But waves do come from cotton fibers. If a beam 
of light is sent through a cotton fiber it is changed 
tremendously and very peculiarly in its nature. Every 
cotton fiber—mature, immature, weak or strong—po- 
larizes the light that passes through it. What do we 
mean by polarization, and why should the cotton man 
be interested in it? Simply because by looking at the 
light coming from.a cotton fiber through a polarizinz 
microscope it becomes very easy to measure the ma- 
turity of the cotton.* 
Ordinary light is made up of waves (like ocean 
waves, X-rays, or radio waves). These waves vibrate 
in all directions although always perpendicular to the 





*It is well established that neps are produced nearly 100 per 
cent from immature cotton. No textile man needs to be told 
that (except for certain novelty yarns) neps are most undesirable 
in either yarn or fabric. Further, it is well known that imma- 
ture cotton is weak and difficult to spin because of its thin- 
walled flat cross-section. ( See Fig. pages 61 and 62.) Thus a means 
by which the degree of maturity (or conversely the degree of 
immaturity) might be easily measured is of value to the cotton 
classer. It puts him in a position to reject immature cotton be- 
fore it has a chance to enter the mill or, if he wants to make 
novelty nep yarn, to make sure that he gets the best cotton for 
the purpose 


scope . 7 - . . . ° « 


ERE is a brief, and readily understandable, dis- 
cussion of how to measure the maturity of 
cotton fiber by the use of the polarizing micro- 
scope. It emphasizes the point that, through the 
adaptation of a new polarizing material, this can 
be done effectively and inexpensively. 
Mr. Schwarz in this article has interpreted the 
subject in terms of practical value. 


direction in which the light is travelling. A cotton 
fiber has the ability—shared by such other substances 
as quartz, mica and feldspar—to sort out and re-direct 
the light waves so that they vibrate only in two direc- 
tions—at right angles with each other and at right 
angles to the direction in which the light is travelling. 
Vibrations of ordinary light (just before it reaches 
the cotton fiber are much like a crowd of people mill- 
ing about in a country fair. After leaving the cotton, 
the vibrations resemble the orderly marching of an 
army. Ordinary light behaves like a baseball crowd 
from the Yankee Stadium trying to enter a subway 
station. Polarized light behaves like the same crowd 
as it passes through the turnstiles in the subway— 
each individual with his nickel. 

The old-fashioned way of producing polarized light 
was by means of a similar sounding device—a Nicol 
prism. These prisms are expensive and two of them 
formed the essential parts of the earlier polarizing 
microscopes through which polarized light of any sort 
could be studied. Now a new substance has been man- 
ufactured which polarizes light and which costs only 
a fraction of the price of the prisms. Thus has be- 
come possible an inexpensive cotton classer’s polarizing 
microscope with which to study cotton fiber. 

It would seem almost self-evident that it was only 
logical to study cotton with polarized rather than or- 
dinary light since cotton itself is a polarizer of light. 
When such studies were undertaken by the author it 
was found that the mature fiber which produced good 
yarn, strong, even and free from neps, appeared very 
different from the immature cotton which produced 
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Here are shown the cross sections of 
fibers and the difference in the de- 
gree of maturity may be readily dis- 
cerned. Upper left shows the ma- 
ture fiber; upper right shows the par- 
tially mature; lower left shows the 
partially immature; and lower right 
is the immature fiber 
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neps, weakness and irregularity in the 
yarn and fabric. A simple method of 
analysis was developed and the only 
drawback was the expense of the micro- 
scope which must be used. Now there 
is available a microscope using the new 
polarizing material which makes possible *@ 
easy maturity measurement of cotton at 
very much less cost. 

It will not be necessary in this dis- 
cussion to go into the theory of fiber 
structure which explains why cotton polarizes light 
and why immature fibers polarize it differently from 
mature fibers. The reader who is interested in the 
theory will find the subject discussed by Astbury’, the 
present author’, and by Osborne’, in its various phases. 

As a matter of immediate interest it will be only 
necessary to refer above to see the difference be- 
tween mature, partially mature, partially immature 
and immature fibers as shown by the appearance of 
their cross-sections. That the thick walls and sub- 
stantial, rounded structure of the mature fibers should 
make for easier spinning and better yarn is obvious. 

Several hundred fibers are taken at random from 
a cotton classer’s pull before it is stapled, combed par- 
allel brushed lightly to straighten and mounted in a 
thin layer on a glass microscope slide between two 
small bits of scotch tape, adhesive or cement. A small 
section of an old top comb from a cotton comber will 
be found very satisfactory for the paralleling opera- 
tion, and a small eyebrow brush obtainable at any 
toilet goods counter for the final brushing. The slide 
is then placed on the stage of the cotton classer’s mic- 
roscope and the revolving stage B (Fig. I) rotated un- 
til the fibers are substantially lined up 45 degrees to 
the right of vertical. The microscope is focused and 
the fibers brought to parallelism with the ocular cross 
hair which runs up to the right. The body-tube slide 
A is pushed to the left and the background against 


1Astbury—‘Fundamentals of Fibre Structure’’, Oxford Press, 
London (1933). 


2Schwarz—‘‘Micro Measurement of Cotton Maturity in Polar- 
ized Light’’. ‘Textiles and the Microscope’, McGraw-Hill, New 
York (1934). Rayon and Melliand Textile Monthly, June, 1936, 
page 61. Textile World, July, 1935, page 89. Textile Research, 
Vol. V (1935), page 370. 

%5Osborne—‘Micro Analysis of Textile Fibres—IV, The Struc- 
ture of Cotton’. Textile Research, April, 1935, page 275; May, 
1935, page 307. 
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which the fibers appear should now be a bright magen- 
ta color. The fibers themselves will be of different 
colors depending upon their maturity. 

Mature fibers will appear a golden yellow along 
their entire visible length and will remain yellow as 
the stage is rotated. Partially mature fibers will ap- 
pear distinctly greenish, changing to yellow as they 
are turned through 90 degrees or alternately yellow 
and blue along their entire visible length. Partially 
immature fibers will appear clear blue along their en- 
tire visible length and will turn to deep yellow upon 
rotation through 90 degrees. Fully immature fibers 
will appear purple (almost the same color as the back- 
ground) along their entire visible length and will 
change to deep orange when rotated through 90 de- 
grees. Table I] summarizes the appearance of the fi- 
bers for different maturities and in various orienta- 
tions). 

To determine the maturity rating of the sample it 
is only necessary to count the percentage of fibers of 
each color and properly weight these values as spin- 
ning experience or yarn or fabric appearance indi- 
cates. A convenient device for counting the fibers 
in each color classification is constructed by mounting 
five counters on a base board. One is adjusted to ring 
a bell after any desired number of fibers has been 
counted. Each of the others registers the number of 
fibers in each group. As the slide carrying upon its 
surface the parallel bundle of cotton fibers is pushed 
slowly across the stage of the microscope, each fiber 
is counted by pressing the key on the first (totalizing) 
counter, and the key on the counter labelled with the 
color of the fiber being studied. If the bell is set to 


‘ring after one hundred fibers have passed the inter- 


section of the cross hairs in the microscope, the read- 
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ings on the remaining four counters will give the per- 
centages of mature, partially mature, partially imma- 
ture and immature fibers present. Average the re- 
sults of three tests and treat the averages in the man- 
ner to be described below. 

It will not be difficult for a mill equipped with the 
cotton classer’s microscope to test samples of cotton 
which have produced nep free yarns and fabrics and 
to test samples of cottons which have produced uneven 
and neppy material. Thus limits can be established 
in line with the current practice of that particular mill 
below which maturity-rating a sample will be rejected 
and above which it will be purchased. The complete 
set of three tests occupies only a very few minutes and 
insures purchase of cotton which will not only be ac- 
ceptable to the classer for character and staple but for 
maturity as well. A number of cotton mills are now 
using the much more expensive type of polarizing mic- 
roscope with satisfaction and it is felt that many more 
will now be in a position to enjoy the benefits result- 





Left, nep as it appears on the fabric surface; right, same nep by 
transmitted light after removal .. os se 


ing from the use of the new cotton classer’s instru- 
ment. 

The accompanying Table II shows the method of 
obtaining the maturity rating, assuming arbitrary 
factors for degree of immaturity. . 









































TABLE | 
Maturity Fiber Position 
45° Right 45° Left 
Mature Yellow Yellow 
Green or 
Partially Mature . Alternate 
Blue and Yellow 
Yellow 
Partially Immature Blue Golden Yellow 
Immature Purple Orange 














This method of rating takes into account cases like 
the following. Suppose there were 90 mature fibers 
and 10 immature fibers in a lot. This condition is 
obviously worse than the case where there may have 
been 90 mature fibers and 10 partially immature fi- 
bers. This latter instance is, in turn, worse than the 
case of 90 mature and 10 partially mature fibers. Now 
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the ratings for the three cases would be figured as in 


Table 3. 








siieiides - eitandepinianiis copii ——— 
TABLE II 
Dis- Cor- 
% Fiber count rected Maturity 
Fiber Count Factor Count Rating 
40 
Mature ..... 40 40 
40 + 60 + 60 + 40 
Part Mature . 30 2 60 40 
= -—- = 20 
Part Immature 20 3 60 200 
Immature ... 10 4 40 











In the foregoing calculations the ratings of 2, 3 
and 4 are chosen for illustrative purposes. It is as- 
sumed that each mill would make experiments to de- 
termine whether they consider for their conditions 
that a fully mature fiber was five times as good as an 
immature fiber or 1.39 times as good, etc., ... It would 
obviously be more important to the mill manufactur- 
ing cotton fabric for liners for rubber 
calenders to avoid all possibility of neps 
and resulting unevenness of fabric sur- 
face. To be able to produce a fabric sur- 
face which was decidedly free from neps 
and from knots due to yarn breakage and 
consequent piecing up would greatly de- 
crease the cost and time of inspection 
and mending, which now represents a 
real increase in the cost of such fabrics. 
Here a definite classification into four 
groups as noted would be almost essen- 
tial. It would be good practice to put a 
high discount factor on partially imma- 
ture and immature fibers. For the man- 
ufacturer who produces dyed material in 
solid color, and where neps (which do not 
take the dye as in normal portions of the goods) are 
undesirable from the standpoint of color uniformity, 
separation of cotton into two classes—mature and par- 
tially mature on one hand and partially immature and 
immature on the other would be adequate. The pres- 
ence of knots is not so serious an objection here. For 
the manufacturer of flannel, where the surface of the 
fabric is to be napped anyway, the presence of neps 
is not such a serious matter as in the other cases 





TABLE III 
Readings Corrected 
i a 90 90 90 90 90 90 
Partially Mature ...... 10 0 0 20 0 0 
Partially Immature .... 0 10 0 0 30 0 
Dy. os e< ta ees soe 0 0 10 0 0 40 
PE tite ceed eens 82 75 69 











mentioned. Such a manufacturer might be much more 
interested in preserving the maximum amount of yarn 
strength to withstand the napping operation and pro- 
duce a flannel of the greatest possible durability. He 
would rate perhaps the undesirability of immature 
cotton differently from other mills. 

It is sincerely hoped that as the cotton classer’s 
microscope comes into increasing use, the manufactur- 
ers will expend some time and effort in working out a 
satisfactory rating system for their own conditions. 
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Part Four—Concluded from November Issue 





By Richard S. Pope 


Fly Frames 


All the roving processes are the same in principle 
and are very near the same in detail between the dif- 
ferent makes, consequently, any form to check one 
kind should serve for the others. Such a form is as 
follows: 

Frame number, hank roving, stock, gauge, make, diam- 
eter of front, middle, back rolls, setting between front and 
middle rolls, setting between middle and back rolls, draft 
gear, twist gear, lay gear, tension gear, taper gear, break 
draft gears, blunt and broken skewers, broken or missing 
skewer steps, condition of roving rod, length or width of 
leather on top roll, actual length of traverse, condition of 
top rolls, back, middle, front, condition of flyers, condition 
of spindles, bolsters, spindle shaft gears, spindle gears, bob- 
bin shaft gears, bobbin gears, spindle points, builder jaws, 
builder dogs, horsehead gearing and compound, top cone 


sprung, condition of cone belt, roller beam lined and leveled, 
etc., and remarks. 


From the diameters of the rolls and the space 
between the rolls is figured the length of the set- 
tings. What the settings should be is a matter of 
opinion, however a consensus of opinions for setting 
on staple of given length is likely to be very near the 
same. Lately there seems to be a leaning toward 
closer settings than were formerly generally used, at 
the same time the weight on the rolls has been in- 
creased. The idea behind the opinion seems to be 
that as the rolls become worn they lose their grip- 
ping power, and to counteract this loss, the weight 
should be increased, and to further compensate for 
this loss the rolls should be closed to insure full 
drafting effect. 

Needless to say, such a procedure can go so far 
before trouble is encountered, however, there is an 
advantage in following such a plan on very old 
frames. If the rolls are very smooth their gripping 
power can be increased to a certain extent by chang- 
ing the direction in which they turn by putting the 
rolls of a left hand frame into a right hand frame 
and right hand rolls in a left hand frame. Where 
this has been tried with doubtful results it might be 
possible that only the front rolls were exchanged; to 
get full benefit all three rolls should be exchanged. 
All change gears should be checked by actually 
counting the teeth in the gears and not depending on 
the number that is punched on the side of the gear. 
It may seem far-fetched but gears have been found 
where there was a difference in what they were and 
what they were supposed to be; this is particularly 
true where the gears are cut in the mill’s own shop. 
It is a good rule for some responsible person to check 
all gears coming into the department to see that they 
are what they are supposed to be. 

If all the frames are cataloged as having the same 
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roll diameter it is generally expected that the draft 
gears for a given size roving should be the same, 
however, if there is considerable difference in the 
age of the frames it is not always possible to use the 
same size draft gear to get roving of equal weight, 
therefore it is sometimes necessary to correct this 
difference by using different crown or draft gears. 
If any difference is found in these gears the reason 
should be found and if such condition is the result 
of carelessness the condition should be rated in pro- 
portion to those that are correct and those that are 
not. 

The twist is practically a fixed proposition except 
for the same condition that would cause unequal 
drafting, however, if such a condition does exist it 
is not as easily determined as a difference in draft- 
ing or as easy to make equal, therefore all frames 
with the same twist constant should, for all practi- 
cal purposes, be the same. In case there are several 
twist constants for the same type of frame it is a 
good idea to make them all the same by changing 
the gear on the top cone that drives through the 
twist gearing; this is not always possible but if it 
can be done it makes less confusion when frames 
are changed and also gives uniform twist that in turn 
will give more uniform drafting at the following pro- 
cess. 

Lay gears should be checked to see that they are 
uniform; also they should be figured by the lay con- 
stant to see how near they are to what the machinery 
manufacturer recommends for the roving being run; 
in addition to this, the first layer of roving on the 
bobbin should be inspected to determine whether the 
layers are as close as possible. If any of the bobbin 
shows through the roving it would probably be better 
to reduce the speed of the rail until none of the bob- 
bin shows. 

It is hardly possible that anyone would advocate 
running the same tension gear on every frame pro- 
ducing the same size roving as there are se- ral 
things that would make such a procedure impractica! 
or impossible. If it is found that the size of the ten- 
sion gears varies as much or more than 5 per cent 
then it is a good idea to check some of the factors 
that would make it necessary to run gears of various 
sizes. At this point there might be opinions that 5 
per cent is not a big variation, also the question will 
probably come up as to what difference does it make 
if different gears are on the frame provided the ten- 
sion on the roving is satisfactory. This question has 
been discussed in COTTON by those who understand 
the subject; a feeble summary of which would be 
that with correct cone outlines, cone gears, com- 
pound gears, lay gears, and a given size of empty 
bobbin, the cone belt should start in a certain place 
and continue up the cone with a minimum amount of 
slippage to produce a package that has equal tension 
all the way through. Whether the cones have proper 
outlines or not is outside this discussion, but on 
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An example of the form used in connection with making the survey on fly frames. (See August, September, and 


November installments for other forms.) 


checking some frames where there is a wide differ- 
ence in tension gears, there has been disclosed the 
fact that in a number of instances the compound 
pinion gears were not the same; that the bottom 
cone gears were not the same; that the lay gears 
were not the same; that the frames did not start the 
doff with the belt in the same position as other 
frames that had the same pinion gears and bottom 
cone gears; also the cone belts were not the same 
width due to their being rubbed by the belt shipper 
at each change of the traverse. Consequently, when 
the rack was run back at the beginning of the doff 
the effective widths of the belts were not the same, 
furthermore several changes of the traverse were 
made before the shipper moved the belt along the 
cone. 

The taper gears are generally found to be uni- 
form except in instances where experiments have 
been made and the correct gear not replaced after- 
ward. In a number of instances it is found that the 
taper of the bobbins has been changed to increase 
the amount of roving on the bobbin; the idea is good 
provided the bluntness of the taper does not cause 
the roving to slough-off and cause enough waste to 
offset the advantage of more roving on the bobbin. 

A check of the break draft gears is not likely to 
show any difference. Even if found to be different 
it is doubtful that any damage would have been 
caused provided the change has not been too extreme, 
however this point should be checked to insure uni- 
formity. 

Blunt skewers, broken skewers and skewer steps 
broken or missing are not likely to cut a big figure 
in the operation of a card room, but level creels with 
good skewers are a big help to a frame hand when 
the roving is being set in, because it is less likely 
that there will be short singlings to cause trouble in 
later processes. Skewers that are bad should be 
counted and the condition at this point rated in the 
proportion to those that are good and those that 
should be replaced. 


Traverse Motion 


The length or width of the leather on the top 
rolls is the maximum amount that could be expected 
of the traverse motion, however, it is not practical to 
set the traverse motion to make the full width of the 
leather roll as the rolls do not make an exact fit to 
the cap bars and any effort to make the traverse mo- 


tion equal to the width of the leather is likely to 
cause the roving to run out the side. The actual 
length of the traverse should be measured by noting 
the discoloration on the top roll or by putting in a 
new roll and marking the length of the throw, keep- 
ing in mind that some types of motions give a direct 
traverse and others do not. Whatever the amount of 
the traverse, it should be noted and if possible in- 
creased so that it takes in the top roll within at least 
one quarter of an inch of each end of the leather. 
Where the traverse is found to be short, the reason 
is either the motion has worked loose or has been 
shortened because some of the roving guides have 
been bent to the side or the holes in the guides are 
too big. The remedy for these faults are easily seen 
and not a great effort is needed to correct it. <A cer- 
tain smart mill man of today makes a practice of 
giving particular attention to the traverse motions in 
the mills under his supervision, having had this point 
drilled into him by his father who attributed his own 
success to giving traverse motions full attention. 
Probably the truth of the success was attention to 
points that are generally considered minor details. 

The condition of the top rolls is a point that must 
be determined by the opinion of the person making 
the check and rated according to this opinion. Good 
rolls tend toward making good running work and here 
seems to be a poor place to lean backward to save 
money; rolls that are rough, oil soaked, grooved or 
hollowed should not be allowed in the frame. 

In looking over the flyers, the number that are 
sprung should be counted, at the same time it should 
be determined whether the spring condition is caused 
by speed or whether the frame hand is running the 
frame after it has knocked off when the bobbins are 
full. Some enterprising frame hands will do this 
without any thought as to the damage being done by 
the roving being stretched if the stock rubs against 
the legs of the flyers or the damage being done by 
springing the flyers. The wear on the let-on or 
where the flyer fits on the spindle should be deter- 
mined by comparison with a new flyer and spindle, 
at the same time the pins should be inspected to see 
how much they lack fitting the slot in the spindle; a 
worn condition at these two places should be rated 
accordingly. While looking over the flyers, the press- 
ers should be given particular attention to see how 
many are bent up or down or have been flattened. 
Pressers that do not have the same curvature will not 
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allow the same tension on the roving and a great 
many soft bobbins can be traced to such condition. 

Spindles and bolsters are often found so badly 
worn that there is an eccentric motion at the top of 
the flyer that will do as much damage as a sprung 
steel roll. The condition of these parts should be 
rated according to the best judgment of the person 
making the check. 

The spindle shaft gears, spindle gears and other 
gearing of fixed type is perhaps a condition that can- 
not be easily remedied or improved without an out- 
lay of considerable money, however if there is evi- 
dence that the condition of these gears is causing bad 
work or loss of production then tests should be made 
to support the evidence before any recommendation 
is made te have such gears replaced. In any event, 
the condition of the gearing should be rated accord- 
ing to the best judgment of the checker. 

In checking the sprung condition of the top cone 
it would be best to determine whether the shaft is 
sprung or if the eccentric motion is caused by a set 
screw having come loose and having forced the cone 
off center. Such a condition will cause the bottom 
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cone to jump, making it possible that the cone belt 
will slip. At the same time it is a good idea to see 
whether the top and bottom cones are in line. 

The roll beam should be checked to see whether 
it is properly lined and level; in case it is found to 
be out either way then the amount should be record- 
ed. 

No doubt there are many more items in the card 
room that are important enough to be included in a 
survey such as this. At the same time there may be 
listed here items that in the ordinary run of events 
would not be considered worth while. In the event 
that it is not possible to turn the making of a survev 
over to individuals who do nothing but make a sur- 
vey, it might prove to the mill’s advantage if the 
headings were made and the overseer checked at 
least one frame a day. As there are approximately 
300 working days in a year and the average mill does 
not have over 300 machines in the card room, it seems 
possible that such a schedule would meet the re- 
quirements of The Scavenger Roll’s suggestion that 
each mill be periodically analyzed. 


(This concludes a 4-part discussion.—The Editor) 





Shown above are the members of the Cotton Textile Mission which sailed for Japan on Christmas Eve aboard 
the Chichibu Maru. These men will seek a voluntary regulation by Japanese manufacturers of their rapidly in- 
creasing exports of cotton goods to this country. Left to right the members are: Claudius [. Murchison, New 
York, president, The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc.; Robert W. Philip, Atlanta, Ga., editor COTTON; Cason Calla- 
way, LaGrange, Ga., chairman of the Callaway Mills; Donald Comer, Birmingham, president, American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association; and Harry L. Bailey, New York, president, Wellington Sears Company ... . 
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Finding the Percentage 


Size in Warps 


In which the author shows how the percentage size 
may be quickly calculated as each beam is doffed. 





readers a discussion on a simple method of ob- 

taining the percentage of size and gain, if any, in 
moisture content in sized warps as each warp is de- 
livered from the slasher; it is by use of a chart and 
the data of the percentage of size and stretch from 
the set. 

The chart, when completed, is so simple that any 
competent slasher man can keep his own records. 

We would like to have each warp contain a cer- 
tain percentage of size and moisture and a minimum 
of stretch. So in recording each beam separately, we 
know whether or not we are running an even percent- 
age of size, whereas, in checking set by set we do not 
know what the individual warp contains. 

In using this system in checking up on our warps 
we may find that there is a greater variation than we 
deem necessary. There are several things that may 
cause this. 

Blankets. They become hardened and squeeze the 
size out of the yarn instead of dressing it into the 
yarn. We find that washing out the blankets once a 
week will eliminate this on white, all wool blankets. 
However, if part-cotton and part-wool blankets are 
washed after dyed yarn has been run, they will fall 
to pieces because the caustic has tendered them. 

Speed. We find that the higher speed we run, the 
greater percentage of size is put on the warp and the 
less stretch there is. It is important to run the same 
speed for the entire set, except while the cylinder is 
heating. 

Cooking. The size must be mixed and cooked the 
Same way each time and should measure the same 
number of gallons when finished. 

Steam. There may be too much water in the steam 
or the traps in the cylinders may not be functioning 
properly. 

Fig. 1 is a good form to use in recording and work- 
ing out data on the set. 

Fig. 2 is a simple chart showing yards per pound 
for given yards and pounds, and is to be used in con- 
junction with Fig..1 to get the per cent size for each 
beam. 

An explanation of Fig. 2 is as follows: In this re- 
port there are four principal figures we are to arrive 
at, per cent size for each beam, per cent size for the 
set, and gain, if any, in moisture content and stretch. 

Yards. The yards per loom beam are recorded by 
a clock on the front delivery roll, or by counting the 
cuts per beam with known yards per cut. 

Tare. Empty loom beams should be weighed ac- 
curately and the weight marked on the heads. 

Gross. The best way to obtain the gross weight 
is to use platform scales and push the truck and the 
beam on and then allow for the weight of the truck. 


| WOULD like to submit for the consideration of your 





Net Weight. The net weight is obtained by sub- 
tracting the tare from the gross weight. This will 
give the pounds of yarn for the yards recorded. Divide 
the pounds into the yards to get yards per pound, 
which is the basis used in the chart. 

Working figures to obtain yards per pound relative 
to percent, to be used in the chart (Fig. 2), follow: 

20s yarn; 2,400 ends; 15,000 yards; 1 per cent 
stretch. 


2,400 < 15,000 


20 X 840 


To get weight of the set after sizing, divide the 
weight of unsized yarn by 100 minus the largest 
probable percentage of size on yarn. As 100 — 13 = 
87 per cent. 

15,000 yards in the set plus 1 per cent stretch (ad- 
just the per cent stretch to individual conditions) is 
15,000 + 150 = 15,150 total yards in the finished set. 


Weight of set 2,143 





= 2,143 pounds, the weight of 
unsized yarn. 


= 2,463 pounds of yarn 


Then: 
.87 (for 13 per cent) sized. 





15,150 yards for set 





= 6.15 yards per pound at 13 
2,463 pounds of set sized per cent. 

Following this procedure in working out the whole 
range for the chart we have: 

2,143 pounds 15,150 yards Yardsperpound Per Cent Size 


And Increase, If Any, 
In Moisture Content 


87 2,463 6.15 13 
6.18 121% 
88 2,435 6.22 12 
6.25 11% 
89 2,408 6.29 11 
6.32 10% 
90 2,381 6.36 10 
6.39 91% 
91 2,359 6.43 9 
6.46 814 
92 2,329 6.50 8 
6.53 T% 
93 2,304 6.57 


Now notice the first beam recorded in Fig. 1; it 
has 940 yards and 148 pounds net weight. Looking 
at the chart (Fig. 2) we see that 940 yards and 148 
pounds is 6.35 yards per pound. The closest figure 
for this is 6.836 yards per pound, which is 10 per 
cent size; this is shown in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of Fig. 2. The same procedure is followed in 
making up the entire report. 

The reader will note that the chart (Fig. 2) reads 
“Per cent of size and increase, if any, in moisture 
content.” This too, is one of the purposes of the 
chart, to inform the slasher tender when he is run- 
ning a higher or lower percentage of moisture con- 
tent than he desires. 

After tests, the slasher foreman will have his 
moisture content regulated and from then on he will 
know that the variation is due to the size content and 
not moisture content. 

Percentage of size for the set. When the set is run 
off and all the data are recorded, the vards and 
pounds are added up. The hard waste is added to 
the net pounds of sized yarn and the soft waste is 
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Fig. |. Form for recording data. 


deducted from the weight of the unsized yarn. The 
difference between the final weights is the increase 
due to sizing. This difference times 100 divided by 
the sized pounds equals the percentage of size for 
the set (as shown at the bottom of Fig. 1). 

Note that we record set number, yarn number, 
number of ends, yards, yards per minute, set weight 
of unsized yarn, pounds of starch used, pounds of 
compound used, soft waste, hard waste, and number 
of kettles of size made. This is a record to file for 
future reference. 

Loss or gain in weight over solids used. We record 
the gallons of size we have at the beginning of the set, 
the number of kettles made at 145 gallons each for the 
set, and the balance left at the end. In the illustra- 
tion, we show none at the start, two kettles made at 
145 gallons each (which is 290 gallons made), and 65 
gallons left in the vat, 10 gallons in No. 1 kettle and 
27 gallons in No. 3 kettle; this makes a total of 102 
gallons on hand at the end. Then 290 gallons minus 
102 gallons leaves 188 gallons that were used. 

For each kettle we use 130 pounds of starch and 
30 pounds of compound, which equals 160 pounds of 
solids per kettle. 160 pounds of solids divided by 145 
gallons equals 1.10 pounds of solids per gallon of size. 
Then 1.10 times 188 gallons used equals 208 pounds 
of solids used. 


Since the test shows the percentage of size and in- 
crease, if any, in the moisture content; what is the 
actual percentage of size added and what per cent is 
moisture? We know the pounds of soft yarn and the 
pounds of solids used, including moisture. The yarn 
contains approximately 6 per cent moisture, the starch 
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11 per cent and the compound 49 per cent. (By test.) 


130 pounds starch at 11 per cent equals___ 14.3 pounds moisture 
30 pounds compound at 49 per cent equals 14.7 pounds moisture 


— 


160 pounds solids per kettle equals 29.0 pounds moisture 


29.0 pounds divided by 160 pounds equals approximately 18 per 
cent moisture content in the solids. 
2138 pounds of soft yarn less 6 per cent moisture equals 2010 


pounds of dry weight yarn. 
208 pounds of solids less 18 per cent moisture equals 171 
pounds of dry weight solids. — 
Total dry weight delivered from slasher . 2181 
pounds. 


2383 pounds of yarn delivered including moisture. 
2181 pounds of yarn delivered excluding moisture. 


— 


202 pounds of moisture in yarn delivered, or 8.47 per cent 


171 pounds of dry solids used divided by 2181 


pounds of dry 
weight delivered equals 7.84 per cent size added. 


8.47 per cent moisture in the finished yarn less 6 per cent in the 
soft yarn equals 2.47 per cent gain in the moisture content. 7.84 
per cent size added plus 2.47 per cent moisture gain equals 10.31 
per cent total increase in weight. 


Stretch. Arriving at the stretch for the set is sim- 
ply a matter of subtracting the yards at the start from 
the yards at the end, with the waste considered. 

A fairly accurate method of obtaining the yards of 
stretch is known. The yards and weight of the un- 
sized yarn being known, it is a matter of dividing the 
pounds into the yards to get the yards per pound. 
Multiply this figure by the pounds of waste and we 
have the yards of waste. Deduct this from the yards 
at the start and we have the yards actually used in the 
set. The same applies to the sized yards, except the 
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Fig. 2. Chart showing yards per pound. 


yards must be added instead of subtracted. The dif- 
ference in the total yards of sized yarn and the total 
yards of unsized yarn will give the yards of stretch. 
From this the percentage of stretch may be found. 
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END BREAKAGE TESTS 
|mportant Factor in Spinning 


By P. B. Parks, Jr. 


Superintendent, Erwin Mill No. 5, Erwin, N. C. 


ON’T waste time reading this article if you 
[) know what makes the ends come down on your 

spinning frames. If you are satisfied with 
the way your spinning is running, save your eyesight 
for reading something more beneficial. Don’t even 
expect to find here the answer to your particular 
problem. I have no panacea to offer. 

However, if you are not in the habit of running 
some form of an analytical end-down test, I can safe- 
ly say that you can help yourself by using this time- 
tested type of trouble barometer. 

To be grammatically correct, we should ask our- 
selves, “How well is my spinning running?’ but in 
plain “cotton-milleese” we usually put it, “How good 
is my spinning running?” No matter how we asx 
ourselves that question, the answer, to be an intell:- 
gent one, must be based on something more concrete 
than the fact that we see a good number of spinners 
sitting down at the end of their frames or that we 
see a lot of big laps on the scavenger rolls and a lot of 
perspiration on the brow of a harrowed spinner at- 
tempting the impossible task of “keeping ’em up”. 

It is perfectly true that we can tell by these signs 
whether our work is running comparatively good or 
bad, but we can get no insight as to what causes 
either condition nor to what degree. In short, we 
need some term which will express the degree of per- 
fection our work is attaining so far as ends down are 
concerned, and some device or method of determining 
that degree. 

First, as to some term which will adequately con- 
vey an idea as to how the spinning is running, I know 
of no more useful expression than, “Ends down per 
thousand spindle hours”. 

The spindle hour is an expression of running time 
and is arrived at by multiplying the number of spin- 
dles being considered by the number of hours which 
those spindles are operated. Therefore, 1,000 spindle 
hours could be obtained by running 1,000 spindles for 
one hour, 500 spindles for two hours, 100 spindles for 
10 hours—or any other combination which will equal 
1,000 spindle hours. 

“Ends down per thousand spindle hours’, then, is 
simply the number of ends, by actual count, which 
come down in 1,000 hours of operation. 

For example, suppose we are observing the ends 
down on 10 sides. After watching the spinner put 
up ends for 8 hours on these sides, we find that she 
has put up 220 ends. Each side has 114 spindles. 
Therefore 10 K 114 & 8 —.9,120 spindle hours of 


HERE is a great deal in this discussion 

that is elementary, but it contains food 
for thought for every mill. End-down tests 
are common practice in many mills; for 
those, and for those who are just beginning 
to use them, Mr. Parks gives his method, 
reasons why, and some of the results 


operation. In terms of thousands of spindle hours 
120 

this can be expressed as 9 ——— thousand spindle 
1000 

hours or simply 9.12 thousand spindle hours. To 

determine the ends down per thousand spindle hours 

we would divide 220 by 9.12 — 24.12 ends down per 

1,000 spindle hours. 

Now that we have a term to express the way our 
work is running, let’s look at the possibilities of 
helping ourselves in more ways than by just know- 
ing how good or how bad the work is running. 

We want to know not only “how good”, but 
“why”. Here is where an analytical end-down test 
comes in. 

To make our end-down test analytical, we not 
only must keep an account of how many ends come 
down, but must analyze each end down to determine 
the cause of its coming down. Of course it is often 
very difficult to find a definite cause and we find our- 
selves having to classify a rather large number of 
ends down as “cause unknown”. The smarter and 
more experienced the test maker is, the fewer mis- 
takes in analysis are made. 

By referring to the accompanying illustration of 
a hypothetical end-down test blank, it may be readily 
seen that the mechanics of tabulating the ends down 
are very simple—each mark representing an end 
down and appearing in the appropriate horizontal 
column to designate the cause for its coming down. 


Avoid These Mistakes 


There are several mistakes that should be care- 
fully avoided when making a test of this kind. 

First, the person who is making the end-down 
test should never attempt to make the test on more 
sides than are operated by one spinner. 

This is obvious because of the fact that he can 
accompany only one person at a time and his analy- 
sis must be made prior to the end being put back up. 
This in turn is true because the dangling end on the 
bobbin furnishes one of the best clues as to the cause 
of the end coming down and the spinners breaking 
off this end of the yarn might destroy valuable evi- 
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dence. Therefore, the spinner should follow the test- 
maker and put up the ends only after they have been 
analyzed. This means the closest co-operation and 
care must be exercised not to miss a thing. 

Another “don’t” is not to make a test of too short 
a duration or on too few spindles, because the more 
spindle hours involved, the more accurate the reflec- 
tion of the true condition. Too few hours might 
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give undue emphasis to the running conditions in a 
certain part of the day or at some particular stage 
in the filling of a bobbin. 

When it cannot be determined with reasonable 
certainty what caused an end to come down, it 
should by all means be elassified as “unknown 
cause” instead of being put “somewhere’’. Strict 
adherence to this rule will make a test far more 
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reliable than if guess-work is used. 

I have seen an idea used to good advantage which 
is decidedly worthwhile. During the test a chalk 
mark is made on the creel or thread-board of the 
spinning frame back of each spindle as the ends are 
put up. In this way, any “repeaters” can be found. 
I have known as high as eight ends to come down 
on the same spindle during a test. It can be readily 
understood how easily this can occur without being 
detected by the spinner when every spindle looks 
exactly alike. 

Furthermore, end-down tests will reveal another 
situation, which is that not all of the spindles are 
causing ends down. It will usually be found that 
the great majority of the spindles will run for a 
considerable length of time without any trouble, but 


The author of this article, P. B. Parks. 
Another article by Mr. Parks entitled 
"Loom Stoppage Tests—Why and 
How to Make Them" appeared on 
page 44 of the January, 1936, issue 
of COTTON pig righ ga 





that there are a comparatively few of the total num- 
ber of spindles which are causing most of the 
trouble. In other words, I believe it is safe to say 
that in almost any spinning room, a test will reveal 
that not over 25 per cent of the spindles are causing 
more than 75 per cent of the ends down. Naturally 
when it is possible to ferret out and identify the 
trouble makers, the running of the work can be ma- 
terially improved by correcting whatever is the 
cause of the frequent breakage on one of these spin- 
dles. 

A quick glance at the end-down test illustrated 
here will reveal the most interesting items at once. 
The largest item is “Unclassified”. This is usually 
the case and in trying to locate the causes of trouble 
this item must be overlooked because of its hybrid 
origin. 

Nine ends down caused by other ends in only 
3,648 spindle hours of operation is rather high and 
could be caused by lack of or the wrong type of 
separators, by too light a traveler, etc. 

Eight bunches in the roving and eight singlings 
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are no compliment to the card room. 

And so on down the line, we can detect any item 
abnormally large and theorize as to what could be 
the answer to remedying the trouble and then after 
making the indicated changes, we can make another 
end-down test to see in black and white whether we 
have really put our finger on the sore spot. 

One of the most useful features of the end-down 
test is the fact that sore spots are so frequently 
spot-lighted when no one concerned had any idea of 
their proportion or importance. 

In one instance in our own experience, we found 
by means of the end-down test that we were using 
a top roller covering which was costing us far too 
much in ends down, despite the fact that the life 
of the covering was extremely long and therefore 
apparently inexpensive. 

Whenever there is any doubt as to the relative 
merits of two different products, settings, etc., the 
comparative end-down test is very useful. 

Suppose that we are undecided whether to use 
square or round point ring travelers (this is hard to 
imagine as most spinners and superintendents get 
violent at the suggestion that their preference isn’t 
infallible). The best way that I know of to defi- 
nitely find out which is best for one’s particular 
work is to run a comparative end-down test. One 
way to do this would be to put four or five sides on 
round point travelers and a like number of sides of 
the same yarn number on the same spinner on square 
point travelers. The tester will have two forms— 
one for each type of traveler—and will use the prop- 
er form for the end down which is being analyzed. 

Since all other conditions save the travelers used 
are identical, any sizable disparity in the number 
of ends down per thousand spindle hours in favor 
of either of the types of travelers would naturally 
indicate that traveler to be the best one for that 
particular use. 

Comparative end-down tests can be devised to 
determine the relative running qualities of two or 
more lots of roving which have been prepared under 
different drafts or twists in the card room, varying 
staple lengths, types of cotton or a multiplicity of 
other things on which we might want the “low 
down”’. 

Let us cut out guess work and use the simple, 
cheap and accurate analytical end-down test. We 
won’t regret it. 





In passing through the machine shop of a large 
southern mill, we saw a blackboard with the name of 
an employee written thereon. Upon inquiring the 
meaning of it, the superintendent replied, “Oh, that’s 
the name of one of the machinists that requisitioned 
a tool from the tool supply room and broke it. We’re 
just giving him a little free advertising. His name 


wil stay there until the next fellow gets careless, 
breaks something, and then the name of the new man 
with the tool he broke will be written in gold letters. 
Sometimes a man’s name will stay there for months 


before the next fellow forgets that a drill handle isn’t 
a hammer and tears it up. That little blackboard has 
saved us a lot of money. These fellows in here don’t 
like to see their name up there where visitors always 
ask what it means.” 


+ 


One mill has its laboratory truck, used for collect- 
ing samples in the mill, equipped with rubber tires so 
that the wheels will not injure the floor when the laden 
truck is nushed into the “lab.” 
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Quality Improved by 


Needle-Point 
Grinding 


By H. G. Lyon 


E ALL know that the condition of 
WW) our clothing, to a large extent, 

determines the quality of the 
finished yarn, and when the cards are 
making neppy and improperly cleaned 
sliver we find that the yarns produced in 
the spinning room are of poor quality. 
Carded sliver full of neps will not, by 
any process, be put in good condition 
after it leaves the card; it is therefore 
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FIG. 3 
NEW “NEEDLE - POINTED” 
WIRE 





essential that the carder see to it that 

the card clothing is in good condition in 

order that he may obtain clean sliver, which is pro- 
duced largely by the sharp teeth of the card cloth- 
ing. 

Among our cards we found several with older 
clothing that were not producing good work. Our 
company now has furnished us with a “needle-point” 
grinder and it has given us good results. For an ex- 
planation of needle pointing, I may define it thus: 
Grinding the sides of the wires to sharpen them as 
when they were originally put on the cards. 

This grinding tapers the wire from the knee to 
the point, and at the same time the wire maintains 
its original strength at the base. It creates a card- 
ing point because the wire is ground on the sides; 
the finest carding point possible is maintained. 
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FIG. 4 
GRINDING WHEEL 











For the grinding, first, we have to remove the 
feed plate and licker-in, because the grinding ma- 
chine is bolted to the frame parallel to the cylinder 
face. It usually takes about 45 minutes to prepare 
the back of the card for the grinding machine; we 
then remove the comb and comb boxes, and the coiler 
head, leaving the frame of the doffer clear for the 
grinder. This takes from 45 minutes to one hour. 
Next, we remove the loose and tight pulley of the 
card in order to put on the slow motion driving pulley 
for the grinder. 

We then bolt the machine to the frame and gauge 


from the traverse roller to the cylinder with a spe- 
cial gauge to set our machine parallel with the cylin- 
der. Next, we set our automatic feed at the position 
marked “out” on the brass dial. The time for grind- 
ing the cylinder is 4 hours; that is the length of time 
it takes for the machine to reach from the “out” po- 
sition to the “in” position on the dial, or to complete 
its grinding. The cylinder makes about 6 r.p.m. and 
the doffer 12 r.p.m. during the grinding, and the 
depth to which the machine feeds the grinding roller 
into the wire is about 5/32 of an inch, the grinding 
wheel being fed automatically and very slowly. We 
grind both the doffer and the cylinder. After grind- 
ing with the needle-point machine we set up our tra- 
verse rollers and grind very lightly for 4 hours; this 
gives the wire a new smooth point. We then put in 
the stock. It takes from 12 to 14 hours to take down, 
needle-point grind, and set up a card for new stock. 

By the needle-point grinding we believe that we 
get a good sharp wire, resulting in better carding, 
and the grinding is not expensive, for we will get 5 
or 6 years of service from these cards before employ- 
ing the needle-point grinder again. I might say that 
most of the wire that was needle-pointed had had 
from 15 to 20 years service. It is important to re- 
member that cards which have been needle-pointed 
should not be ground heavy with the traverse grind- 
er, as the wire may be damaged by hooking or run- 
ning over the sides. 

We have noticed the following improvements in 
our work from the old cards that have been needle- 
point ground: 

1. Less motes in the flat strips; 2. 
in the mote box; 3. less neps in the sliver; 4. 
better; 5. more fly under the card; 6. doffer strips 
better; and, 7. a smooth finished sliver. 

We have just completed the grinding of 65 cards 
and have noticed a great improvement in them, and 
certainly believe that it was well worth our time and 
the cost of the operation to complete the job; in fact, 
it is much cheaper than new clothing for the cylin- 
ders and doffers. 


more motes 
strips 








CurRENT TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


OW it is a lag in the cotton goods business when 

| \ sales drop down to the rate of production, 
let alone below output. But it is not a lag 

to give concern. In fact, the late 1936 business of 
the mills brought a welcome letdown from the press- 
ing demand of several months and an interlude that 


was satisfying also as demonstrating the healthy 
character of the 


Washington again prominent enormous turnover 
in cotton textile picture through the 
lengthy period of 

persistent buying on an unaccustomed scale. 

For more than half a year, each month had pro- 
duced a business in gray goods above the rate of out- 
put. The cumulative total of unfilled orders by the 
middle of December in printcloths alone was esti- 
mated at 450,000,000 yards. Mills on gray goods gen- 
erally were well sold through March and, in view of 
the trend of things, not anxious to be committed in- 
definitely ahead. 


Buyers Not Covered 


Yet at this juncture, it was evident that buyers 
were not covered beyond requirements. The transi- 
tion from a condition last spring of low distributor 
stocks to one of restored inventories befitting a new 
day of normal demand could not be completed in a 
moderately short period. Thus at the year-end it was 
manifest that continued broad buying would be need- 
ed early in the current year. 

Among the outstanding developments of the past 
month was the start of covering for the last half of 
this year by the industrial users of cotton goods. 
Buyers who normally look ahead to requirements six 
months in advance began to cover for July to De- 
cember, or at least to make broad inquiry for goods 
to be used in their own industries. This movement 
is significant of the prevailing confidence in an eco- 
nomic upswing of lasting character, in contrast with 
the false boom of 1933. 

Conservatives are always around to caution 
against optimism, but in business at large the signs 
are that confidence is sound and not based on op- 
timism. The cotton manufacturing industry has 
been too busy, perhaps, to bother itself with the long- 
term trend. At any rate, aside from expressing re- 
lief rather than anxiety over the December tapering- 
off of activity, this textile branch has not given it- 
self up to warnings. It had had too long a spell of 
depression and doldrums. 

In the outside economic spheres, however, there 
was some tendency to look askance at the rush of 
business during the last half of 1936 on the score 
that it was production as against future require- 


ments. If so, that would mean a reaction for demand 
to catch up. This questioning also had its uses, be- 
cause it appeared to disclose rather that industrial 
production was not running ahead of the current or 
nearby demand. It was typical that retailers indeed 
in many cases were unable to secure many items that 
they wanted for the holiday trade. 


Legislation Looms Ahead 


With the actual business picture assuring for 
1937, the cotton industry has come into the new year 
in a spirit of caution from another angle: that of 
legislation. The boom of recent months was a mere 
interlude of freedom of action, with Washington now 
looming again as a factor in industry: There is much 
uncertainty over what attitude the administration 
will take toward industry, in view of the mandate of 
the election. Some interpret that mandate on par- 
ticular questions, such as restoration of the NRA and 
direct regulation of working conditions. That is a 
far-fetched interpretation of the vote. 

“‘Whether the employers come into this conference 
(the two-day industrial co-ordination conference in 
December) or not, we expect Congress and the ad- 
ministration to remember who re-elected them”, said 
Thomas F. McMahon, president of the United Textile 
Workers. ‘“‘We expect them to live up to their man- 
date from labor and, insofar as it applies to the tex- 
tile workers, this means supporting and passing the 
National Act.” 


Most Mills Hold to NRA Schedules 


Mill men have been averse to further experiment 
and the leading cotton trade associations were not 
interested in the December meeting called by Major 
George L. Berry, industrial co-ordinator, because they 
felt that the industry was regulating itself and did 
not need government regulation. More than 95 per 
cent of the mills have held to the NRA code sched- 
ules, including hour and wage regulations. In fact 
on the first broad burst of prosperous conditions, 
they have advanced the wage scale 10 per cent over 
a wide part of the industry. 

Nevertheless, the industry realized before the 
year-end that it faced new legislative possibilities 
and may have to make new adjustments under the 
relations with government. Thus came into being 
once more a provisional clause in selling of goods. 
The clause, approved by the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, provides for adjust- 
ments in price on future deliveries in accordance 
with State or Federal legislation affecting the price 
of goods on order. The chief hope in the circum- 
stances is that the administration will recognize the 
inclination of cotton manufacturers to co-operate for 
the national benefit and steer a course free of radical 
tendencies which would create unbearable conditions, 
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Ragen mills in New England came into the current 
calendar year generally in the most encourag- 
ing position since the post-war boom. Stockholders 
in the mills of the district have been given a new 
hope from the remarkable change that came to their 
properties through the 1936 boom in cotton goods of 
the national industry. Profit- 
able conditions have been re- 
flected in resumption of divi- 
dend payments by companies 
that had not paid for years and, unless unseen ob- 
stacles arise, the future will be healthy for some 
time. 

Printcloths led the march forward of the past year, 
with its extraordinary national volume in the fall 
months, but fine cotton goods took up the pace and 
relatively were more active later in the general move- 
ment of big buying. Leading manufacturers of New 
England were still doing a broad business right into 
the last month of 1936, with no evidence of weaken- 
ing demand. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


Buyers Eager—Sellers Wary 


Buyers were eager to operate beyond deliveries 
that many manufacturers were willing to accept: The 
mills were in the unusual position of being able to 
pick the business along lines of production that they 
preferred to follow. Some buyers wanted to operate 
in the fall of this year. Sellers were wary of the 
far distant business, lest they miss profits of higher 
future prices on a rising market, or run into cancel- 
lations on some unexpected disturbance to the situ- 
ation. 

Striking contrasts were seen in the years 1936 
and 19385 through New England. Perhaps it were 
more accurate to set 1936 off against a period of ten 
or a dozen years preceding, but 1935 was the cul- 
minating period of a disastrous long spell. The clos- 
ing of the great plant at Manchester, N. H., of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company in September of 
1935 appeared to be a calamity. The sting has been 
taken off by a recovery which has brought new ten- 
ants for much of the plant. 

Idle mill property has assumed a new value in 
this district since the industry has entered a period 
of volume business. Reconstruction is under way in 
various directions. The move of the Pacific Mills in 
extending its vast properties by leases of 4 large 
mills of the Amoskeag plant outstanding, but proves 
to be only one of numerous projects in rehabilitation 
that have been started. 

Amoskeag Industries, Inc., the new organization 
formed to take over the Manchester plant, secured 
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the properties at an opportune time as it now ap- 
pears. The outright purchase of the Coolidge mill, a 
plant containing 587,000 feet of floor space and 
warehouses with 292,000 feet, has been made over by 
the Chicopee Manufacturing Company, subsidiary of 
Johnson & Johnson, for the manufacture of gray 
cloth. 

At last reports, Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany was considering purchase of the long idle plant 
of the Somersworth Manufacturing Company, at Som- 
ersworth, N. H. Besides this and the other moves 
of prominent cotton manufacturing companies men- 
tioned above in the way of expansion through acquli- 
sition of new properties, several projects of restora- 
tion by producers of their own mills have been de- 
veloping. 

Among such is the re-opening of the Barnard Mill 
at Fall River, which had been closed for eight 
months. The move for renewal was reported late in 
November and subsequently a statement by counsel! 
indicated that operations would begin Dec. 21, with 
about 400 workers. New capital was raised, with 
some operatives among the subscribers. The plant 
was converted a few years ago from coarse to combed 
yarn construction. It is equipped with 552 box looms 
for turning out curtains and fancy materials. 


Double Improvement 


Cotton mills of Massachusetts are reacting to a 
double improvement of the past year. The improve- 
ment in business since spring has brought the cot- 
ton spinning rate on the average to the highest point 
since the post-war boom. This is consistent with the 
activity for the industry at large. But the situation 
in this state, long in a class by itself and now third 
in the country for spindles in place, has been made 
favorable for expansion as well as broad activity by 
the new tax basis established in 1936. A toll of more 
than 50 per cent was taken under the former con- 
ditions. 

Finishing of cotton goods, an important adjunct 
of the industry in this section, was later than manu- 
facture of gray cloths to improve. The finishing 
industry was not in good shape up to late in the fall. 
Competition had been keen and prices afforded very 
narrow margins or no profit at all. Steps were taken 
before December, however, to remedy this condition. 
Sharp advances were made not only to cover in- 
creased wages and other growing costs, but to widen 
finishing margins. This move was in line with the 
tendency in all fields to get entirely away from past 
ideas of prices, an evidence of the well rounded char- 
acter of recovery. 


— eee a pqmeanenenaeamenneeannsats 


Textile Chemical Products 
Company Moves to New Home 


Textile Chemical Products Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., have moved their 
headquarters, in order to secure larger 
accommodations, to the building on the 
Greensboro-High Point road known as 
the Carolina Body Plant. The com- 


pany is materially enlarging its facili- 
ties for sulphonation and manufactur- 
ing of various specialties. There will 
be a muchly expanded laboratory also 
under the supervision of S. V. Valjavee, 
chemist, who has come with the com- 
pany recently; he has had wide experi- 
ence in the trade and is a graduate of 
Columbia University. The sales organ- 


ization has been increased by the ad- 
dition of Hal W. Feld, Atlanta, Ga.. 
who has taken charge of the southern 
territory consisting of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, and Cato M 
Littleton, Charlotte, N. C., who is de- 
veting his attention to the 
trade in North Carolina. Mr. Valjavec 
is located at the home office. 
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“THE SITUATION’ —as Seen Across an Executive's Desk 





January 1, 1937. 
HE CALENDAR shows that Christmas has come 
and gone ... but the joke was on Old Santy 
Claus. He got mixed up on his seasons and has 
been hanging around the cotton mills for some 
months past. But now that we are in the shiny new 
year it is good to look back on the events of the old 
worn-out one: there have been so many changes in 
the industry during the past twelve months that a 
chameleon has nothing on us! With the Supreme 
Court’s decision on the AAA with its resulting cha- 
otic buyers’ and sellers’ controversies over discounts 
and refunds and whatnots .. . hamstrung by impend- 
ing legislation which hampered all moves in the di- 
rection for progress ... the first few months of 
1936 limped by gloomily. The spring months showed 
little better hope and there was ahead of us, we 
thought, the annual summer slump. All of a sudden, 
and without any warning, things looked brighter. 
Congress adjourned, the Japanese tariff regulations 
went into effect (neither of which may have had 
any real influence on the general outlook), perhaps 
these two things and the upturn were co-incidental 
but at any rate in June we felt better. In July we 
were stronger but not so sure of our wobbly legs 
after a long illness ... August and September saw 
us well and happy, in the fall months we were able 
to hit the trail in our old time stride. The textile 
industry during the last 6 months of 1936 went 
through a period of activity which defied the usual 
annual cycles, ignored the expected summer lull. To- 
day, many mills are completely out of the red, and 
few are left with figures on the wrong side of the 
ledger. Orders on the books will carry the textile 
industry far into the middle of 1937; wages have 
been raised; actual properties of the mills and vil- 
lages have been spruced up. 


Smart Buying and Selling 


Now, about those unfilled orders for ’87: some 
carry a lot more grief than profit for they were taken 
in a burst of enthusiasm by folks who thought this 
activity was only a spurt, who refused to take into 
account boom psychology angles such as increased 
labor costs and increased costs of all raw materi- 
als. They may muddle through—at least for the 
present their employees are busy and perhaps these 
executives will learn a never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
built on an old maxim: “haste makes waste’”’. 

The way to sell cotton goods now is to be a cagey 


trader and sell like the feller who planned to swap 


an old car for a new one. Each day automobile 
salesmen brought in better offers of a trade-in on 
his old car. Each day he said nothing and filed 
away the new and better offers. A couple of weeks 
later one salesman in desperation to close the deal 
offered to take his old car in on the new one for the 
full value of the new car and to pay him a bonus 
for the old car! The buyer got a new Packard and 


cash money by just keeping quiet and letting the 
other fellow raise all the previous offers. 


Bad Business 


The steady demand for cotton goods of all types, 
with prices rising to the point where they are reach- 
ing actual values of the goods delivered, with clamor 
on all sides from customers for “early delivery”, “de- 
livery sooner than specified”, “immediate delivery” 
.. . tends to make the industry indulge in a clock- 
wise movement which spells danger to their present 
splendid position. First, because many small de- 
crepit units which retired from active mill produc- 
tion a decade or so ago have been cleaned up and 
put back into operation, second, because larger units 
of idle spindleage such as the old Amoskeag mill 
have been leased and will operate again; third, be- 
cause some individualists who refuse to be conform- 
ists, are greedily snatching at the whole cake instead 
of taking their allotted slice like good little boys, are 
going ahead with three shifts or are adding another 
10 hours or so to each of their two shifts. Of course, 
as far as the localities of the rejuvenated mills are 
concerned, there is much rejoicing for they are re- 
ceiving the benefits of the present stimulus of pay- 
rolls—but taking the situation by and large it is 
dangerous. This sudden flood of goods on the mar- 
ket, testified to by the figures of cotton consumption 
in this country, averaging 100,000 bales more per 
month than in the same months of 1935, are very apt 
to dam up the steady flow of good business and put 
us in the same fix we were in for so long... too 
much stock and too few customers. 

The position in which the industry stands today 
is due to co-operation in balanced production, which 
has deflated stocks to a negligible point, and conse- 
quently, has put the industry into the sellers market. 
Once there were prices that could be asked that ful- 
ly covered cost of production, allowed depreciation, 
included a profit, and the rest of the business fol- 
lowed in natural sequence. For, in spite of all the 
doctrine preached by certain organizations, industry 
is founded on a dollar and cents profit - . . and labor 
is dependent upon industry for its existence. It is an 
economic fact that nothing can change. 


Associations Co-operate 


With plain common sense on the part of individ- 
ual mill executives, and under the corporate guidance 
of the various trade associations which are in opera- 
tion today, this situation can continue without inter- 
ruption for an indefinite length of time. 

Feeling this, the carded yarn manufacturers of 
the industry realized it needed closer contact with 
other members of this group. As a consequence, a 
meeting was held early in December at which plans 
were formulated which will establish a central office 
in Charlotte, N. C., which will serve as a clearing 
house for carrying out plans for improvement in its 
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==> FOR CLEAN-UP WORK 


ORES of mills tell us that Goodyear 
-y Wingfoot Cord Air Hose is the longest- 
> 3 wearing they have ever used. You haveonly 
my Pas oe to see how it is made to understand why. 
















































It has a double cover! A heavy layer of 
tough cover stock is built under the outer 
braid of its high-tensile cotton cord car- 
cass. Even when the outer cover has 
completely worn away, this inside second- 
| ; ary cover keeps the hose serviceable — 
> i giving you double wear! 


Both inner and outer covers are specially 
compounded to resist abrasion and cut- 
4 wa ting by concrete floors, machine frames 
ee ae iand tools—a further guarantee of long 
; . service. Its tube resists the deteriorating 
action of warm and cold lubricating oils 
that may accidentally pass from the com- 
pressor. Mill hands like it because it is 


light weight, flexible and easy to handle. 





This special clean-up hose is a product 
of Goodyear’s own long experience with 
cotton. Like all Goodyear products for 
the textile industry it is specified in the 
correct size for your operation by the 
G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical Man. Let 
this practical textile man demonstrate 
its time- and money-saving advantages to 
you. To bring him to your mill, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California—or the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
DOUBLE 

COVER— 


DOUBLE 


@)-Specified 


Goodyear Wingfoot Cord 
Air Hose for textile service 





BELTS 
MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 
PACKING 


Made by the makers of 
Goodyear Tires 
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various phases of activities and work in the future. 

Don. P. Johnson, of Wake Forest, N. C., was elect- 
ed general chairman of the group, Sidney P. Cooper, 
past chairman for two years will be vice-chairman. 
The North Carolina chairman as elected is A. K. 
Winget of Albemarle, N. C., and his committee mem- 
bers are J. A. Moore of Edenton, Karl Bishopric of 
Spray, Hyman Battle of Rocky Mount, and F. A. 
Thompson of Lenoir; South Carolina chairman is 8S. 
H. Lander of Anderson, with committee members C. 
C. Stokes of Cheraw, and George A. Anderson of Fork 
Shoals; Georgia chairman is W. N. Banks, with com- 
mittee members Clifford J. Swift of Columbus, I. C. 
Milner of College Park; Alabama and Tennessee 
(combined) chairman is Bragg Comer of Sylacauga, 
W. P. Hazelwood of Jacksonville and A. G. McMillan 
of Talladega as committee members. The New Eng- 
land chairman is Phillip Dana of Westbrook, Maine. 
At this time no definite decision has been made as 
to office personnel. 

Another lusty manner in which the industry as- 
serted itself was in declining to attend the Berry 
Conference in Washington, feeling that the Major 
could hardly be qualified as either a capable or im- 
partial co-ordinator between industry and labor, 
since his capabilities have been disproved in the past 
and his presidency of a union disqualify him for the 
latter. Industry prefers Federal aid in the mainten- 
ance of its own standards of hours of operation and 
wages to employees rather than actual Federal regu- 
lation. With the rich experiences of the past three 
years of both mandatory and voluntary co-operation 
along this line the textile industry, under its own 
leaders, is certainly able to work out its own salva- 
tion- 


Other Developments 


Among the other and important recent develop- 
ments in the cotton industry is the action taken in 
the sales end of the game by the adoption of clauses 
by several groups for protection against increased 
legislative costs: 

That of the carded yarn groups: “The price on 
any undelivered portion of this contract is subject 
to increase or decrease due to any governmental ac- 
tion or further legislation and/or governmentally ac- 
cepted codes, affecting sellers’ costs, and shipments 
may be modified to the extent necessitated by any 
such action, legislation, and/or codes” was presented 
to the members of this group at the Charlotte, N. C., 
meeting. 

That of the Association of Cotton Textile Merch- 
ants of New York was recommended to its members 
as follows: “Price on any portion of this contract, 
upon which title has not passed, is subject to adjust- 
ment by the amount that sellers’ cost is increased or 
decreased by any Federal legislation affecting wages 
or hours of labor or hours of operation, enacted here- 
after, or by similar State legislation affecting a ma- 
jority of active cotton spindles in the United States. 
Any such adjustment shall be limited to 10 per cent 
of contract price, and with respect to weekly opera- 
tion schedules shall be measured from 40 labor hours 


and 80 loom hours. 
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“Deliveries under this contract may be prorated, 
and balance then due extended, to the degree neces- 
sitated by Federal or any State legislation affecting 
seller’s production. Such proration and extension 
shall be measured from weekly operating schedules 
of 40 labor hours and 80 loom hours.” Said Ray Bell, 
president of the Association: “In recommending 
adoption of the clause throughout the cloth market 
the association believes it gives adequate protection 
to the mills against such contingencies as may now 
be a source of renewed confidence on the part of 
the buyers.” 

Topping the consternation which was abroad 
among all mill executive offices at the complicated 
appearance of the blanks for the filing of returns on 
the windfall tax was the allowing on the part of some 
state collectors (notably S. C.) further extensions on 
the payment of the tax, and requirement on the part 
of others (North Carolina and Georgia) for tenta- 
tive returns on the tax. The tax, originally due Sep- 
tember 15, was extended to December 15 by a blanket 
extension from Washington. However the question 
has been raised that since any windfall was received 
by any person or company, and it was received in 
1936, the payment would come under the 1936 pay- 
ment year due March 15, 1937. 

And—while some were postponing their filing of 
this tax others had gone so far as to file and to sue, 
The Federal government winning one victory in In- 
diana on efforts to collect the windfall tax when 
Judge Robert C. Baltzell of the Southern Indiana Dis- 
trict court held the tax constitutional. This was the 
first such ruling in the country and will probably be 
held as a precedent in upholding the collection of the 
taxes, both windfall on cotton textiles and similar 
taxes on money refunded to coal companies after the 
Guffey Coal Bill was declared unconstitutional. 

Judge Robert N. Pollard in the Federal District 
Court at Richmond, Va., did not rule on the consti- 
tutionality of the tax but did, on December 1, grant 
a temporary injunction restraining the Collector of 
Internal Revenue in Virginia from collecting wind- 
fall taxes from the Rapidan Milling Company and the 
Mine Run Roller Mills; coincidentally, in another 
Federal District Court at Harrisburg, Va., Judge 
John Paul issued a similar order in restraining the 
collection of windfall taxes from the Shenandoah 
Mining Company, and expressed his own doubt that 
the tax was constitutional, saying he would “like to 
hear the government’s position on that point”. 

+--+ @&@—__ 

Cotton production (growing) has steadily moved 
westward. Now nearly three-fourths of the total year- 
ly crop is grown west of the Mississippi. 

——@  - 

There is a monument to the boll weevil in Enter- 
prise, Alabama. So devastating was the work of this 
pest one year that farmers began raising products 
other than cotton. Diversification was the salvation 
of the community so—the monument to the cause of 


it—the weevil. 
—— Tn 


The textile industry was kicked removing a splinter 
from the foot of the New Deal. 
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ROOF of the outstanding 

advantages of Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots in spinning 
any kind of yarn is this: today 
more than twenty-five percent 
of all active spindles in the 
industry are on these cots. 
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Chambray, denim, and colored 
goods mills are a good example. 
In this one classification, 553,178 
active spindles are equipped with 
Armstrong's Cork Cots. 

Although as economical to buy 
as any other material, these cots 
offer far greater savings—in low 
assembly cost with no waste, 
fewer roll changes, longer life 
stronger, more uniform yarn. In 
many mills, Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots have cut roll 
covering costs 50% and more! 

An Armstrong representative 
will be glad to show you the 
benefits these cots offer in spin- 
ning your type of yarn. For full 
information call the nearest 
Armstrong office or write direct 
to Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Textile Divi- 
sion, 923 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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s a further step in their modernization program, the 
A Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., have 
begun the consolidation of their Nantucket wide sheeting 
plant at Spray with the Wearwell Sheeting Mill at Draper, 
four miles from Spray. This will entail the immediate con- 
struction of a two-story spinning mill, 300x150 feet, adja- 
cent to the present Wearwell mill at Draper. This new 
building will house the yarn manufacturing equipment now 
in the Nantucket and Wearwell plants, and the space in the 
Wearwell plant thus released will be used for housing the 
looms that will be transferred from Nantucket. The con- 
solidated plant at Draper will contain approximately 40,000 
spindles and 870 looms. 

This company is also erecting a 100-foot extension to the 
Spray Bleachery at Spray, and adjacent to this will be 
erected a four-story storage warehouse, 140x140 feet. Rob- 
ert & Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., are the architects and 
engineers. 


Georgia Kincaid Mills, plant No. 2, Griffin, Ga., has made 
plans for the construction of a new building and the com- 
plete renovation of the mill at a total cost of $200,000. It 
is said that when this plant is finished it will be one of 
the most modern in the South. The new addition will 
house 555 looms. 


The Carolina Narrow Fabric Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., has completed the moving of its plant and equip- 
ment from the old plant building in Waughtown to its new 
home at the end of North Chestnut St. The equipment of 
the plant has been doubled approximately. Another ex- 
pansion is being planned at a later date. 


Zwicker Knitting Mills, Appleton, Wis., has made plans 
for a two-story addition to the plant; machinery that is 
now in the older buildings will be re-located and the build- 
ings used as warehouses. 


The Virginia Underwear Corporation’s plant, Martins- 
ville, Va., will have its present capacity almost doubled 
when the 4-story addition to the knitting mill has been 
completed and equipment installed. The equipment and 
building will cost over $30,000 it is understood. 


The Viscose Company is planning to build a new process 
filament plant at Front Royal, Va. The company has ex- 
ercised an option on 300 acres of land in that town. 


The Herron Twine & Yarn Mills, Memphis, Tenn., has 
begun operations, occupying part of the old Florence Table 
Manufacturing Company’s plant. Mop yarn, mop heads, and 
twine are made. 


Sibley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., has com- 
pleted installation of additional dry cans and a Sanforizing 
machine. 


A new Silk mill which will manufacture silk yarns for 
the hosiery mills is to be located at Cleveland, Tenn. The 
plant will cost about $100,000. | 


The Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Piedmont, S. C., 
has erected a new school building. J. E. Sirrine & Com- 
pany, Greenville, S. C., prepared the plans. 


Chatham Manufacturing Company, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., has contracted for the erection of a new office building, 
79 x 65 feet, which will cost $30,000. The present office 
building will be used for recreation purposes. 
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Bonham (Tex.) Cotton Mills has placed J. E. Sirrine & 
Company, Greenville, S. C., engineers, in charge of work 
which will make improvements embracing the replacement 
of all the old warp spinning frames with new long draft 
warp and spinning frames, the revamping of the prepara- 
tory machinery, and the installation of a number of new 
cards and drawing frames. 


The McPar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., is constructing 
a 26x54-foot addition which will provide additional space 
for storing, packing, and grading. 


It is understood that textile interests have purchased a 
100-acre site at Socapatoy, 6 miles south of Goodwater, Ala., 
where a cotton mill and village will be built. 


Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, Ala., in their program 
of modernization, have purchased 10,000 spindles of new H. 
& B. long draft spinning and equipment for changing over 
an additional 11,000 spindles which will make the mill com- 
pletely equipped with Tong draft spinning. The mill is also 
installing 72 deliveries of new drawing and 10 additional 
cards. 


A large hosiery manufacturing concern is seriously con- 
sidering Dublin, Ga., as the site for a plant, according to 
reports. 


The Spotlight Hosiery Mill, Inc., Rome, Ga., has been 
organized and operations began about the first of the year. 
The new plant represents an investment of $20,000. 


Summit (Miss.) Textile Company, is erecting a one 
story building to be used for a dyeing department. More 
than $36,000 will be expended for the building and mod- 
ernization program underway, it is said. 


Plans for the immediate erection of a modern textile 
mill in Greensboro, N. C., by W. J. Carter and associates, 
representing an investment of $750,000 and employing 600 
workers, has been announced. The new building will be 
approximately 234x419 feet and will be located near the 
city limits. 


The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills are planning to 
construct a new filter plant which will have a capacity of 
four million gallons every 24 hours and which is to be 
built for the purpose of supplying process water to the com- 
pany’s mills in Spray, N. C., and which will be connected 
with the present drinking-water system in Draper, N. C. 
The total cost of this water improvement will be approxi- 
mately $150,000. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. 
C., are the engineers on the project. Completion is expected 
about the middle of the year. 


It is understood that a large knitting mill will be estab- 
lished at Rockingham, N. C. Names of the promoters have 
not been disclosed. 


The Pauline Knitting Mill, Valdese, N. C., recently in- 
stalled 20 new knitting machines. 


Hamblen Hosiery Mill, Morristown, Tenn., is building a 
15-foot addition to its mill to house the dyeing and board- 
ing department. 


May Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn., will install the ma- 
chinery of the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Hosiery Mills which was 
purchased a short time ago. 


Lynchburg (Va.) Hosiery Mills, will construct a new 
unit to the plant costing $25,000 which will be 140x50 feet, 
and two stories. 


Crompton-Shenandoah Company, Waynesboro, Va., will 
make an addition to its plant costing about $35,000. 
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Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga., are having the village houses 
re-painted and repaired. 

The Trion (Ga.) Company has bought two Guillet over- 
hauling systems to be used in their carding and spinning 
departments, the equipment being furnished by Dixie Spin- 
dle & Flyer Company, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


The Kendall Company’s Addison Plant, Edgefield, S. C., 
has installed a “No Drip” slasher exhaust system. The 
Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., did the work. 


Cherokee Spinning Company, Knoxville, Tenn., is plan- 
ning to add a story to its spinning mill. 


Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., will add a 
fourth story to its mill. 


—_—_--—- @@.. --- 


COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 





New Orleans, December 18th, 1936 
HERE Was More activity in the cotton contract market 
] during the past month, and as the period expanded, 
values assumed a rising trend under the stimulating 
influences of favorable trade accounts, large domestic con- 
sumption and the strength of spots.. A sustaining feature 
of the situation was the development in the December op- 
tion, due to the stopping of notices and short covering. Of 
late, however, the market receded moderately because of 
some talk of the possibility of release of some government 
loan cotton after the new year, a less urgent demand for 
spots in the South and for gray goods in the North. Other 
developments that attracted attention and influenced a more 
conservative attitude on the part of some operators was 
the further falling off in cotton exports from the United 
States, due, perhaps, to competition of foreign growths, 
crops of which are reported to be large. 

Late advices from an official is to the effect that no 
decision had been made as yet as to the method or date 
for release of loan cotton. Nevertheless, the trade is ap- 
parently uneasy over the matter, and is anxiously awaiting 
something more definite as to what disposition is to be made 
of the loan cotton, method, date, etc. The future course 
of the market, therefore, depends to a large extent on what 
the government may do as regards disposing of the loan 
cotton, and also as to the plans it may devise for preparing 
for the next United States cotton crop. 

The government’s estimate as of December 1, pointed to 
a crop of 12,407,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight, com- 
paring with 12,400,000 as of November 1, and 10,638,000 
last year. Returns were about as generally expected. Acre- 
age in cultivation July 1, was 30,932,000 acres, abandon- 
ment after July 1 was 2.8 per cent, leaving an acreage for 
harvest of 30,054,000 acres, versus 27,335,000 last year. The 
average yield per acre was given as 197.6 pounds against 
186.3 pounds last year. Of the abandonment, Oklahoma 
lost 11 per cent, which was very large, and Texas 3.7 per 
cent, attributed mainly to the severe drought during the 
growing and fruiting periods. Of the average yield per 
acre, Oklahoma produced 60 pounds versus a normal of 
about 212 pounds. The yield per acre for Texas was 119 
pounds versus a normal of about 192 pounds. Damaging 
droughts affected the Southwest the past three consecutive 
years. 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States—Bales— This season Last season 
Consumption of lint, November ........ 627,000 512,000 
Consumption of lint, 4 months ........ 2,477,000 1,924,000 
Mill stocks, November 30 ............ 1,792,000 1,349,000 
Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 

Pn? GOO. vos 6 auto ase oes obese 8,418,000 8,629,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

houses, November 30th ............ 10,210,000 9,978,000 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

DOG, Seeeee WENO sede cécsosceve 9,431,000 9,560,000 
Active spindles during November ...... 23,806,000 23,194 000 
Active spindles during October ........ 23,638,000 23,128,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 

i Se . «. oat aces ob 6 bars 529,000 431,000 
In New England States .............. 78,000 67,000 
In All Other States ...... Set ere eee 20,000 14,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing 

Ege Ss ieee. 2,078,000 1,613.000 
In New England States .............. 321,000 « . 254,000 
Wy Ea Gee NOD io ic cbc ce ccc pews 78,000 . °° 57,000 
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BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 
Year— 1936 1935 1934 
Exports of yarn, pounds 12,000,000 11,000,000 13,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards . 154,000,000 158,000,000 172,000,000 
AMERICAN COTTON 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 18— Bales— This season Last season 
Brought into sight (marketed) ........ 10,171,000 9,352,000 
Exports from the United States, includ- 
Se GD 0-0 + cheba eed wadeewesds 2,805,000 3,235,000 
Spinners’ takings, world ............. 6,315,000 5,536,000 
Stock at all U. 8. ports, Dec. 18th ..... 2 905,000 2,829,000 


WORLD’S VISIBLE a OF COTTON, DEC. 18 








es— This year Last year 
PE | bvic Ken cede oeueemeseese 7,272,000 7,320,000 
nn <.. <a eebuse Pee eee 1,896,000 1,402,000 
ee EE  ccends 0 vkte bee tee 9,168,000 8,722,000 


General Trade Outlook 


It is possible there may be a slowing down of commer- 
cial activity with the opening of the new year, following 
the activity of the past six months, especially in the cotton 
textile trade. Such a pause, however, would likely be only 
temporary, as there is every indication for unusual activity 
in the agricultural regions, particularly in the West and 
South where large acreages are apt to be cultivated to pro- 
duce larger food and feed crops, of which there is now a 
comparative shortage, and for the making of a good cotton 
crop. Already general business is good, and when the ag- 
ricultural regions are active, and they will probably be very 
much so next spring, the industrial centers of the country 
can rest assured of receiving orders sufficient to keep the 
wheels of mill and factory at high speed. As if to assure 
such a realization, prices of farm products, especially grain 
and provisions, are comparatively high, which, with a good 
acreage, assure remunerative returns to the farmer in 
event of good crop weather and the making of good crops, 
which would probably be disposed of at satisfactory prices. 
Despite the great drought, the farmers of the United States 
had crops valued at $6,084,932,000 as compared with 
$5,418,755,000 in 1935. Prices averaged higher than in any 
year since 1929. Favorable as was this year, the outlook 
for 1937 is even brighter. 


The East Indian Cotton Crop 


The East Indian cotton crop, on acreage sown to De- 
cember 1, was estimated officially at $5,478,000 bales of 400 
pounds each, compared with 5,352,000 on acreage sown to 
the same date last year. 


Foreign Cotton Crop Estimates Somewhat Reduced 


Private sources have felt it necessary to make some re- 
ductions in early estimates, which, in the aggregate, amount 
to about 450,000 bales, which, however, considering the 
large indicated increase over last year’s production, are 
not significant since the total foreign production was esti- 
mated at 17,550,000 bales versus about 15,750,000 last year. 


ee 


How Can a Motor or Generator Be Protected 
from Overloads? 


Machines can be protected from overloads by pro- 
viding some means of disconnecting them automatical- 
ly when the currents reach a dangerous value, gen- 
erally about 125 per cent of full-load current. Genera- 
tors usually have circuit breakers which can be opened 
manually or by overload relays. Small motors are 
protected by fuses, and large ones by overload relays 
on the starting devices, or by fuses and circuit break- 
ers at the line switch. When relays are used they are 
often provided with time-delay features so that the 
circuits will not be opened by overloads of short dura- 
tion that would not injure the motor. The inverse- 


time feature is often used; this means that for a 
slight overload there is a long delay before opening 
and the greater the overload the shortér the delay; 
for an extremely large overload the circuit breaker 
opens instantaneously.—E. M. C. Fairbanks-Morse. 
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If you know the comparative ease with which three roller 
regular draft spinning equipment is cleaned and repaired, 
then you have a fairly good idea as to the ease with which 
the H & B Four Roller Long Draft system is cleaned and 
repaired; for the only fundamental difference between the 


two systems is the addition of a fourth roller. 


Veteran mill men know that, other advantages being 
approximately equal, the low maintenance cost resulting 
from H & B Four Roller simplicity is sufficient in itself to win 
this system preference. Furthermore, the performance 
record of this system during the last two years indicates 
that other advantages MUST be approximately equal. Two 
examples of this record are as follows:— 


A well known southern mill installed 
a large number of our Model B spin- 
ning frames equipped with Four Roller 
Long Draft and after extensive mill 


FOUR ROLLER LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 
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tests reported a 25% increase in production and a 20% 
increase in breaking strength. 

A well known New England mill made comparative tests 
for two years (on a comprehensive manufacturing scale) of 
the three major types of long draft spinning, with respect 
to strength and quality of yarn, maintenance cost of 
machinery and return on investment. At the end of the 
period they reported that, all things considered, they pre- 
ferred H & B Long Draft. 

Install this system in YOUR mill and thus maintain or 


improve quality and lower costs. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
BOSTON OFFICE, I6! Devonshire Street 


ATLANTA OFFICE, 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE, 1201-3 Johnston Bidg. 
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NEW TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 


Catalog on Power 
Transmission Equipment 

Boston Gear Works, Inc., Terminal 
Commerce Building, 401 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., ‘has published a cat- 
alog to fit the pocket descriptive of its 
gears, speed reducers, ratiomotors, 
chain drives, ball bearings, etc. The 
catalog is illustrated and bears tables 
showing the qualifications of the sup- 
plies and the data necessary to order 
from the company. 


—_—@— 


Broadside from Brown 

The Brown Instrument Company, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has made available a new broadside 
entitled Here’s the Answer to Your 
Temperature Problem, featuring Brown 
thermometer controllers. This new 
piece of literature graphically de- 
scribes the accuracy, simplicity and 
ruggedness of Brown controllers and il- 
lustrates the ease with which Brown 
Air-o-Line thermometer controllers may 
be tuned to specific process require- 
ments and in addition gives in detail 
the other features and the ranges of 
both air operated and electric types of 
controllers. Also described are the 
Con-Tac-Tor mercury switches. 


-~-—-@}-—- 


Bulletin for Commercial 
Air Conditioning 

Carrier Corporation, 850 Frelinghuy- 
sen Ave., Newark, N. J., has released a 
12-page bulletin entitled Modernize— 
Merchandise describing various types 
of units for ceiling, wall, and floor 
mounting air-conditioning. In addition, 
the use of compressors and evapora- 
tive condensers is illustrated. A fea- 
ture of the bulletin is the diagrammat- 
ic visualization of duct work and cool- 
ing coil heaters. 


— 
Leaflet on Elek-trol-ik 


Oneida Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wis., has distributed 
a leaflet descriptive of its Elec-trol-ik 
boiler scale remover and eliminator. 
The Oneida products are guaranteed 
against defective material and work- 
manship. It is said that the invest- 
ment in this boiler scale remover and 
eliminator is quickly repaid in fuel 
saving alone and that the first cost is 
the last cost. Elek-trol-ik is easy to in- 
stall and its life is about one year, de- 
pending on the chemical composition of 
the water used in the boiler. 


Patent on Steaming Bobbin 
Lestershire Spool and Manufacturing 
Company, Johnson City, N. Y., has 
been granted a patent on the construc- 
tion of a new steaming bobbin. Two 
features of this bobbin are that the 
Dardelet threadlock is used to secure 
the heads tightly to the barrel. It also 
permits renewal of any part at a min- 
imum cost. The heads on this bobbin 
are of special 18-8 stainless steel which 
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New Steaming Bobbin 


is lighter gauge than used with 3-rivet 
construction, but because of the rolled 
edge and the Dardelet lock, the head 
is said to meet every test for strength 
in use. A slight spring capacity of the 
head permits expansion and contrac- 
tion when the bobbin is filled and 
steamed—avoiding loose varn after the 
steaming. 
~--@-- - 
Interesting Literature by 
Armstrong Machine Works 

Armstrong Machine Works, 820 Ma- 
ple St., Three Rivers, Mich., show some 
interesting trapshots in its organ, T'he 
Armstrong Trap Magazine, and also 
show in several well-written articles 
that modernization pays a dividend. A 
reference table is given of return pipe 
sizes. 

a 

Industrial Wiring Survey 


Anaconda Wire and Cable Company, 
25 Broadway, New York City, has 
made available an industrial wiring 
survey form designed to facilitate in- 
vestigation of the condition of the 
electrical equipment and wiring in in- 
dustrial plants from the standpoint of 
the ability to carry load, surplus or 
spare capacity, system defects, safety, 
deterioration, and obsolescence. It 
gives the logical procedure for making 
such a survey, provides convenient 
space for recording findings, and gives 
recommendations for plans or plot 
sketches of the existing layout. It is 
believed that such a study, if faithfully 





followed through, will disclose the 
weaknesses, if any, in the electrical 
system, and become a permanent rec- 
ord for determining what parts of the 
system may be extended under press- 
ing conditions. 


—_—_®—- 


Report of Mississippi Valley 
Conference on Farm Power 


A report in booklet form thas been 
prepared by the Doane Agricultural 
Service, St. Louis, Mo., of the Missis- 
sippi Valley conference on farm power 
which was held at Greenville, Miss., 
October 28, 1936. The booklet contains 
illustrations of the field trials and 
demonstrations held and gives facts 
and figures ascertained at the confer- 
ence. 


— 


New Design for Single-Story 
Industrial Buildings 

The Austin Company, Cleveland, 
O., has presented a new design for sin- 
gle story industrial buildings, provid- 
ing broader factory aisles, unobstruct- 
ed head room to full ceiling height, 
and maximum uniform daylight 
throughout, brought about through the 
use of welded rigid frame construction. 
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New design for single-story in- 
dustrial buildings providing 
broader factory aisles . . . 


Entirely stripped of cross members and 
trusses which cast spider web shadows 
across most factory areas today, the 
new type of building has a continuous 
rigid saw-tooth frame formed by the 
welding of rolled beam sections which 
permit economical construction of 
aisles up to 50 feet in width. It is par- 
ticularly adaptable to requirements of 
the textile industry where installation 
of air-conditioning equipment is a fac- 
tor of increasing importance. Exten- 
sive research carried on at The Austin 
Company’s fabricating shops in Cleve- 
land preceded announcement of the 
revolutionary new industrial building 
type, which, according to an authority, 
adapts the natural tree form of struc- 
tural design to industrial purposes. 
European engineers have applied simi- 
lar technique in their factory construc- 
tion, due to its more efficient utiliza- 
tion of steel. 
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THE AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY 


4200 WISSAHICKON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Control it— AUTOMATICALLY 
to meet load requirements 
and you’ve found the Key 
to maintenance economies 


If mill men could control formulas, yarn 
weights and textures, weaves, etc., as posi- 
tively and easily as they CAN NOW CON- 
TROL belt tension throughout their plants, 
textile experts would heave a great sigh 
of relief. For the age-old problems of belt 
tension control have been definitely and 
finally “‘licked’’. Operators all know that 
starting and other peak loads require high 
belt tension on any drive. But constant 
tension that will handle these peaks is too 
high for average conditions—and ruinous 
to belts and bearings. 





The American Tension Control Motor Base 
automatically matches belt tension to 
load. No other type of short center drive 
can match it in efficiency and outright 
economy. Appreciable savings are accom- 
plished through increased belt and bear- 
ing life, reduced power consumption and 
longer intervals between replacement 
shut-downs wherever this base is installed. 
Try an American Tension Control Motor 
Base in your mill. We will gladly send one 
on approval so that you can demonstrate 
its matchless efficiency and savings. 


MERICAN 


Tension Control 
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Over 650,000 SKF Tension 
Pulleys in Use 


SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., have announced that more than 
650,000 of their tension pulleys are in 
use over the world today, 180,000 be- 
ing installed since January, 1936. Many 
of these are used in southern textile 





i 


Tension pulleys 





Roller bearing spindles 


mills where it is claimed they are elim- 
inating 99 per cent of the tape-tension 
troubles. Lubrication of these pulleys 
is said to be required only once every 
10,000 running hours. The SKF roller 
bearing spindles have been installed 
and have proven satisfactory and are 
said to be universally accepted by mills 
as reducing the power per pound, and 
reducing the maintenance cost. 


——_-@}-- - 
Discharge Printing Compound 


Revertex Corporation of America, 80 
Broad St., New York City, has devel- 
oped a compound which is said to be 
well adapted to simplifying the use of 
latex in discharge printing. The com- 
pound is known as K-57-C and is sold 
ready for use; it is.said to have good 
keeping qualities. 

——_>)> 


Power Burling Table 


Birch Brothers, Inc., Somerville, 
Mass., are offering to the woolen and 
worsted mills an improved power burl- 
ing table which is said to allow the 
speed of the work to be increased and 
also for the work to be done more thor- 
oughly. The machine is fitted with an 


inspection board having a glass panel 
lighted from the back and is fitted with 
a forward and reverse drive controlled 
by the operator’s knee. One important 
feature of the machine is that the 
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cloth travels towards the operator in- 
stead of from her. The machine is 
made in all widths, but normal width 
is 84 inches. 


a 


"Sharing Profits with 
the Employees” 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City, recently distrib- 
uted a booklet entitled Sharing Profits 
with the Employees, which goes into 
the history of profit sharing. 

A hundred years ago a small em- 
ployer of labor in France conceived the 
idea of distributing a part of his earn- 
ings to those who worked for him to 
give them an interest in the success of 
his business. Since that time employee 
profit sharing plans of many varieties 
have spread throughout the business 
world. The idea has had a checkered 
career. Interest in it has died down 
occasionally only to be revived again. 
Some companies use it with success to- 
day. Many companies have tried the 
plan only to discontinue it after a pe- 
riod. 

A current wave of interest among 
business executives in employee profit 
sharing is reflected in a survey by the 
Poficyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
to determine recent trends and present 
practices as revealed by the experi- 
ences of representative employers. 

There is little agreement, according 
to the survey report, as to what really 
constitutes profit sharing. Some exec- 
utives use the term to apply to vari- 
ous types of bonuses or to the purchase 
of company stock by employees. There 
is an increasing tendency, however, to 
define profit sharing as a voluntary 
agreement in which the employee re- 
ceives a share, fixed beforehand, in the 
profits of the business. 

As viewed by most authorities the 
usual purpose of employee profit shar- 
ing plans is to create a mutuality of 
interest between capital and labor and 
to give employees an incentive to help 
in maintaining or increasing the com- 
pany’s profits. The survey revealed 
that successful use of the practice in 
any specific case appears to depend up- 
on conditions peculiar to the individual 
company. The amount and stability 
of a company’s profits are found to be 
factors of prime importance. 

In commenting on the correct ap- 
proach to profit sharing the report 
says, “It is generally recognized that 
profit sharing is not a panacea for in- 
dustrial ills; it is rather a part of an 
industrial relations program 
Similarly, it is maintained that the 
profit sharing program should be fitted 
into and not conflict with a company’s 
program of employee security.” 

Sharing Profits with Employees, the 
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title of the insurance company’s report, 
describes the different types of profit 
sharing plans, outlines their historical 
background, and discusses their pur- 
poses and theories. It then takes up 
the details of organizing and adminis- 
tering a program covering such sub- 
jects as eligibility for participation, the 
amount of profits to be shared, the 
basis of distribution, the form and 
time of distribution, etc. Case his- 
tories of several typical plans in use 
today are given in detail. 
~~-@— - 

Leaflets by Du Pont 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., Wilmington, Del., have 
prepared and distributed a number of 
leaflets describing their colors which 
have been placed on the market re- 
cently. The leaflets may be handily 
kept in a notebook and filed systemat- 
ically for further reference. In the 
upper right hand of the leaflet is the 
sign of the color, showing whether it 
is acid, vat, sulfur, or what and in 
the center of the page is the name of 
the dye. Some of the colors as given 
in the leaflets are, Pontacyl Scarlet 
2G, Pontacyl Fast Violet 10B, Du Pont 
Anthraquinone Blue SEN, Pontacyl 
Blue Black SX, and Sulfogene Green 
M Concentrated. The properties of all 
colors and dyeing instructions are also 
given. 

—_@—— 

Bulletin by Esterline-Angus 

The Esterline-Angus Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has distributed bulle- 
tin No. 1036 which carries an article 
entitled “Engineering a Steel and Wire 
Plant with Graphic Instruments”. This 
is an interesting article and is suitably 
illustrated with photographs of instal- 
lations and charts. 


—_—-> -- 


Bulletin by Manganese Steel 

Manganese Steel Forge Company, 
Richmond Street and Castor Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has published a bul- 
letin, No. R-107, which is descriptive 
of true Manganese steel and which 
gives the qualities of Manganese prod- 
ucts. An alphabetical list of the ap- 
plications of these products is given. 
It also explains that Rolman rods are 
available in standard or _ special 
lengths and diameters. 

—_—-}-— 
Folder by Sight Light Corp. 

The Sight Light Corporation, P. O. 
Box 57, Essex, Conn., has distributed 
an interesting folder on “Plus” light- 
ing, which is the name of the newest 
development in the field of artificial 
light. Some excellent lamps have been 
designed and have been approved by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society. 
The secret of this few lamp is in the 
head. which is a complete indirect 

































Reliance Range Drives allow a straight- 
run leyout which keeps cloth moving 
faster with more uniform results. 





The 3-unit Reliance Range Drive on this 
Van Viaanderen Print Washer maintains 
automatically the right tension on the 
: cloth in all: sections. 


Reliance Type T Heavy Duty Motor 
for Direct Current 
Four Poles - Sleeve Bearings 


over lower portion. 


Reliance Vertical Type T 
Motor equipped with 
drip-proof covers. 





rigging and commutator. 
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and sated TWAWARD LIFE. . 


It was in 1915 that the Reliance Type T Heavy-duty Motor 
emerged from the composite experience of some 39 industrial 
engineers — husky and well born. The past two decades have 
seen 1t grow steadily more and more rugged, its development still 
attended by practical experts. Relhance Type IT’ Motors are 
widely known for their significant endurance, for their steady 
operation and minimum upkeep, under the necessarily severe 
conditions of a hard life .. . Critical buyers have approved the 
Reliance Type T Motor by a repeat-purchase record we are proud 


to show ... The principal details will be found in Bulletin 120. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1088 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. Representatives in other principal cities 


RELIANCES¢y MOTORS 


Ball-bearing motor with 
solid covers over top 
openings, screen covers 










Enclosed water-tight 
motor with ball-bear- 
ings. Hand-holes permit 
ready access to brush 
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lighting system in itself, and which is 
a part of each lamp. It is devised for 
application to a myriad of conditions 
and is said to be an economical solu- 
tion to the problem of putting proper 
light exactly where it is needed. 
—-—-@ —- 

Cog Belt Catalog 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Dayton, O., has announced a 
new combined catalog on cog belt and 
v-flat drives which supersedes its cata- 
logs No. 105, No. 110, and No. 160. The 
new catalog, No. 180, in one compact 
volume, gives complete data and prices 
on cog-belt drives, cog-belt drives with 
day-steel pulleys and v-flat drives. It 
lists for quick and easy selection the 
proper combinations of standard belts 
and standard pulleys to meet any drive 
condition, telling at a glance the prop- 
er drive to use, without any calcula- 
tion or engineering. 

 -- 

Booklet by Aluminum Industries 

Aluminum Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, O., has published an attractive 
booklet showing the unique advantages 
of aluminum paint which have been 
extended to the specialized require- 
ments of all types of maintenance and 
general product painting. The inter- 
esting 45-page booklet includes a re- 
port of this outstanding development in 
aluminum paint and an outline of the 
requirements of different forms of 
maintenance painting. Included is a 
chart which shows the types and physi- 
cal properties of Permite ready-mixed 
aluminum paint for different applica- 
tions. 


a —-- 


Bulletin by Smith on 


Air Heaters 
James Campbell Smith, Inc., 16374 


Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., has present- 
ed a bulletin describing the automatic 
indirect coal-fired industrial air heater 
for use in connection with ovens or for 
space heating. The unit is adapted to 
both summer and winter air-condition- 
ing as it can be used to warm, filter, 
humidify, or de-humidify, and refriger- 
ate the air. A longitudinal section of 
the heater is shown and brings to light 
the details of construction and opera- 
tion. The back page of bulletin is pro- 
fusely illustrated with representative 
Smith installations. 
a 

Steam Turbine Bulletin 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has published 
another attractive steam turbine bul- 
letin, No. 1181, covering its standard 
line of high-pressure, non-condensing 
steam turbine units of the 3-valve re- 
action type suitable for top turbine 
service, or furnishing steam for high- 
pressure process work. The construc- 
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tion of these turbines is given in con- 
siderable detail, including both photo- 
graphs and drawings. One section of 
the bulletin is devoted to the detail con- 
struction of alternating current gener- 
ators suitable for this type of steam 
turbine. 
QI 


Brochure Describes Solution 


of Metal Problems 
The International Nickel Company, 


67 Wall St., New York City, has issued 


a new brochure describing the solution 
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to scores of actual metal problems as 
encountered by the engineer. It con- 
tains 48 pages, and is _ illustrated 
throughout, the booklet being prepared 
primarily as a guide book to Monel 
and other non-ferrous nickel alloys in 
the fields of engineering applications. 
It also covers the corrosion resistance 
and other properties of these metals. 
Besides going into the details of stand- 
ard Monel, the booklef? describes some 
of the newer forms of this alloy, in- 
cluding “K” Monel and “S” Monel. 


TIMELY NEWS ITEMS WITH 





"Swing-Time Colors” 
An important feature of the regular 


edition of the 19387 spring silk card, re- 
cently issued to members of the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association, is the 
striking new format used for portray- 
ing the highlighted group of “Swing- 
time Colors”. These sprightly hues, in- 
cluding pastel and brilliant tones, are 
shown on a gold ground, stressing their 
glamorous appeal. 
en 

Developments in Rayon Feature 


of Du Pont Exhibit 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 


pany, Inc., is showing some of the out- 
standing developments in rayon yarns 
and rayon fabrics at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum Rayon Show which began Decem- 
ber 11 and will continue to January 
25, 1937. This exhibit of industrial art 
covers various phases of the rayon and 
synthetic yarn industries, including the 
manufacture of the yarn, its develop- 
ments, its rise as an industrial factor, 
and fabric achievements. The yarn 
types show, in which Du Pont has pio- 
neered, include their thick and thin 
yarn, spun rayon, staple fiber, slit cel- 
lulose film, and examples of filament 
size. The latter are shown graphically 
by means of a chart of black ground 
across which are drawn the various 
yarns. The fabric display includes a 
cascade of fabrics in the main entrance 
hall of the museum, chosen on the ba- 
sis of beauty and general fabric inter- 
est. 
—— 


Dr. Gansel Joins 
Onyx Staff 


To extend further its policy of co- 
operation and service to the processing 
trade, the Onyx Oil & Chemical Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., announced that 
Dr. Eugene Gansel has joined its staff 
as field consultant and demonstrator. 


A TEXTILE SLANT... . 


Dr. Gansel is well-known throughout 
the trade for his work as “trouble- 
shooter” over a period 9 years with the 
United Piece Dye Works, Lodi, N. J., 
and for his successes in process devel- 
opment with that company. He will 
render practical mill assistance to dyers 
and finishers on any problems concern- 
ing dyeing, bleaching, boiling-off silks, 
scouring synthetics, printing, and fin- 
ishing. 
—_-@—-- 


Warren Haycook Passes 
Warren Haycook, who recently be- 


came associated with Sipp-Eastwood 
Corporation, Paterson, N. J., as its 
southern representative, passed away 
suddenly at his home in Haledon, N. 
J., Saturday, November 28. 


a od 
Goodwin Goes with SKF 


Henry P. Goodwin, formerly connect- 
ed with the Dunean Mills, and a grad- 
uate in textiles of Clemson College in 
the year 1932, has become a member 
of the staff of SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Goodwin will 
work out of the Atlanta office. 


a 


General Dyestuff Occupies 


New Building 
Every departmental activity of the 


General Dyestuff Corporation is now 
co-ordinated under one roof in a new- 
ly-erected 9-story building located at 
435 Hudson St., New York City. With 
the exception of half a floor which is 
tenanted by the General Aniline Works, 
for which GDC igs sole selling agent, 
the company occupies the entire build- 
ing. This new structure is said to be 
the largest of its type erected in the 
city within 5 years. It is so construct- 
ed as to permit the erection of 3 addi- 
tional stories should increased busi- 
ness warrant further expansion. 
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To Prevent Lint Troubles 
buy 


K-A ELECTRICAL WARP STOP 





The discussion on page 


89 of the November 


AS10(- ike) am Out O20 Maw At OJ.) 


demonstrates one thing: 





LINT ACCUMULATION IS STILL 
A WARP STOP PROBLEM; AS IT 
HAS BEEN FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


1905. Two cotton mills used a competing electrical warp stop. One tried K-A:— 
eventually 100%. Asked a representative of the other mill:—''How do you avoid lint 
troubles?" Said the convert:—''By installing K-A."’ 


1910. A new electrical warp stop had appeared with ''outstanding improvements’. 
Demonstration showed that it had to be cleaned of lint repeatedly in weaving a single 
worsted warp. K-A required no cleaning. Result 100% K-A. 


1912. In a well-known worsted mill, mechanical motions (then up-to-date) were tried 
against K-A. On the mechanicals, accumulated lint interfered with the drop wire action. 
No such interference occurred on K-A. The maker of the mechanical motions sug- 
gested a half remedy. The mill management adopted the only effective remedy:— 
100% K-A. 


1934. Ata leading woolen mill where trouble was suffered from ''flock'’ (the woolen 
mill equivalent for ‘‘lint'') four different types of warp stop, including K-A, were used— 
three of them the "last word''.. Two were electricals and two were mechanicals. K-A 
was the only one of the four that functioned satisfactorily. The mill is now 100% K-A. 


1936. (See above.| 


Why invite history to repeat itself in 
your own mill to your disadvantage? 


WELL-KNOWN SOUTHERN MILLS BUY THEIR 
NEW LOOMS WITHOUT WARP STOPS AND 
K-A EQUIP THEM: WHY NOT YOU? 


RHODE ISLAND WARP STOP EQUIPMENT CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


William D. Whittaker 
P. O. Box 2063, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 




















Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ 
Association Headquarters 


Moved 


Headquarter offices of the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association 
were moved to the top floor of the 
Bank of Commerce Building, Gastonia, 
N. C., November 30. They formerly 
were in the Realty Building. The new 
location provides an attractive loca- 
tion, and one favorable feature of the 
new home is that it adjoins the offices 
of Thomson & McKinnon, brokers. The 
telephone number continues to be 1172. 


— 


Express Traffic Made 
13 Per Cent Gain in October 


According to a recent survey made 
by the Railway Express Agency, ex- 
press traffic in the United States 
showed an increase of 13.08 per cent 
during October. All of the 16 operat- 
ing departments of the express com- 
pany showed gains of from 9.8 per cent 
to 18.7 per cent, the comparisons being 
based on the total number of ship- 
ments handled in October, 1935. Oper- 
ating divisions covering Mississippi, 
Washington, and Alabama _ reported 
better than 20 per cent increases dur- 
ing this month. Figures for traffic 
handled both by rail express and air 
express were included in the survey. 


— 
Holtzman Joins Rawliplug 
W. F. Holtzman has been appointed 
manager of the Rawlplug Washington 
Company, 50 Florida Ave., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. This company manufac- 
tures a complete line of patented an- 
choring devices, masonry drills, etc. 


een 


Thermoid Enlarges Mechanical 


Rubber Goods Division 
The Thermoid Rubber Company, 


Trenton, N. J., has announced the en- 
largement of its mechanical rubber 
goods division to offer more thorough 
personalized service to its hundreds of 
distributors. This move has been ac- 
complished through the edition of three 
new district supervisors; George W. 
Skirm, Indiana territory, H. C. Griffen, 
New York territory, and S. S. Tower, 
New England territory. 

— Sn 


Cotton-Textile Institute 


Directors Named 
B. F. Hagood, president and treasur- 


er of Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. 
C., and M. L. Gates, secretary-treasurer, 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.., 
have been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Mr. Hagood succeeds A. F. McKissick, 
president, Alice Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Easley, S. C., and will serve until 
October, 19389. Mr. Gates succeeds the 
late James P. Gossett and will serve 
until October, 1937. 
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Belt "Don'ts" 

The following rules are given in a 
booklet entitled How to Belt Your 
Drives for More Profit published by 
E. F. Houghton & Company. 

Don’t cut the end of a belt without 
a steel] square; a crooked joint may 
mean a torn belt. 

Don’t guess at the lace holes. Each 
hole carries a proportion of the total 
load, and should be in a perfect align- 
ment with the other holes in the lay- 
out. 

Don’t run a belt that starts crooked. 
Take it off and check the joint, laced 
or endless, before damage is done to 
the whole belt; a crooked start may 
stretch one edge beyond repair. 

Don’t put a belt on too tight. Belts 
and bearings both have their limits; 
tension beyond what is needed to grip 
the pulleys is dangerous and costly. 


Don’t allow belts to be tightened by 
inexperienced help; have your belt 
man supervise this point. This can be 
the cause of much loss, or the means 
of much saving. 

Don’t allow shifters or other equip- 
ment to rub belt edges; leather belts 
grip any surface, and often elongate 
on one edge from serious rubbing. 

Don’t allow belts to operate on pul- 
leys out of line; belt, pulleys and shafts 
should be in perfect alignment to give 
good service. 

Don’t hold a belt on with a bar or 
brace; when it wants to come off, there 
must be a reason. Crooked belt, pul- 
leys or shaft out of line, or too much 
load; each has a separate remedy. 

Don’t allow mineral oil to fall on a 
belt. Oil causes slippage, heating, 
cracking; the belt manufacturer can- 
not help this sort of slippage. De 
grease such belts with gasoline and re- 
oil them with neatsfoot oil before 
damage is done. 

Don’t put undersized belts in over- 
size service; belt stretch, wear and ser- 
vice are all proportional. Use belts of 
ample thickness and width, give them 
proper attention, and take the profit 
built into high-grade belting by reput- 
able manufacturers. 


— 


Flynn Liquidating Agent 

George D. Flynn, Jr., Fall River, 
Mass., has been appointed liquidating 
agent for S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Web- 
ster, Mass. The plant is equipped with 
70,000 spindles and 1200 looms; the 
stock in process will be run out com- 
pletely about the second week in De- 
cember. The Slater Company also runs 
a large plant in South Carolina, which 
will continue the work of the Webster 
establishment. 
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Booklet on Stokers 


Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has released a new 
28-page booklet on the company’s auto- 
matic coal stokers for industrial and 
commercial use in capacities up to 300 
hp. The booklet is copiously illustrat- 
ed and gives many pertinent data. 
Among the major headings are scien- 
tific combustion cycle, burning heads 
“tailored” to fit the coal available, and 
stoker hoppers. 


—_—_@---- 


Additional Personals 


GEORGE A. URLAUB, who has been con- 
nected with Louis Hirsch Textile Ma- 
chines, Inc. for the past 6 years, has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
the Throwsters Research Institute, suc- 
ceeding H. E. BisHop, resigned. 


H. B. JENNINGS, Lumberton, N. C., 
has been elected president of Ada Mc- 
Lean Cotton Mills, a new corporation 
which will take over the old National 
Cotton Mills of Lumberton. 


C. C. Wuite, formerly office manag- 
er of the Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. C., 
has been elected treasurer of the com- 
pany. 


E. V. WILson, who has been assist- 
ant to the superintendent of Pelzer (S. 
C.) Manufacturing Company, has been 
put in charge of the office of the 
Greensboro (N. C.) Loom Reed Com- 
pany. 


H. L. Pruitt, Pelzer, S. C., formerly 
superintendent of the Adams-Swirles 
Mills, Macon, Ga., has been made de- 
partment superintendent of weaving at 
the Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


S. A. ROANE, who has been witn 
Barnes Textile Associates for the last 
S years, has been made southern rep- 
resentative for J. S. Fallow & Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., sales agents for a num- 
ber of textile equipment manufacturers 


C. J. Hook, superintendent Piedmont 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has been made 
general superintendent of the Pied- 
mont Mills and the Algodon Mills, 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


Obituary 


HOWARD JOHN STIEB, 46, vice-presi- 
dent of John P. Maguire & Company, 
Inc., factors, passed away at his home 
December 13. 
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WRITE: Prceclown trom stuffing hox trouble” 


into your 1937 records! 








Condensate return 


Tap end of shel for pcumt 


Tap end of shaft and 
pvt on pipe plug 





TAKE THESE TWO 
TIME AND 
DOLLAR-SAVING 
STEPS: 













2. Use this method of installation. With the Johnson 
Rotary Joint installed as diagrammed above, by- 
passes, with the possibility of inter-action are elimi- 
nated, dry-cans are ready to operate five or ten min- 
utes after steam is turned on, higher temperatures can 
be maintained, power and steam is saved, and pro- 
duction is increased. Ask for bulletin covering the 
joint and its application in detail. 


815 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 


These Textile Machinery Manufacturers 
either use Johnson Joints as standard equip- 


l. Install the Johnson packless, self-oiling, self- 
adjusting Rotary Joint that has revolutionized dry-can 
performance in dozens of mills. It requires no packing 
of any kind. Pressure is retained by the self-oiling, 
carbon-graphite seal ring. Since the seal increases 
with the pressure, the joint is self-adjusting. It oper- 
ates without attention and it out-lasts all other types 
many times over. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 














ment or will furnish them on specification. 


Van Vlaanderen Machine Co. 
Cocker Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Frank P. Davis Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Sons Co. 





__Johnson\== 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops 

John Waldron Corporation 
Morrisson Machine Co. 






The Textile Finishing Machinery Company 
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- Lapping - Stamping- 
and Other Mechanical Fabrics 


ONEST quality and continued uniformity have porosity, be sure you get genuine PHILADELPHIA 
made PHILADELPHIA Felt the standard for Felt. 
Textile use. There’s a great difference in felt, and 
to be sure of getting just the right cushion, a thick, 
strong nap that won’t pull out, as well as the correct 


PHILADELPHIA 
a. 





If you have a felt problem of any nature, let us 
help you solve it. Write us today. 


FELT COMPANY 
_ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


JAMES E. MACDOUGALL has been made 
southern manager for Smith Drum 
Company, with offices at 601 Commer- 
cial Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C., 
succeeding RoBertT D. HOWERTON who 
has joined the sales organization of 
Caleo Chemical Company, Bound 
Brook, N. J.;: Mr. Howerton will travel 
the Carolinas. 





Mr. Howerton 


Mr. MacDougall 


EMERSON B. Tirrt, formerly of the 
Draper Corporation's plant, Beebe Riv- 
er, N. H., has been made assistant su- 
perintendent of the Draper Corpora- 
tion, Hopedale, Mass., and he is suc- 
ceeded at Beebe River by Jack LOCKE, 
formerly with the finishing mill of Dra- 
per Corporation, who is in turn suc- 
ceeded by LEON PARKER. 


Burris B. Snow has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, plant No. 2, Macon, 
Ga., succeeding M. R. GARDNER, re- 
signed. W. C. LANE succeeds Mr. 
Snow at the Osprey Mill of the Bibb 
company, Porterdale, Ga. P. S. Leacu, 
who has been in charge of the efficien- 
cy department at Osprey Mill, has been 
made shift foreman succeeding Mr. 
Lane. 


CLAUDE F. Pipes has resigned his po- 
sition as assistant agent of Postex Cot- 
ton Mills, Post City, Tex., to accept the 
position as superintendent of Houston 
(Tex.) Textile Company. 


WILLIAM D. Carter, formerly con- 
nected with the Carolina Cotton & 
Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., has been 
made general superintendent of the 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, Sunbury, Pa., 
succeeding R. H. More who has become 
assistant to the president of the Oscar 
Heineman Corporation, Chicago, Il. 


GEORGE BB. WEPPLER, formerly a 
member of the staff of Marshall Field 
& Company, and of the Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, S. C., has joined the sales staff 
of Seneca Textile Corporation. 


LAURIE C©C, Dickson, formerly vice- 
president and treasurer of the Stevens 
Yarn Company, Inc., New York and 
Charlotte, has become associated with 
James Talcott, Inc., New York, factors. 
He will represent the company’s inter- 
ests in the South making his headquar- 
ters at 147 Brevard Court, Charlotte. 


V. H. Carr is overseer of spinning at 
the Borden Manufacturing Company, 
Goldsboro, N. C., and is not connected 
with Durham Hosiery Mills, Carrboro, 
N. C., as stated in the report of the 
Durham meeting on page 67 of the No- 
vember issue of CoTTon. 


H. D. Dickson, formerly night over- 
seer of spinning, Bath (S. C.) Mills, 
Inc., has been made general Overseer 
of spinning at the Oconee Textiles, Inc., 
Westminster, 8S. C. 


J. ALLEN SWAINBANK, formerly super- 
intendent of the Otis Company, Ware, 
Mass., has been made superintendent 
of the Nashawena Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., which has resumed operations 
after being closed for a year. 


C. G. WHITE, superintendent of the 
Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
has been made superintendent of the 
Dillings Mills also, which have been 
taken over by the Phenix company. 


JAMES F. Bruner, formerly cloth 
room overseer, Oconee Textiles, Inc., 
Westminster, S. C., has been made plant 
superintendent and assistant to J. M. 
BRUNER treasurer of the company. 


GEORGE A. SLOAN, former president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, has re- 
signed as president of the Sloan com- 
pany. His plans for the future have 
not been announced. 


JoE T. Fry has been promoted from 
overseer of weaving at the Enterprise 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., 
to the position of superintendent of the 
Sibley Manufacturing Company, Au- 
gusta, succeeding C. J. ASHMORE, who 
resigned. 





Obituary 


(,. RANDOLPH BENNETT, treasurer of 
Frank P. Bennett Company, Boston, 
Mass., publishers of the American Wool 
and Cotton Reporter, passed away at 
a hotel in Boston in early December 
following injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident in which his skull was 
fractured when the automobile skid- 
ded. Mr. Bennett was associated 
throughout his lifetime with the textile 
industry and was considered an au- 
thority on textile conditions. He was 
widely acquainted throughout’ the 
southern textile industry and made 
frequent visits among the mills in this 
section. He is survived by two broth- 
ers, E. HowArpD BENNETT and FRANK 
P. BENNETT, JR., his wife, one son and 
one daughter. 


PAUL A. SALEMBIER, treasurer of Sa- 
lembier & Villate, passed away the lat- 
ter part of November at the home of 
his daughter. 


ARTHUR C. COMINS, Worcester, Mass., 
treasurer for many years of Comins & 
Company, Rochdale, Mass., woolen 
manufacturers, passed away at his 
home December 14 following an illness 
of several weeks. 


Frep H. Dary general manager of 
the Dary Ring Traveler Company, 
Taunton, Mass., passed away on No- 
vember 11 following a brief illness of 
leukomania. 


WALLACE E. Norris, 45, salesman for 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlan- 
ta, Ga., succumbed to an attack of the 
heart early in December. 


WILLIAM R. WALKER, 81, former sec- 
retary of the Leaksville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills, passed away at his home about 
the middle of November. 


JOHN RAYMOND MATTHEWS, 34, head 
of the trubenizing department of Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., who 
was burned when a fire broke out in 
the napper room, succumbed to his in- 
juries during November. 


WILLIAM A. HETRICK, retired hosiery 
mill owner, passed away at his home in 
Philadelphia during November. 


JOHN LEE NELSON, 84, pioneer tex- 
tile manufacturer, passed away in Le- 
noir, N. C., the early part of Decem- 
ber. 


JACOB T. HINSHAW, 68, shipping over- 
seer of the Revolution Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., died suddenly while 
at work November 28, 
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In keeping abreast of Textile Industry progress, SONOCO 
has developed a variety of products to meet every specific 
requirement for paper carriers and is today the recognized 
source of research and information on this subject. If you 
havea specific problem, communicate with HEADQUARTERS. 
Our Technical Service Department will swing into action. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. S.C. CONN. 





























In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 





ls Temper an Expensive Indulgence? 


(It will be recalled that on the OLD-TIMER 
page of the November issue of COTTON, we pre- 
sented a letter from one of his readers, and 
urged other readers to address to him any ques- 
tions or problems that might be on their minds. 
The following exchange of correspondence be- 
tween OLD-TIMER and one of his readers 1s pre- 
sented because it indicates the relationship be- 
tween this author and his constituency, and also 
gives him an excellent opportunity of expressing 
some thoughts that are constantly in his mind 
and which are applicable to a great many of us 
as well as to the young man to whom they were 
directly addressed. All names, of course, have 
been changed in the correspondence.—THE 
EDITOR. ) 


DEAR OLD-TIMER: 

I have been a subscriber to COTTON for the past 
year and have enjoyed reading your articles very 
much. You seem like a man who could give me some 
much-needed advice. You will at once understand just 
what sort of a position I am in: About three years 
ago I was working in the full-fashioned department of 
a mill, having been in charge of that department for 
five years on the night shift. The foreman on the day 
shift, who was, of course, my boss, was a very broad- 
minded man and used a lot of common sense; he also 
gave credit where it was due. He secured a much bet- 
ter position elsewhere and left our plant. He recom- 
mended me as being capable enough to take over his 
job, but the superintendent said I was too young and 
that my turn would come later (I was only 20 years 
old at the time). The superintendent had a friend in 
the same mill who was a circular machine mechanic. 
He brought him into the full-fashioned department for 
me to show him different things about the machines, 
which I did. In time, as he learned a little, he be- 
gan telling me how it should be done, at the same 
time taking charge of the department. 

He began “passing the buck’, as it were, about 
the different jobs he would have to do, and it got so 
bad that I left on that account. 

Not being able to secure another fixer job at the 
time I took a job as a knitter at my present place of 
employment. About a month ago I was put in charge 


of the night shift and find that the foreman is the 
Same type of man as the one I left. Also he has a 
good “stand-in” with the “higher-ups”’. 

Here is where I am at a loss: I don’t know whether 
to argue with him and stand a chance of losing my 
job or to let things go as they are and wait for a 
chance of another position. If you can give me any 
advice under these circumstances I will appreciate it 
very much. 

“JESSE EDWARDS” 


Old-Timer's Answer 


DEAR JESSE: 

I surely appreciate your letter describing the two 
grand rascals that have happened to be your bosses. 
I say I appreciate your letter, simply because I have 
been in the same position that you have more than 
once during my mill career. The English language is 
not adequate for me to describe to you just what kind 
of a person I think your first boss was, who, after 
you had been on the job over three years, and had 
proven to them that on the night shift you were do- 
ing even better than the man on the day shift, and 
when the man on the day shift left, refused to give you 
the job just simply because the boss had a “pet” 
somewhere else. 

Then he had the nerve to ask you to take this new 
man into the department and show him how to run it, 
you going into details and explaining all about the dif- 
ferent machines, then as you got this man trained, 
they had the nerve to allow him to take charge of the 
department instead of you. This is just about as low- 
down a trick as I have ever heard tell of being put 
over on a man, and if I were you I would certainly 
find some way to get even with that man. 

If there is any possible way that you can find out 
anything that this man has done, on the outside, that 
you know would not look very good to his boss, I 
would either go to his boss and tell him about it, or 
write to him. Of course you need not sign your name 
to the letter unless you want to. 

I note that you say that this man was put in over 
you and continued to “pass the buck’, and knowing 
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F you are sales or production 
minded, why worry with the 
onerous details of credit 
checking, collections and financing 


—let us assume them for you. 


Stick to your last. Let our con- 
structive factoring service take care 
of the financial side. It’s an obvious 
way to greater efficiency, lower 


overhead and increased profits. 


We are always glad to discuss 
such matters with interested 


executives. 


Mitt Facrors 


CORPORATION 
354 Cfourth Avenue, New York (ity 
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MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 


Quality bearings is the first step towards 
dependable motor performance. High 
speeds—continuous overloads—mis- 
alignment of the shafts are factors that 
must be met. Sand-cast, high-lead phos- 
phor bronze is the one ideal bearing 
metal for Electric Motors. 


The alloy of Johnson Electric Motor 
Service bearings was formulated to meet 
the toughest operating conditions. It's 
plasticity (15% lead) assures you long 
trouble-free operation and exceptional 
bearing life. There is no freezing or 
galling on the shaft when you use 
Johnson Bearings. 


Write today for a copy of our latest 
catalogue. It lists and illustrates bear- 
ings for approximately 200 different 
motors. Each bearing is correct in alloy, 
design and tolerance. There is no 
obligation. 


JOHNSON BRONZE 


530 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 


PE VE BEARING HEADQUARTERS 
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also that the boss had it in for you, you finally de- 
cided to give up the job. Then you go on to relate 
that as jobs were rather scarce, and as you were un- 
able to secure another job like that, you took a job as 
a knitter, and that is where you are now—gosh! 
that’s a tough break. Later, you were put in charge of 
the night shift, and now find to your horror that the 
foreman of this mill is the same kind of a low-down 
cuss you left in your other position. 

He has a “stand-in” with the “higher-ups’’, and 
now you are up against the problem as to what to do 
in this case, and have written me for advice. As 
stated above, I think that it is an outrage for a man 
to have to work for such low-principled employers, and 
believe that there is some way for you to get back at 
them. I know it would be a great source of satisfac- 
tion if you could only do him “dirt” in some way, to 
repay him for the under-handed way he has treated 
you. 


One hour later 


DEAR JESSE: 

I was interrupted during the dictation of the 
above, and have now come back to finish answering 
your letter. However, in the meantime, I have had 
time to reflect on what I have said, and also have had 
time to “cool off” some after reading your letter, and 
now believe that I can really sit down and give you 
the advice that you should have. 

As you don’t know me personally, I’ll give you a 
little background in preparation for the answer that 
I am going to give you to your letter. 

More than 25 years ago, when I had my first fore- 
man’s job, I decided that I would make a study of the 
causes of foremen, overseers, superintendents, and 
managers losing their jobs. In other words, every 
time I would hear of a foreman, overseer, or superin- 
tendent losing his job, I would make it a point to con- 
tinue to inquire until I found out the real cause for 
this man’s losing his job. 

After compiling information for a number of 
years, I finally decided that the three most common 
causes for men losing their jobs were as follows: 
drinking, women, and temper. 

There is one of these three that far overshadows 
the other two, and I don’t believe that the average 
young man would make the correct guess, when guess- 
ing which of these three is the cause for the most fore- 
men, overseers, and superintendents losing their jobs. 

Before you guess the answer, I am going to talk 
to you very frankly, because you have written me 
very frankly and, as stated, I am going to give you 
the value of more than 25 years’ experience. I hope 
that you will take this advice in the spirit in which it 
is written, as it is written in no other spirit except in 
the hope of being of service and help to you. 

The first part of this letter probably sounded to 
you just like what you wanted to say to those men who 
have given you the supposed dirty deal, and I was 
talking right up your alley, so to speak, in the way 
you felt toward those men. 

Well, here’s what is my honest opinion, and that 
is, that Jesse Edwards is the man who is to blame for 
all of the conditions that you have explained to me. 
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Yes, I know that is a broad statement, and you are 
going to resent it, but I still claim that you are the 
man to blame, not those bosses of yours who gave 
you such a dirty deal, and who had their pets, and 
who stood in with the “higher-ups”, as explained in 
your letter, matters not how low-down and unprin- 
cipled they are. 

No, I am not crazy, as you are probably thinking 
at this very moment, but I am giving you what I know 
from my own personal experience is not only sound 
advice, but the statement I have made that YOU are 
the one to blame instead of the man you complain of, 
is a fact. 

Now then, I am going to answer as to which of 
the three above-mentioned items was the cause of most 
foremen, overseers, and superintendents losing their 
jobs, and that is T-E-M-P-E-R. If space would only 
permit my going into detail, I could cite you specific 
instances and even give names (which, of course, my 
editor would not permit), to show you that there have 
been more men who have lost their jobs on account 
of their TEMPER, than by the other causes on which 
I have been able to compile information. 

To show you how positive I am of this statement, 
and to give you a specific instance that will prove to 
you that I could not be talking out of my hat, I make 
the positive statement that the lady who is taking this 
dictation can vouch for the truth of the foregoing 
statements, because she has come in personal contact 
with this work and knows of her own accord that what 
I have stated are facts. She actually had the kind of 
“boss” you have described—she had definitely made 
up her mind to resign the first of the year. I talked 
to her like I am talking to you. When I told her she 
was the one to blame and not the unprincipled “boss” 
she was very much insulted, but I had her where she 
could not get away and I continued to reason with her 
until she agreed to try my system. That was almost 
one year ago—now she is not only getting along fine 
with the “Boss’’ but she is enjoying her work. 

Jesse, I claim that if you had taken the right atti- 
tude toward your employer and to your associate fore- 
man at the first plant where you had been employed, 
that you would not only have that position there to- 
day, but just as sure as death and taxes, if you had 
used good judgment, and not have let your temper 
cause you to leave, you would have, in time, got the 
promotion there that the superintendent had in mind 
when he said to you that “your turn would come later 
on.” 

Now then, since that is water gone over the dam, 
let it be an experience to you, and profit by it. You 
know, mistakes are one of the most valuable experi- 
ences that we can have, providing that we will profit 
by those mistakes—that is, don’t make the same mis- 
take a second time—then you will always be gaining. 

Therefore, your attitude toward the men that are 
working with you, and your attitude toward the men 
whom you are working for, must be entirely different 
from the ideas that you have had in the past. 

Unless you had money to set up a business of your 
own, you will have to take a different attitude as long 
as you are working for someone else. That is one fact 


(Continued on page 107} 
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and HIGH DRAFT SPINNING | 


Ring Travelers of greater endurance are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity, Gravity Express and Lowboy meet these new requirements. 


New Duplex Twister Travelers —_ C. E. F. Twister Travelers 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Southern Office: — 131 West First St, — Charlotte, N.C. — = C. D. Taylor, Southern Agent 


Southern Representatives: |. Everett Taylor, H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.—Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 
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« 
WE are equipped to furnish long 


draft aprons for all purposes. 
Workmanship and materials guaran- 
teed. Send us samples of your 
aprons and we shall be pleased to 
quote you prices. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 
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Comments for “Wash” 


This man files his magazines; from a day's rambling 
through back issues, we get his ideas on "Wash" 
ae ee ee ae ee ee ee ee ee 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In rambling through my back files of COTTON, I 
came across a question by “S. I. C.” (N. C.) on page 
73 of the November, 1933, issue. “S. I. C.’’ had an- 
swered a question submitted by “WASH” (R. I.) on 
the causes of the ends on a roving frame becoming 
slack and tight, and at the end of his article he re- 
quested information on a problem of his own. It read 


as follows: 

“If I am setting up a fly frame among others of a dif- 
ferent make and can’t get the right flyer speed, hence the 
front roll speed desired, can I effect the desired change 
with the gears? Suppose I have a 45-tooth gear on the 
jack shaft which drives the spindles and a 48-tooth gear 
on the top cone, receiving motion through an idler from 
the twist gear. I put a 48tooth gear on the jack shaft, 
which causes the spindles to go 48-45 as fast as they did 
and I next put a 45-tooth gear on the top cone shaft (a 
driven gear) which causes the top cone, and hence the 
front roll, to go 48-45 as fast as they did. The spindles 
and front roll have now been speeded the same amount 
and I have an 18-tooth gear on the bottom cone. What 
size bottom cone gear do I need to make the fly frame 
run? Is it practical to speed up fly frames in this man- 
ner?” - 

Upon turning through the issues of your paper 
month by month, I found the answer to this question 
by “WASH” on page 69 of the January, 1934, issue. 
His answer was in the affirmative, but he qualified it 
by saying that it may be practical to speed the fly 
frame in this manner if the spindle speed is not ex- 
cessive. To better understand this answer, I quote 


here from the letter by “WASH”’: 


“My answer to his question is yes, if the spindle speed 
is not made excessive. Please be reminded that the great- 
er the spindle speed, the more pressure at the end of the 
presser pad, which creates unequal conditions. 

“For the sake of illustration, we will assume that a 
48 top gear drives the front roll at 122 r.p.m. On the jack 
shaft a 45 gear drives the spindle 1,200 r.p.m., which is the 
proper speed for a 7x3% fly frame. 

“A 45 gear on the top cone would give a speed of about 
130 r.p.m. on the front roll. A 48 gear on the jack shaft 
would give a spindle speed of about 1,280 r.p.m. 

“So, in the first case, before the change we have 122 
x 3.53 — 430.66. Spindle speed, 1200 — 430.66 — 2.78 
turns per inch. 

“After the change we have 130 x 3.53 — 458.90; spindle 
speed 1,280 — 458.90 — 2.78 turns per inch. 

“So, conditions are same as regards the construction 
of the strand, but the spindle speed is too great. 

“I fail to see why the cone gear should be changed to 
run the frame. The top cone changes the excess speed, 
and the gear on the jack shaft changes the standard speed. 
Therefore, other conditions remain the same, and the posi- 
tion of the cone is not changed, so it would be wrong to 
change the cone gear.” 

In the February, 1934, issue, on page 108, “S. I. C.”’ 


admits that he had asked a question that probably no 
mill man ever had considered and he clarified his for- 


mer question by stating that he had moved his frame 
to a location where the overhead shaft and pulley 
would not give the proper speed, and had failed to 
make the fly frame run two changes even when he 
had doubled the 18-tooth cone gear. Then he gives 


his own explanation of his question: 


“If only the top cone gear had been changed, the top 
cone would have speeded the bottom cone and hence the 
bobbins the exact amount to have compensated for the 
front roll speed increase. This was precisely equivalent 
to changing the twist gear from a 45 to a 48, which change 
is a common practice. But to increase the spindles 6.6 
per cent in addition to this, brings on more talk. 

“Take ‘WASH’s’ own calculations on the question, as 
given in his letter on page 69 of the January issue. He 
assumes that the 48 top cone gear causes the front roll to 
go 122 r.p.m. and that a change to a 45 top cone gear 
would thereafter increase the front roll speed to 130 r.p.m., 
and that a 45-tooth jack shaft gear would cause the spin- 
dies to go 1,200 r.p.m., and a change to a 48 gear would 
cause the spindle speed to increase to 1,280 r.p.m. 

“The top cone changes the excess speed all right, the 
same as changing from a 45 to a 48 twist gear would have 
done, but what are we going to do about the fiyer going 
around the bobbin 80 times more per minute? Won't the 
bobbin need to go 80 revolutions more? The bobbins must 
travel as fast as the spindles, and enough in excess of this 
speed to wind on the amount of roving delivered by the 
front roll. 

“If the speeds were right before the change, the speed 
of the spindles after the change would cause the 1%-inch 
empty bobbin ordinarily used on a 7x3% frame to get 
about 345.6 inches or 9.6 yards behind with its work each 


minute. There would be a slackening of 5.7 inches per 
second. 
“‘Wash’ failed to see why the cone gear should be 


changed to run the frame. Perhaps he had in mind some 


other change.” 

To which ““WASH” replied on page 97 of the June, 
1934, CoTTON that “S. I. C.” has “the wrong idea of 
excess speed on a fly frame” and requests that “S. I. 
C.” study the following: 

“TI. The surface speed on the bobbin must equal the 
surface speed of the front roll. 

“2. When you increase the speed of the front roll you 


increase the surface speed of the bobbin. 
“8 The flyer and bobbin revolve together in order to 


insert the twist. 
“4. If we could draw the roving through the flyer with- 
out the twist we would not want or need the constant 


speed. 
“5 Therefore, when you speed the top cone you speed 
up both the surface speed of the front roll and the bobbin.” 
Here I wish to say to “WASH” that the surface 


speed of the bobbin must exceed the speed of the spin- 
dle before there is any winding accomplished. When 
the spindle is speeded in the manner that “S. I. C.” 
suggested and as “WASH” says, “If the twist gear was 
24 teeth before the change, all that “S. I. C.” had to 
do was to change the gear on the jack shaft from 45 
to 48 teeth and put on a 26 twist gear and the prob- 
lem is solved”, the question was no problem at all. 
When the twist gear is changed, the front roll is 
speeded in the same ratio as the bobbin, and the frame 
is still out of proportion and will not wind the stock 
delivered by the front roll fast enough. This is be 
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cause when the spindle speed was changed, it was the 
spindles alone, whereas the twist gear changed three 
speeds at once, namely, the speed of the front roll, the 
speed of the bobbin (only in proportion to the front 
roll), and the speed of the lay gearing. 

After making the change on spindles as “S. I. C.” 
suggested, the changing of the twist gear does not 
completely correct the relation of speed as indicated 
by “WASH” any more than the twist change will cor- 
rect lay speed when changing from one hank roving 
to another. If it did, the lay and tension gears would 
not be changed at this time. 

The fixed gear on the jack, which is part of the 
compound gearing, is the one that drives the bobbins 
at the rate of the spindle when the cone is raised or 
when the twist gear is out of mesh. The cones are 
the governors of excess speed on the bobbin gear, rel- 
ative to the size of the bobbin, in that they drive the 
sun wheel in an opposite direction to that of the jack 
shaft, thereby causing the fixed gears of the com- 
pound to impart a greater speed to the bobbin gears, 
and the greater speed the sun wheel has in this direc- 
tion, as when the frame is started after doffing and 
the cone belt is on the small end of the bottom cone, 
the greater speed is imparted to the bobbin in order 
to produce a surface speed on the bobbin that is 
enough in excess of the spindle speed to equal the de- 
livery of the front roll, less, of course, the percentage 
of contraction due to twist. 

The change of twist gear speeds both the front roll 
and bobbins in the same proportion, so how can it 
right the change made by “S. I. C.”? 


Is This Right, "Wash''? 


If the reasoning of “WASH” is correct, why not 
use gears twice as large as the present ones on the 
jack shaft to drive the spindles, putting in smaller 
idler gears, of course? This is assuming that the 
stud could be moved around in order to do this. Then 
put twist gears on that are twice the size of the regu- 
lar ones, and cut the speed of the overhead shafting 
and jack shaft in half. According to ‘““WASH’s” state- 
ment, this would be possible. 

To this I say, no! In order for a frame to run in 
this manner there would have to be a special com- 
pound built for it. This would not be necessary in 
making the change that “S. I. C.” suggested; it will 
be seen further along in this letter that if the jack 
shaft gear that drives the spindle breaks, it is only 
necessary to put one on with any number of teeth just 
so it is of the right bore and pitch, put an idler in to 
fit, and change the twist gear in proportion—every- 
thing will be all right, according to this reasoning. But 
if there are different makes of frames, all built by 
the same company but with different gearing, there 
will be a different size compound gearing to mat¢th 
them—and I have seen this on frames using the same 
size bobbin and spindle gears. I wonder if “WASH” 
ever saw that? 

“WASH” says that the pressure of the paddle is so 
great at the beginning of the doff that it will almost 
keep the spindles up to speed, even though the spindle 
gearing be disconnected, thus causing the cone belt to 
either do more work or causing it to slip unless there 
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is a special cone belt on the bobbin lead frames. I 
have seen cone belts slip some when they were at the 
small end of the bottom cone and also when at the 
small end of the top cone. According to “WASH’s”’ 
theory of the pressure of the paddle becoming less as 
the bobbin fills, surely it does not cause the belt to 
slip when the bobbin is almost full and the belt is on 
the small end of the top cone. I think all of this slip- 
ping is due to the fact that the belt is on one or the 
other small ends of the cones where the circumference 
is smaller and there is less surface on which to grip; 
in other words, the arc of the circle on the cone that 
is presented to the surface of the belt is too small 
when the belt is in either of these positions. When 
the bobbin is almost full there is a greater load for 
the lay gearing to pull; as this is driven by the bottom 
cone, the trouble is due to the heavy load. Also, when 
the bobbin is full it presents a greater surface to re- 
ceive air resistance. This is exemplified by the short 
fibers which are drawn out by this resistance and 
which cling to the flyers, also causing the cone belt to 
perform more work at this part of the run than when 
the paddles are exerting so much influence on the 
spindles (as he says to almost keep them up to speed). 
Am I right, readers? 


Other Comments on Statements Made by Wash 


“‘WASH”’ has often made the statement that there 
is a great deal of difference between method and 
problem. Yes, there is a difference in the problems 
he gives us and the only method of solving them is 
his method. In his article to “D. E.” on page 104 of 
the June, 1934, issue of COTTON he says, referring to 
a breaker lap being larger in diameter at one end than 
at the other, “In case of oil spraying or running stick 
waste through the opener, some of the oil will find its 
way to the upper end of the conical beater shaft and 
a lot of stuff will collect where the stock enters the 
beater box . . . The thread from the stick waste will 
collect in the same manner and cause the same evil. 
In other words, the sweep of the collected stock and 
threads force more stock on one side, and even with a 
perfect draft through the picker, the most of the stock 
remains at the side’. Can anyone imagine a perfect 
draft through any picker with a beater wrapped or 
clogged in this manner, creating a fan of its own 
blowing the stock to one side? 


In this same letter to “D. E.” he says: 

“In all mills running waste, strips or colored work, 
very good judgment must be used in setting the rolls. Now, 
when the reader has a little time, let him set the second 
line of rolls on any drawing frame %-inch over the proper 
setting; in other words, set the second roll %-inch away 
from the first line. Next, run the frame, and it will be 
found that the web will be slacker. Next, move the sec- 
ond line 4%-inch closer and start the frame again and it 
will be found that the slackness will disappear and instead 
there will be a tension on the web. It is termed the art of 
drafting because it takes years of experience to know the 
exact amount to move the rolls to create the slight change 
desired in the web.” 

If the rolls are at the proper setting to begin with, 


and he admits they were, are they properly set when 
he moves them in either direction, as he states he does 
in order to create the slight change desired in the 
web? Is this good judgment? So much for that. 
On page 98 of the same issue he states that if any- 
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one can dig up in any of his articles the place where 
he boasts of being a practical man, he will pay him five 
dollars. Well, on page 91 of the same issue he says, 
“Does the change in the twist gear call for a different 
bottom cone gear? If not—and all practical men know 
it does not—then how does ‘R. H.’ blind us with 
science with his fancy figuring?” I guess ““WASH” 
included himself in the aforesaid practical men, 
though I don’t see why as the change suggested is to 
“S. I. C.’s” frame after changing the gear on the 
jack shaft, which drives the spindles, and unless there 
is enough room to move the cone belt toward the small- 
er end of the bottom cone, the cone gear will have to 
be changed just as if a bobbin being run were changed 
to a bobbin of smaller diameter. I suppose ““WASH” 
would change the twist gear and make it take up the 
slack anyway. 

Now I don’t want “WASH’s” five dollars; neither 
do I want to draw him into an argument, but if he 
will open his mind and admit that some of the rest of 
the fellows can be right sometimes, even if it be a tex- 
tile graduate, he would fair better. I am not a real 
old man, but I have been brought up in the mill since 
I was ten years old; I have tried other men’s ideas, 
studied books of many kinds on mill work, and am 
now taking a textile course trying to learn more about 
my work all the time. I don’t believe any one man will 
ever know all there is to learn about textile machinery 
and processes. All mill men have some good ideas and 
ways of doing things. 

I have seen some of ‘“‘WASH’S” ideas that I agreed 
with heartily, so let’s profit by them. When “WASH” 
gives his answer to this, I would like for him to give 
facts and no catch problems such as: One revolution 
of the compound will wind three inches of roving 
while the frame is stopped. How many will it wind 
while the frame is running?” 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6569 


RE. ame 


Mixed Filling in the Weave Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I can certainly sympathize with “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6596” in his big problem of mixed filling in the weave 
room where he sometimes runs as high as 20 or more 
different numbers at one time. His question appeared 
on page 105 of the December issue of COTTON. 

We never used mill crayon, but up until about a 
year ago we used a special powdered chalk which we 
could buy in many colors but have discontinued using 
this because the colored chalk would show up on some 
styles of cloth after the cloth was put in the finished 
state and where it was not wet out before being run. 

Since we have discontinued using chalk, we have 
painted the tips of our filling bobbins to identify the 
different filling numbers. We have the tips of our 
quills painted about 10 different colors and can put as 
many as two or three yarn numbers on the same color 
tip quill by putting coarse and fine numbers on the 
same color tip quill. We run from 3s to 20s in filling 
numbers, and as an illustration, we put 8s and 10s 
and 20s on the same color tip quill, as there is no 
danger in these three numbers becoming mixed if any 
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precaution or intelligence is used. 

As our spinning frames are doffed, the yarn is 
dumped into filling boxes which hold about 100 pounds 
of filling. These boxes have a ticket fastened on them 
showing the yarn number and are pushed to the fill- 
ing conditioning room; the weave room uses the yarn 
from this room as it is needed. We have a filling box 
at every loom which is tagged showing the yarn num- 
ber being run on each loom, and the filling haulers, 
battery fillers, and weavers are trained particularly to 
watch the color of the tip on the filling bobbin, and 
if there is a doubt in their mind whether the right 
kind of filling has been laid up, they are to call some- 
one in authority and get this matter straightened up. 

I do not mean to infer by this that we never have 
any mixed filling or that our system works perfectly, 
but it is the best I know of as we are not able to use 
colored chalk. 

Our trouble was not due to the fact that the crayon 
prevented rubber from sticking to the fabric, and I 
would suggest that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6596” try using 
large sticks of colored powdered chalk; I do not be 
lieve any difficulty will be experienced in preventing 
the rubber from sticking to the fabric. However, if 
this contributor’s fabric is used without being wet out, 
he may run into the same difficulty which we did and 
which was outlined previously. 

I hope that this article will be of some value. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6599 


— 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6596” with regard 
to his problem of handling his large number of filling 
numbers, we have had several problems connected with 
handling our filling in the weave room, due to the 
large amount of colors and different numbers. We 
have never had any trouble in separating our differ- 
ent colors or numbers by the use of crayons in mark- 
ing the colors. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6596” finds that he cannot 
use crayons in marking his fillings, the most satis- 
factory way of solving his problem is for him to pur- 
chase additional quantities of filling quills, and paint 
the tip-ends of them to distinguish the different num- 
bers. The only thing necessary, however, in working 
a proposition of this kind is to have a sufficient 
amount of quills on hand. The system he is now using 
as described on page 105 of December issue, is as good 
as could be found, and only requires the purchase of 
more quills. 

As to the filling chutes he uses, there is a method 
of handling filling in these chutes that we have heard 
of but do not use, which might be of some interest to 
him. This system involves the use of canvas bags 
which have zipper tops and a tag on each bag for the 
yarn number and color. The filling is doffed into these 
bags, which are then closed, put into the chutes, and 
then can be emptied from the bags into the filling 
boxes on the looms in the weave room. 

These are about all the ideas we can suggest in 
the way of helping “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6596” on his 
problem of handling filling numbers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6603 
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Efficiency Man 


recommends Type K 


“The Terrell Machine Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“We have had our efficiency man make a 
thorough investigation of our bobbin cleaning 
operations, and he has recommended replace- 
ment of our present equipment with your Type K 
Bobbin Stripper and the two new accessories, the 
Elevator Conveyor and the Bobbin Box Hoist. 


“Please have your representative call to see 
us and quote on a complete bobbin handling and 
cleaning installation .. .” 


Investigations, such as referred to above, confirm our 
statements that the Type K Bobbin Stripper is the 
most efficient, the most economical system ever de- 
vised for cleaning bobbins; and even more important, 
the actual savings resulting from installation of this 
machine stand as proof of the machine’s efficiency. 


Our representative will be glad to study your 
requirements and estimate the savings you can effect 
from Type K, and what additional savings 
the two new attachments, the Elevator Con- 
veyor and the Bobbin Box Hoist, will make 
for you. Write us now. 


the usw TYPE K “Pobbiu Stripper: 
The Terrell Machine Co., Ine. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. Lutuer Pittinc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 
Gro. Tuomas & Co., Ltp., Manchester, England, European Agents 














Makers of 
Ball and Roller Bearings 


Builders of 
Textile Machines 
Equipped with 
Ball or Roller Bearings 


Use and Recommend 





Because their own tests proved 
that this modern lubricant 
guaranteed economical operation 
and insured long, useful life. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Ball and Roller 


Bearings.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 
292 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 






WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Il. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Spartanburg, 8. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. O. 
TRADE MARK FEGIS TERED 





NON- 


@ US PAT OFFICES 


OIL 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 








Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Controlling the Width of Fabric 
on C & K Looms 


Mr. Moberg also mentions “width indicators," 
which are beneficial and easy to install 


W° RECEIVED a problem recently from a mill man 
who stated that he was having trouble in con- 
trolling the width of seven-quarter sheeting on a sev- 
en-quarter Crompton & Knowles plain loom. He 
wrote, “This cloth is 64x64 made from 22s warp and 
22s filling. It is sold and used in the gray state. We 
use a friction chain for our let-off that is put around 
the beam head on each side of the warp. These 
chains are made for the purpose, are well lubricated, 
are wrapped twice around the friction drum and are 
weighted with a lever and weights. The cloth varies 
in width every few yards from 63 inches to 63% 
inches to 6214 inches to 62 inches to 6314 inches and 
so on.” 

These remarks were passed along to Ivar Moberg 
for consideration and comment and he replied, 
“Sheeting is a sensitive fabric to variation in ten- 
sion. Without seeing the looms in operation, I can 
only give the inquirer some of the causes of varia- 
tion in width of sheeting and I must leave it to him 
to eliminate all those causes that do not apply in 
his case. It is better to use single-acting levers and 
add weights to gain the proper tension than to use 
compound let-off levers with insufficient weights. 
Some chains are too heavy to lay properly between 
the flanges of the friction drum. I suggest that the 
inquirer see that there is ample room for his chain 
to work without binding and also see that it is not 
twisted on the friction drum. The chain should not 
ride the friction drum flanges as it will sometimes 
do when the let-off motion is incorrectly located. 

“Friction drum not running true, being broken or 
scored, crooked or bent beam gudgeons and unbal- 
anced beams will cause uneven width cloth because 
the friction is irregular. These factors may be 
checked by placing the empty beam on the center 
rests in a lathe and revolving the beam. 

“A slipping take-up motion will also cause varia- 
tion in the width but as this would also cause thick 
places in the cloth and the inquirer does not men- 
tion this, it is not likely to be the cause. On a 
Crompton & Knowles loom there is generally a low 
take-up roll and this makes the cloth much more 
sensitive to variations in tension than a loom with 
a high take-up roll. If, in addition to the low take- 
up roll, the cloth comes into contact with a large sur- 
face area of the breast beam, the cloth will be super- 
sensitive to variation in tension and subsequently in 
width. In some cases it is advisable to place a glass- 
smooth stick on the breast beam in such a position 
that it will keep the cloth free from the rest of the 
breast beam. (See Sketch No. 1). A revolving roll 
in front of the breast beam and set high enough to 
keep the cloth free from the breast beam is prefer- 
able, however. (See Sketch No. 2). 

“The enormous variation in width, 62 inches to 
6314 inches, seems to be unreasonable altogether and 
the inquirer should make a careful check of the 


beam and the let-off motion. 
the room should be kept constant. 
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Also, the humidity in 


“As a closing recommendation, I suggest that the 
inquirer place width indicators on front of the 
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Manner in which cloth is kept free from the 
breast beam ~« * 4 


breast beam. These are nothing more than one small 
wire finger, double bent to prevent injury to the 
weaver, at each side of the cloth as it runs over the 
breast beam. These are set close to the selvages of 
the cloth when the measurement shows the correct 
width. It is then easy for the weaver to see wheth- 
er the cloth has the correct width, and if not, he may 
immediately adjust the tension to give the correct 
width. The indicator fingers should be mounted in 
such a way that they can be slid for adjustment to 
the proper width.” 


—_—¢e—— 


Varnishing Leather Rolls and Their Care 


In which several formulas are given for the varnish 
solution 


EDITOR COTTON: 

As the upkeep of rolls is a very big item in the 
mill, I trust the following notes on the care and 
varnishing of leather rolls will be of value to your 
readers. 

Usually the rolls on the following machines are 
varnished: drawing frames, railway heads, silver 
and ribbon lap machines, combers, and, sometimes, 
Slubbers. Intermediate and roving frame rolls may 
be varnished also. On some classes of work better 
results are obtained if the intermediate and roving 
frames are run with varnished leather rolls. It ig 
an inexpensive procedure to run tests in various 
machines on different classes of cotton, etc. 

It is also well to experiment with different types 
of varnish and different methods of applying the 
varnish. Some formulas for varnishes that give ex- 
cellent results are given below. The requirements 
of a good varnish are, essentially, that it will have 
good wearing qualities, that it will not harden the 
leather, that it will not crack or chip, and that it 
will not peel off the roll. It must also possess quick- 
drying properties, be easy to apply, and last but not 
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A Better Boil-out In 


50% Less Time 


TEXTILE PURGE offers the fo'lowing 


advantages as a boil out assistant:— 


Low surface and interfacial tension 
insuring INSTANT wetting out to the 
point of SATURATION. 


Powerful Buffer effect on hydroxide 
solution hence, controlled caustic 
strength, thus guaranteeing a better boil 
out ata LOWER but SUSTAINED 
pH Value. 


Perfect solvent for native impurities 
and for such as are usually added in 
process of fabrication. The fabric is 
cleaner, better bottomed; the whites 
are whiter and more permanent; better 
absorbency and hence, truer colors and 
more level shades in dyeing. 


In bleaching works perfectly with 
either Peroxides or with Chlorine. 


May we demonstrate without cost or 
obligation to you? 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 


COLUMBIA B.C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA TEXARKANA, age. 


BUFFALO, N. Y 
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“Send it to Gastonia” 


for ECONOMICAL 
REPAIR SERVICE 


If you wish to save on the cost of new 
parts, and time and delay in shipment, 
have your equipment repaired or rebuilt 
in an up-to-date equipped plant by ex- 
perienced textile experts——just ‘‘Send it 
to Gastonia.”’ 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


We are fully equipped to make new spinning cyl- “, were | | 
inders or repair your old ones, making them as 


a ae Se 


The rebuilding of card screens is 
one of our specialties. We have 
a complete stock of parts for all 
makes of card screens, as well as 
picker screens. 


DRYING CANS 


Just send your cans to Gastonia 
and you will receive them back 
in perfect condition quicker and 
at a saving. 

You take no chances on Gastonia 
Service. Every job is guaranteed 
and quick service is assured, 
Write for full information today, 


GASTONIA 
TEXTILE SHEET 
METAL WORKS 


. 
a ' 








INC. 
222 E. LONG STREET 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS — GEN- 
ERAL SHEET METAL WORK 

















TRAD 


BE MARK 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIBS 
HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 


FOR USE IN THE PABRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—~200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 








PINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 
EB. W. Hollister, R. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, N. O. P. O. Box 985, Atlanta, Ga. 
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least, it must be easily removed when a re-varnish 
job is necessary. Here are several formulas that 
will meet the above requirements: 


No. 1 
80 ounces good plate glue 
80 ounces ground gelatin 
12 ounces burnt senna 
1 ounce oil of origanum 
3 pints acetic acid (commercial grade) 
1 pint water 


Dissolve the gelatin and glue in the acetic acid 
and water, allow to stand in a warm place for sev- 
eral hours, and stir the mixture occasionally until 
it is entirely dissolved. The oil and coloring should 
be added after the glue and gelatin are dissolved. 


No. 2 
3 ounces glue 
1 ounce acetic acid (commercial grade) 
14 teaspoon brown sugar 
1% teaspoon oil of origanum 


Dissolve and add the coloring matter which gives 
the varnish a better body. When using this formula 
in hot weather it is best to add one-half teaspoon of 
borax to the mixture. 


No. 3 
1 quart vinegar 
7 ounces glue 
2 tablespoons gum tragacanth 
1 heaping teaspoon borax 
1 teaspoon brown sugar 


This is to be cooked for about an hour and thick- 
ened with lampblack and princess metal. 


No. 4 
2 quarts ground glue 
1 piece sal ammoniac (size of egg) 
2 teaspoons brown sugar 
1 tablespoon dissolved gum tragacanth 


Dissolve this in vinegar and add the coloring. 

There are several methods of applying the var- 
nish to the rolls. One way is to apply it with a 
brush, using due care so that it will leave a true, 
smooth surface as the varnish dries. 

Another method is to use a smooth board of con- 
venient size, part of which is covered with a good 
grade of clearer cloth stretched smooth and tight 
and tacked at the edge of the board. The varnish 
is applied to the cloth with a brush and the leather 
roll is rolled back and forth over the cloth until the 
roll is fully covered with the varnish. When the 
rolls have all been varnished, the cloth is removed 
and all varnish washed out so that it will not dry 
hard and stick to the board. 

In some mills the varnish is applied directly to 
the leather roll with the fingers only. The fingers 
are dipped into the varnish and rubbed carefully on 
the leather. 

Of course, in using any method, the object is to 
produce a surface that will be as smooth as possible, 
and give sufficient protection to the surface of the 
leather. The board method is the quickest way but 
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care must be taken to insure an even coat of var- 
nish. Applying the varnish with the fingers takes a 
considerable amount of time but if it is done by an 
experienced person it produces a surface that will 
give excellent results. 

In varnishing the rolls they are usually given 
one coat of varnish, but on fine numbers, two coats 
of varnish are quite often used. On new rolls or 
rolls that have just been recovered it is sometimes 
advisable to use three coats. Each coat should be 
thoroughly dry before adding the next. In re-var- 
nishing old rolls, all trace of the old varnish shou!d 
be carefully washed from the leather, otherwise a 
surface will result that will be rough and unsatis- 
factory all around. 

The rolls should be perfectly dry and hard before 
they are placed back in the machines, otherwise they 
will stick to the cotton. Also, if the surface is not 
properly dry, the bottom rolls will flute them quickly. 

In fine spinning mills, where combers are in use, 
there is a practice in general use that is entirely to 
be condemned. I refer to the practice of grinding 
the original surface off the leather. This is done 
to produce a roll that will be perfectly true. If 
more thought and attention were given to the work 
at first this would be unnecessary and a true sur- 
face could be had just as well. The life of the roll 
is greatly prolonged and better work produced when 
the covering is put on true in the first place and the 
grinding eliminated entirely. So much for the var- 
nishing of rolls. 


General Care of Rolls 


Under the general heading of the care of rolls, 
the first essential attention that they should be giv- 
en, is, necessarily, proper oiling. They should be 
Oiled at regular intervals under the supervision of a 
responsible person. It is much better that they 
should be oiled often and sparingly, rather than less 
frequently using a greater quantity of oil. When a 
generous amount of oil is applied to the rolls, it will 
invariably find its way to the covering, causing 
stained work and loose coverings. 

When rolls are not oiled often enough, they nat- 
urally run hard and will produce poor work; the 
skins will also become rough due to the increased 
friction necessary to drive them. 

When rolls become rough, grooved, fluted, or 
loose, they should be replaced at once. Rolls should 
never be run that are not in good condition. Regu- 
lar weekly check-ups should be made by the second 
hand on slubbers, intermediates, roving frames, and 
spinning frames. If just a few rolls are defective 
only the bad ones should be replaced. However, if 
an excessive number are bad, the whole frame should 
be changed. It is good economy when the frame is 
changed to pick out all the rolls with life left in 
them and to use them on frames where only a few 
replacements are necessary. 

In changing the rolls on an entire frame, quite 
often it is advisable to replace the entire front row 
with new ones and use the good ones taken out to re- 
place any bad ones in the second and third rows. 
This plan, of course, can only be applied on frames 
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WITH AMAZING SAVINGS! 


Thousands of plant owners in a wide variety of 
businesses and industries all over the world are enjoying 
the matchless benefits and profits of Morehead equip- 
ment. The new Morehead products are the result of 
more than forty years of practical experience in steam 
drainage and handling condensation. That's why 


“Morehead does it best!” 


Morehead 


Morehead 





BACK-T0-BOILER SYSTEM 





Provides quick, thorough drain- 
age of all types of steam-heated 
apparatus ... completely auto- 
matic return of all condensate to 
boilers at original high tempera- 
tures. Lowers maintenance cost, 
speeds production... assures im- 
portant savings in steamand fuel. 





EXHAUSTEAM PURIFIER 
PAN 


Combines all steam-cleansing 
principles in a compact unit, 
assuring complete purification. 
Delivers clean, dry exhaust steam 
that may be safely substituted for 
live steam in heating, drying, 
cooking and processing ata sharp 
reduction in fuel costs. 





MIDGET 
BOILER 
FEEDER 












Remarkable new 
direct pressure 
boiler feeder for 
boilers up to 10 
h.p.—operates on boiler pressure 
steam up to 125 pounds. Remote 
Control keeps valve mechanism 
easily accessible. Easy to install 
. no maintenance expense. 





WATER 


REGULATOR 


Automatically provides 
make-up water for 
power boilers ... re- 
quires no attention. 
Simple design and rug- 
ged construction assure 
trouble -free service. Prevents 
flooding or scorching of boilers. 
The last word in convenience. 


Check and mail today! 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 


DEPT. C 


I want to cut fuel costs. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


increase efficiency, show greater profit. 


Without obligation, mail me details on units checked below. 


C) Back-to-Boiler System 
CJ Midget Boiler Feeder 


Name 





C] Exhausteam Purifier 
a Make-up Water Regulator 





Address... 


City 





State —_- ret, 





January, 1937 
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SLASHING 
WEAVEWELL 
PRODUCTS 


S anticipate requirements for more 


FINISHING 
FINISHRITE 
PRODUCTS 


oF INCORPORATED 
SHUTTLE 


GREASE-RITE 
TALLOW 


HERE 
LIES 


1936 






m“/and now 1937 


brings 365 days filled with promise 
of great things for the textile in- 
dustry. It may not be the great- 
est year ever experienced, but 
profit-and-loss figures next Janu- 
ary will prove to what extent in- 
creased efficiency and speed of op- 
eration have been employed. 

In this new year, NORTH Prod- 
ucts and Service will strive to 
add to each day some further mark 
of progress. As textile mills in- 
crease efficiency and speed of op- 
eration, NORTH Products and 
SERVICE will,keep pace and even 


modern methods and systems of 
sizing. 


FRANK . 


NORTH 


Manufacturing Chemists 


P. 0. Box 844, ATLANTA, GA. 
Phone Main 3230 


P. 0. Box 92, MARIETTA, GA. 
Phone 250 
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F-M-C 





The 
Perfect 
Let-Off 


Why put up with 
the antiquated chain 
or rope methods of 
let-off, with their ex- 
pensive and messy 
use of graphite or 
oil which cause sec- 
onds? Many mills 
have modernized at 
this point with the 


ASBESTOS FRICTION 
LOOM LET-OFF 











ver lappers, 
and under 
Last 


a 
in \%” 
ters. 





F-M-C Asbestos 
for loom brakes, ribbon po BN sil- 


longer than cork, leather or 
other types of b 
ed by oil, grease or humidity. 
Write for sample. 

F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension 
Slasher Cord is another product 
that will save you money. Made 
hy and %” diame- 
rite for sample. 


Patent 2037189 


which runs smooth and assures 
even let-off, improves quality of cloth, 
seconds, lasts longer 


reduces 
old style ‘hide. uires no ae om 
graphite, is not ected by all- 
matic or humidity conditions, elimi- 
nates bad start-ups, does not score 
or wear beam drums and ig much 
more a per yess om cloth 
produ mes comp ready 
for attachment. 

Full information and 
sent — on request, 


us today. 


Brake Tape 


extractors, 
picker- head bs ray 


rakes. Not affect- 


rices 
rite 








FIBER MFG. CO. 


NEWTON, 





Asbestos Products for the Textile Mills 
NORTH CAROLINA 
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having all three rows of rolls alike. 

Any man who makes careful periodical check-up 
of rolls will find that those machines run by his best 
hands are the machines that get the full value from 
a set of rolls. Rolls that are well cared for regu- 
larly will give double the service of rolls that are 
neglected. 

When machinery is stopped for a few days or 
longer, the weights should be dropped to take the 
pressure off any type of covered rolls. This pre- 
vents flat places or flutes being put in the rolls at 
the point where they come in contact with the bot- 
tom rolls. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6460 
—_—_—__@@________—. 


“Jock” On Combers Again 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I have mentioned in one of my letters that I would 
like “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 6406” to explain what he meant 
in his letter on page 82 of the December, 1935, issue 
of COTTON in the seventh paragraph where he makes 
the following statement regarding setting the steel 
detaching roll to the segment: “Some fixers like to 
work from each end toward the center, but I prefer 
to start at the head and work to the foot. The rea- 
son for this is that the first head has the longest 
pull on the coiler table and therefore must be the 
strongest end as it gets no favoritism, and if any 
adjusting of the final setting has to be done to com- 
pensate for the variation of machined parts it is 
better to do this adjusting at the foot end.” 

I know that this roll must be checked every time 
any re-setting is done as there is always a chance of 
its getting moved under the condition that the roll 
works. I cannot see why any adjusting needs to be 
done to compensate for variation of any machined 
parts because when the comber is first built, the 
manufacturers allow about 1 to 2/1000-inch play in 
bearings, so with this and the length of time the 
roll has been running and has bedded down in the 
bearings, there should be practically no trouble to 
line the roll to the segment and have the roll turn 
freely. I know the first or No. 1 head has the longest 
pull on the table, but the table is nickel-plated and 
polished, and with the calender roll in the middle of 
the sliver table, there should be no trouble in draw- 
ing the slivers along the table; I cannot see how the 
setting of the roll has anything to do with the ten- 
sion of the slivers on the table. The sliver pan on 
this comber is designed especially to cause the sel- 
vages of the combed sliver to be turned into the cen- 
ter of the sliver as the sliver is drawn through the 
trumpet. 

How many of the readers realize the delicate 
treatment the fibers receive during the time of de- 
taching, for that is what it can be called, even if 
there is more of a snatching action on some comb- 
ers? Consider the width of the fibers that are drawn 
forward each time the detaching motion is com- 
pleted; there may be 10, 11, 12 or 13 inches width 
but what does it weigh when we figure the length 
also? If we are combing a 600-grain lap, the weight 
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E invite our readers to make use ot this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


® > 


of the amount detached is no more than three grains. 
I have not asked the amount of waste removed but 
what I stated is approximate, according to the 
amount of waste removed. Then again the weight 
and width of the lap must be considered—that is 
why I stated the width of the fibers or slivers that 
are drawn forward. When readers think about 
combers they should remember these little details. 
The roll is not continually turning in one direction 
all the time like on a spinning frame, but is inter- 
mittently turning backwards and forwards and as 
light as the sliver is that is drawn forward, if the 
leather roll is not true and is bedded on the steel 
roll across its width, the fibers cannot be drawn or 
detached forward. The sliver will show light places 
when the fibers are not drawn forward. Even when 
the leather rolls require varnishing they will affect 
the sliver because they do not have the same smooth 
surface and the same grip and this has a tendency to 
affect the piecing a little. As the steel detaching 
roll backs off the sliver, the fibers sometimes stick 
to the leather roll or whip up causing curly places 
to show in the sliver pan. 

There are other things that will cause curliness 
and cause the sliver to look as if it is being cut. If 
we do not get a good draft through the aspirators 
or if any individual head is blocked, the brushes set 
too deep will create a back draft. Leaving the waste 
chute cover open is a bad practice also. The fan 
pipe should be kept clean and dry; the inside fan 
must be clean, too. The ends of the leather rolls 
should be lubricated and the hooks for weighting 
the rolls should have a little oil on them. In fact, 
any other part that may hinder the movement of 
the roll should be oiled, especially the bell crank 
levers. 

The feed roll brackets on the Nasmith comber 
have a small oil hole so that the ends of the roll 
may be oiled. The bottom calender roll in the draw 
box is another that is sometimes neglected. When 
the sliver breaks and the cotton is wrapped around 
the neck of the roll, I have seen some men cut the 
lap without taking the brass bearing cap off and 
leave cotton wedged between the draw box stand 
and the calender roll. It becomes packed so hard 
that it will singe or burn and the bearing will run 
dry and hot causing the draft gear to break. It is 
also likely to spring the end of the bottom calender 
roll which will make the gears run untrue, the roll 
jump and general bad work. 


JOCK (MASS.) 
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--- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
received from those not in the industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ....-ccccecce 


190. Warp Conditioning Units for Synthetic Yarn 
Slasher—booklet giving full details will be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. B. Johnson Co., Paterson, N. J. 

i9i. The Bahnson Humiduct—bulletin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system which combines humidi- 
fying, heating. ventilating and air conditioning all 
in one unit, will be sent free on request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

192. Wood Tanks for Every Purpose—l00 page il- 
lustrated catalog showing the advantages aad tae lasting 
qualities of wooden tanks. Rubber-lined tanks for 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are illustrated 
and discussed in detail. Hauser-Stander Tank Co., 
Ammen Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

193. Shert Cuts to Power Transmission—72 page 
illustrated booklet containing all information needed 
in solving any ordinary belt transmission problem, 
informative material on belt joints and transmission 

practice and a quantity of useful tables and data. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 4607 Lexington St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

194. Accurately Checking Spindle Speed—A three 
page booklet describing the Strobotac, a tachometer 
operating on an entirely new principle for observing 
and measuring spindle speeds anywhere between 600 
and 14,000 rpm. General Radio Co., 30 State St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

196. Economy of Diesei Engine Power—Bulletin 
No. 3030, 44 pages, illustrated, giving advantages of 
diesel power in industrial plants. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, 

197. Extra Life for Chain Link Fence—A folder 
telling abeut Bethanized Wire and explaining its 
advantages for mill and factory protection. Anchor 
Post Fepee Co., Eastern Ave. and Kane St. Balti- 
more, Md. 

198. The Perfect 3 Let-Off’—Folder pointing 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction loom 
let-off and giving specifications and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, N. C. 

204. Modern Shipping Boxes — I[lustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction and exte- 
rior design, this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 

205. The Walker M ethod—S page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 

equipment. Walker Electrical Company, 
926 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 

206. Moccasin Wali Card—Attractive, convenient 
new wall card listing over 500 plain finished bronze 
bushings in stock for immediate shipment. Also over 
200 cored and solid bars made to S. A. E. 64 spec- 
ifications. Bvery mill should have one of these for 
| reference. Moccasin Bushing Co., Chestnut 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

en. Reworking Spinning and Twister Rings— 
folder describing Gossett’s patented method of re- 
working spinning and twister rings, making old, 
worn and discarded rings like new. Gossett Machine 
Works, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

208. Cool Your Mill With Its Own Heat!—A ten 
page booklet which tells the story of the Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger—a patented combination of forced 
air-change and direct humidification in balance— 
all under control of automatic humidity regulators. 
Ask for Bulletin 1135. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

209. Are You Being Kidded About Automatic Hu- 
midity Regulation—a direct comparison of the sen- 
sitivity, accuracy and reliability of a hygroscopic 
type of humidity regulator and the Park Spray 
Psychrostat—the first and only regulator to work on 
the psychrometric principle. Ask for Bulletin 835. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

210. Stretch Out Goodwill}—Let spinners spin and 
Parks Automatic Traveling Cleaners do the cleaning. 
mechanically, regularly. Eliminates slugs, gouts, 
bunches; greatly reduces breakage, loom stoppage, 
seconds; improves production in quality and quantity. 
Ask for Bulletin 236. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. 

213. Saco-Lowell Cotten Mach inery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 

and parts, including the four basic type 
os ae features of new construction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

214. Saco-Lowell Cotten Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

215. What eo waen You Ship a Packaeg?— 
16 page illustrated outlining the particular 
value of railway 1 img 4 air express service and 

all details concerning pick-up, transportation 
and delivery. Railway —_ Agency, Inc., 230 


216. Cutting Costs with Liquid Caustic Soda—a 72 
hand book packed full of useful information 


page 
on liquid caustic soda, including unloading and 


handling properties of caustic soda and its equeous 
solutions, sampling and analysis. Of practical value 
to executives, buyers, chemists and operating men. 
Sent without obligation by writing on your business 
letterhead to the Mathieson Alkali Works, 60 Bast 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of +s 


lems. Free request. Continental Diamond Fibre 
Co., Dept. c "eaneineten. Delaware. 

218. Bucterworth Electric Guiders—6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air — and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate gui 7. H. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

219. My Strap-Book by Doc Steelstrap—16 page 
illustrated catalog describing the hundreds of ways 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making 
safe, economical shipping packages. The strap-book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
sistants do a thorough job of the packing and ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co., Chicago, I. 

220. The American Monotractor—24 page booklet 
illustrating electric drives for cranes, hoists and car. 
riers on MonoRail conveying systems. 
outlines some of the contro] features that make pos- 
sible complete and semi-automatic transportation of 
heavy loads from process to process, building to 
— The American MonoKRail Co., Cleveland, 

0 


221. A New Overhead Automatic Cleaner — Folder 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic clean- 
er in operation on MonoRail track circuit over spin- 
ning, warping, winding, twisting, etc. This cleaner 
incorporates a new scientifically designed blower 
producing a whirling column of air directed and 
controlled so that it prevents accumulation of fly with 
no harm to roving. The American MonoRail Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

222. “Onyx Processing and Finishing Compounds”’ 
—A new 56 page catalog describing the entire line 
of processing and finishing compounds and covering 
every process on all types of fabrics. Also included 
is a comprehensive article on the subject, ‘“The Im- 
portance of Accurate pH Control.’’ Onyx Oil and 
Chemical Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

223. Alloyed iron in Southern Industrial Flelds— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y 

224. *‘Tank Taik’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data, 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, ete., 

R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan, 


Georgia. 

225. Houghto-Size AC — Showing characteristics a 
warp sizing compound must have for modern rayon 
fabrics, weakness of former sizes and the unusual 
advantages of Houghto-Size AC. E. F. Houghton & 
Co., 240 West Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

226. Stainless and Heat Resisting Castings—folder 
illustrating and describing stainless steel castings 
for corrosion and heat resistance and listing the 
various alloy castings available and their properties. 
The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, BEliz- 
abeth, N. J. 

227. Stainless Steel Valves and Pipe a 
complete illustrated catalog, together with price list, 
covering stainless steel valves and valve fittings, giv- 
ing all dimensions, data, ete The Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Plizabeth, N. J. 

228. Solutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

229. Over 40 Million Tons—Attractively printed 
folder listing the producing companies which mine 
the high volatile coals which are specifically suited 
to particular industrial requirements. Appalachian 
Coals, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

238. How to Profit With Air Express—attractive 
a pointing out the advantages of air-rail ex- 

. ~~" rates and time tables, this folder 
Pnould be in the possession of every textile manufac- 
turer. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
New York. 

231. Spindle Tape Lacing Equipment — MDlustrated 
folder describing the new Clipper spinning tape lac- 
ing equipment, gives vibration chart, prices, specifi- 
cations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

232. Condenser Tape Lacing Con Se 
in detail the new pper condenser tape lacing 
equipment, this folder contains table of decfmal 
equivalents, prices, specifications and illustrations of 
the lager, hooks and cutter. Clipper Belt Laocer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive illustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 


tainers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 

ii. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet 
describing ring manufacture, measurements, types. 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American Millis, 
Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—Three booklets on products 
for sizing and finishing rayon and other textiles, 
presented by Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 235 Madison 
Ave., New York, > we 

25. ‘“‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oj""—Two book- 
lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 
Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—-32 pages, il- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jers 
Lubricant Co., 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knaitting—Illus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it.—-By Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general information on 
subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the Layman— 
An eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oil and sulfonated oil analysis 
mean, enabling the ordinary textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. Nationa] Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber ro 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF _ Roller 
Bearing Spindies—A twelve page booklet showing the 
advantages in power consumption, increased produc- 
tion, savings in lubrication, increased yarn breakage 
strength to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 

KF Industries, Inc., Front St. and Brie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

65. Bulletin No. 500, Cooper-Hewitt Industrial Ifl- 
jumination—booklet explaining in detail the impor- 
tance of good lighting and the necessity of proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of light. General 
Electric "Saner Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed Needle 
Point Grinder No. 1!76—describing a new departure 
in card grinding—Jehn Hetherington & Sons, Ine., 
250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Textile Indus- 

—A 50 page buyers’ guide and catalog with more 
than 100 illustrations of various items of monel 
metal dyehouse equipment. International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, a 

70. Fafnir Ball Bearings. for One Process Pickers— 

outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
soning smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, aS well as uninterrupted production, ease 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—-A 16-page booklet 
defining and illustrating the Butted seam, describing 
its properties and outlining some of the advantages 
to be gained by its use in Textile fabrics. The Mer- 
row Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

77. Bulletin S 200—Illustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

88. D n Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation Ba drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

94. New Development by Onyx—Eight page book- 
let describing one eee uses of a". wane 
in sulphonated aliphatic compoun 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glyceryl " Sulphates. 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

—{06. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Multiple Ort 
inder Machines—e folder showing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun silk.—Charies B. 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 

107. Complete Information on —~_ a Lubrication 
—Showing how costs can be reduced t 
lubrication. Alemite Corp., 1828 R .-- lvd., 
Chicago, Tl. 
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An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 95) 


that many of us seem to forget—that the other fellow 
is paying us, and it is up to us to please him. I don’t 
mean by that that we must be a “yes” man, or have 
to agree with an employer on every statement that 
he makes, or suggestion that he makes, or every order 
he gives. It is your duty as an employee, when an or- 
der is given, to explain to your superior the practical 
side of that order. If he tells you to set a machine 
one way, and you know that is going to cause bad 
work, then you should explain it to your overseer or 
superintendent. However, after giving this explana- 
tion, if he insists that he wants the machine set that 
way, then it is up to you to not only carry out his 
orders in setting the machines that way, but make 
them run successfully that way if possible. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that it is up to you to 
carry out orders, just as long as you are drawing 
weekly wages, or a monthly salary from someone else. 

If you had taken the right attitude toward your 
former employer and your former associates, it would 
have been possible for you to, in time, not only win 
their confidence, but win their friendship and they 
would have been pulling with you instead of pulling 
against you. 

I don’t know of any higher achievement that a man 
can perform, than to be able to make a friend out of 
an enemy. I am not only asking you to believe what 
I say, but I can back this statement up with practical 
demonstrations and relate actual occurrences, just like 
I have referred to the young lady who is sitting here 
before me taking this dictation. In other words, I 
could not make this remark before her if she knew 
that it was a lie. 

One of the biggest reasons for men losing their 
temper is on account of jealousy. Most all men are 
jealous of more successful men, and the sad fact is, 
so many of us don’t realize that we are jealous. It is 
this feeling of jealousy that causes us so many times 
to lose our temper and say things to our employers and 
associates that, five minutes after, we would give most 
anything to be able to recall. 

Again, I have found one of the most common 
reasons for overseers and superintendents losing their 
temper, was that they had possibly been on the job 
for several years, and having been more or less suc- 
cessful, their “bump” of egotism has grown just a 
little bit too big and they begin to feel like that no 
one else can run the job. 

I have actually known of instances where a super- 
intendent would not only get mad, but show his tem- 
per when the president of the mill would want to go 
through the plant on an inspection tour, and I have 
known of other cases where the superintendent would 
actually tell a mill president, or treasurer, that if he 
didn’t stay out of the mill, he could get another super- 
intendent. And just why those same mill presidents 
tolerated men of this type, is beyond my explanation. 

Let me repeat that as long as you are employed 
by someone else, as long as someone else is paying your 
your money, as long as someone else has the authority 
to stop your wages or stop your salary, then it is up 
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to you to work for the best interest of that person. 

Laying aside that more or less cold-blooded fact, 
I claim that no one can get as much satisfaction out 
of running any kind of position where they let their 
temper predominate, as they can if they will work on 
the human nature side of the other fellow, and not 
only win him over as a confidant, but as a friend. 
There are very few people in the world who are not 
subject to good treatment. 

For example, if someone sends you a Christmas 
card, you then feel obligated to send him one. If 
someone does you a good turn, you then feel obligated 
to do him a good turn. This seems to be an animal 
trait that not only applies to human beings, but to 
the lower animals. When I was a boy, I remember 
standing around my father’s barn and seeing a cow 
begin to lick another cow, and in a few minutes that 
cow would be trying to lick the other one. 

Just apply some of these common sense human na- 
ture elements to your work, which you think is com- 
plicated, and see what a wonderful response you will 
get, not only from those who are working with you, 
but from those for whom you are working. 

Jesse, I’m not much on quoting poetry, but there 
is a thought in a verse by Ella Wheeler Wilcox that 
fits in so well with the argument I am putting up to 
you, I want to give you that thought: 


“We build our future thought by thought, 
For good or bad we know it not, 

Yet, so the universe is wrought. 

Thought is but another name for fate; 
Choose then thy destiny and wait, 

For love brings love and hate brings hate.” 


Please note the last line: ‘For love brings love and 
hate brings hate.’ 

Favor most people and they will favor you. Play 
square with most people and they will play square with 
you. When you find out a man hates you, instead of 
hating him back, like your temper wants you to do, 
try treating him like one gentleman should treat an- 
other; if you have the opportunity, do him a good 
turn. Instead of letting your temper direct you, use 
your own best judgment; act the way toward him that 
your best judgment directs you and you will finally 
begin to realize your best judgment can make a 
friend out of an enemy. 

Jesse, if you will promise to read this letter at 
least once a week for three weeks, and will then try 
to follow the advice that I have honestly tried to give 
you, and change your attitude accordingly—that is, 
when you feel yourself swelling up, and want to ex- 
plode at something that an unprincipled foreman or 
superintendent has done to you, make an effort to 
see if you cannot find some way to show that man that 
you are co-operating with him—and if in a reasonable 
time you find just one human being that this attitude 
will not bring some response from, I want you to sit 
down and write me a full account, giving details. 

Let me close by leaving only one message with you, 
even if you forget all the other things I have said in 
this long letter. Remember these nine words: Don’t 
let your temper cost you friends or money. 

OLD-TIMER 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... n.c7" 


109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrine—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y 

110. 3-in-One Of! for Industrial Uses—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8S. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana S8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

116. Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
Plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. 

119. The World’s Finest Sewing Machines—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willcox 
& Gibbs sewing machines. illeox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
4 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


121. Engineered Packages for the Textile, Dry- 
Goods and Appareil en A the savings 
to be made through the use of properly engineered 
packages of corrugated fibre in the shipping of yarn, 
woven and knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co.. Sandusky, Ohio. 

122. Water Filters and Filtration Equipment—Con- 
tainng complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the sentation and precipitation of 
foreign matter, the removal of iron, oil, manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry, together with tables of 

f standard fil d inf 


Spinning, 
shows 





difficul 
through removal of Uundesirabie saperities in water. 
mage My p -~hy W. 42nd Street, New York, 


124. New Condensed Ca on Balt ) Bearta and 
Power Transmission Un mbin in- 
formation and the industrial ony - redial ball 


line of wide inner ring and ball bearings. It gives 

complete information, interchangeability tables, di- 

ee etc. Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
onn. 


127. Vim Ghert-Sonter Drive with Vim Tred Leath- 
or Belting—16 page booklet outlining the special 
requirements of belts for short-center drives and the 


adjustment 
Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phila- 


ia Houghton’s Hand Beok for the yy Dyer 

This book contains the result of 69 years of expori- 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries, together with «e 
——— of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

130. a New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32- 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of oa 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
nearly all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 
sion tables. BE. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

131. Houghton’s Leathers for the Textile Indust 
—This valuable handbook contains 88 pages of F dete 
in the proper selection and application of all types 
of textile leathers, including belting. special spindle 
belts, round leather _— loom —_—— mill strap- 
ping. leather aprons, —E. F. Houghton & Oo., 
240 W. Somerset S8t., Philadelphis Pa. 
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134. STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description of 
an entirely new line of tough film lubricants which 
not only gives greater protection to bearings but 
eliminates oil drip and reduces lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. E. F. ee & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa 


135. The Pick Method uf Weaver mover Payment— 
A manual of practical information describing meth- 
ods to be followed in using Pick Counters; suggested 
forms and tables included. Durant Manvufactur ng 
Co., 1932 No. Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


140. Textile Machinery—Iimprovements in Design 
and Methods of Lubrication. A discussion of the 
problems of lubrication of textile equipment covering 
operating conditions and factors affecting and affect 
by lubrication. Card Room Operations, Twisting and 
Spinning Machines, Silk Throwing, Looms, Knitting 
Machines, etc., covered. Available in copy of June 
1934 issue of ‘“‘Lubrication.’’ The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

i41. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-Belt drive design of special V-Belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div., of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


143. Winders and Winding—Describing the various 
processes in the preparation of cotton, woolen and 
silk yarn a illustrating and describing the differ- 
ent types of Universal winders and the various at- 
~ wr er to suit the particular winding requirements 

the various branches of the textile industry. 
Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 

147. Let’s “‘CAN’’ The Oil Can—describing perma- 
nently sealed bearings a life, and for higher speeds 
and temperatures single seal ball bearings 
to be lubricated only from one to three years. New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

150. yo gat A Data Book on Mechanical Rubber 
Goods—21 pages useful information and engineer- 
—~ — a to simplify the selection of belt- 
dustrial service, including a review of belting requi- 
sites for a wide variety of uses as well as helpful 
tips on installation ure. B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Mechanical Division, Akron, Ohio. 

152. Plant Checkup List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, I. 

154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson pa eral purpose bronze bush- 

. ronze , New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt ge 1274 on the P.1.V. Gear— 
giving details of this positive variable speed control. 
— Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 





156. Link-Beilt Eagineree Data Book No. 125— 


showing features and giving engineering data on 
link-Belt silent chain drives. k-Belt Co., 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
— acturers Association, 1794 McCormick Bide, bie 

Chicago, Ill. 

163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. — Winding Company, 


164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Jojnts—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no Sebetoation and no adjustment, giving 
Sostaihation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. ‘The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 











ICS. New Departure Speed Power Unit—Bulletin 


giving details of this compact, self-contained driver 
that gives a thousand different speeds at a turn of 
the wrist. New Departure Manuiacturing Company, 


Bristol, Conn. 

i66. Better Cones The World Over—Bulletin de- 
scribing the Universal No. 50 Winder for silk and 
rayon. Universal Winding Company, 95 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

168. The Tube-Tcx for Tubuiar Knit Goods—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

169. Tube-Tex High Speed Steamer and F inisher— 
Describing these new steaming and finishing machines 
for tubular knitted fabrics, which handle cotton, 
rayons, woolens and mixtures at speeds up to 45 yds. 
per minute, being unique in that patterns, designs 
and stripes are furnished straight and free from any 
distortions. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York 
and Cedar Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
many Sonoco products, including: bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C.. 

177. New Advances in Loom Equipment—12-page 
booklet describing discoveries and advances which 
loom manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 
these discoveries down to the present time—non- 
technical information, amply illustrated. Emmons 
Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

179. Improved Airplane Propeller Exhaust Fans and 
Ventilating Equipment—a 40-page catalog showing 
the important factors to be considered in a propeller 
type fan to secure the greatest efficiency, with data 
and tables showing fan capacity and details of each 
type and size of fan and views of typical installa- 
tions. Propellair, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 

180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six New 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which otalls the of 
the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless rk 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 

spinning cotton yarn; WHY it is better, and some- 
iahee about the method of manufacture, and also 
gives OF in the form of some ts that hare 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 930 
Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 

183. Schieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
facture from the selection of hides ee the vari- 
ous processes to the final tests, also showing illus- 
trations of belts with ey lene service lives 
Chas. A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry 8t., New York, 
New York. 

184. Speed Control Handbeok T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on is subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That ary hite— 
New book describing the new ten-poin Anish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish tory stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. JB. 
I. duPont | pas & Co., Finishes Division, 
“ee 

186. F-7 =. 2 Bulletin -— Describing the better 
blending that is secured and the — 0 
operation that is added by using F-7 feeders in 
place of bale breakers. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

187. The Wildman Single Head Full-Fashioned 

Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from the 
a Mfg. Co., Full Fashioned Division, Norris. 

188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union Special Machines will 
show big savings. Furnished free by Union Special 
Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ml. 
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MODEL kh SPIRAL GUSSETUE 


...the MODERN machine 


PYHERE IS an active market for stockings 
: ) of the quality and in the price brackets 
of those produced on the modern K ma- 
chine. The modem K is today’s machine 
satisfying the discriminating tastes of a 
critical and value-conscious public. 

The Model K Spiral Gussetoe Machine 
meets these demands efficiently and eco- 
nomically, producing better-fitting, smarter- 

_looking stockings. Among the site's 
exclusive features are a welt of greater 
elasticity, a non-slip, improved “square 
heel and the famous Gussetoe—a knit- 
in gusset. 

There is a big profit potential in this 


machine. Investigate it. 
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The micrometer gauge for setting full-fashioned 
machines as described in this article 


hosiery requires a setting of the narrowing 

machine that differs from the settings required 
by other hosiery. To change these settings is not a 
simple task but is one that requires time, accuracy, 
and experience. In working with these settings, I 
designed and developed a micrometer gauge that con- 
sists of a No. 1126 gauge used as a base, and a small 
dial micrometer by which the settings may be read, 
and a few pieces of steel salvaged from the scrap 
pile. 

This gauge is adjustable and may be moved in 
both the horizontal and vertical planes. When set- 
ting the top or front narrowing shaft the convention- 
al front shaft gauge is used as a master gauge at the 
first arm. Then by using the micrometer gauge, the 
shaft may be moved forward or backward the proper 
distance by reading the setting in thousandths of an 
inch on the micrometer. When it is necessary to 
change the pitch of the narrowing machine, the 
gauge No. 1126 is used as a master gauge and then 
the micrometer gauge is set to the narrowing rods 
so that the readings in distance forward and back- 
ward may be read. 

We recently installed several new machines and 
the finisher informed me that when he gauged the 
narrowing machine in the usual way, he started at 


ake PRODUCTION of some types of full-fashioned 


Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 


By I. N. Vint 


the left end of the machine and the farther he ad- 
vanced, the more sensitive his touch became; con- 
sequently the rods were set out farther at the right 
end of the machine than at the left. When he put 
the combs on, the farther he advanced to the right 
the more he had to file them to get them on the 
gauge. By using the micrometer gauge the rods 
were set exactly the same from one end to the other 
and the filing operation was almost eliminated. 

This is not written to suggest a setting for the 
narrowing machine, but is to convey an easier and 
more accurate method of placing it in any desired 
position. 

The first step in using this micrometer gauge is 
to set the regular front or top shaft gauge in the 
standard position which represents zero. Then open 
the cap screws on the front of the first two or three 
narrowing arms and set the front shaft to this stand- 
ard gauge at these points. Using the micrometer 
gauge, adjust it in the vertical plane so the contact 
point on it will rest against the center of the front 
shaft, and adjust the gauge in the horizontal plane 
until the indicator turns to a vertical position, point- 
ing either up or down as either of these positions is 
easier to read than a lateral one. Next turn the dial 
on the micrometer gauge until zero is directly under 
the indicator and move the gauge to the next arm, 
open the cap screw and adjust the shaft to bring the 
indicator on the dial to zero. Close the cap screw 
and repeat this step on all other arms on the nar- 
rowing machine. 

This method requires little time and still less 
when the narrowing machine is already set to zero 
or any other recorded position because all that is 
necessary then is to take the micrometer gauge to 
that machine and set it. After this the dial may be 
moved the required distance, forward or backward, 
to the correct new setting. 

The next operation is to set the narrowing rods to 
obtain the pitch desired. To do this, the No. 1126 
gauge is set and pinned in position as a master 
gauge. Then open the set screws on the narrowing 
rod brackets over two or three heads and swing the 
brackets until the narrowing points are on the mas- 
ter gauge. Set the micrometer gauge to the narrow- 
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Cuain STORES ... co-operatives ... independents 
—small and large—all are swinging to hosiery made of Spun-lo, 
the long life rayon yarn. One thing explains it... faster sales. 
In 1936 there was a 56% increase in sales of hosiery marked 
with the Spun-lo transfer. 


That sales success is your opportunity. Make Spun-lo an impor- 
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that means better fit, more comfort, longer wear. 
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ing rods on these heads, adjust it so the indicator 
points to zero and proceed to adjust all of the brack- 
ets to this setting. When the narrowing rods have 
been set with this gauge, which reads to the thous- 
andth inch, it is not necessary to go over them a sec- 
ond time to ascertain where they are sticking. 

There are times when fixers have machines that 
are producing good fabric but that are giving nar- 
rowing trouble because the needles and the narrow- 
ing points are not coming together hard enough. To 
correct this, the fixer gives a little more press to 
make them come together harder and at the same 
time causes the needles to work harder against the 
presser edge on the sinker head. After so long this 
extra pressure on the needles and the presser edge 
causes imperfections in the fabric that resemble 
sinker lines. The proper way to correct this trouble 
is to open the cap screws on the narrowing machine 
arms and move the narrowing machine 5 or 10/1000 
inch closer to the needles. This is more satisfac- 
tory than moving the needles closer to the narrow- 
ing points and the presser edge. The reason for these 
maladjustments is that the fixer shuns the task of 
moving the narrowing machine such a small distance 
with a gauge that is cumbersome. 

The micrometer gauge solves this problem and 
also eliminates the gauge which is used to set the 
narrowing rods from the back narrowing shaft and 
which is difficult to use where 3-carrier alternating 
attachments, reinforced selvage attachments, and 
splicing blocks are in the way. 

This micrometer gauge facilitates the keeping of 
an accurate record of the narrowing machine set- 
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Showing another position of the micrometer gauge. 
The regular gauge is shown at the left 


ting. If the knitter drops the narrowing machine and 
jars it out of position, it is easily and quickly set 
again. It is possible to compare the narrowing ma- 
chine setting with the menders produced by it. Final- 
ly, it allows the fixer to rely upon his sense of sight 
instead of his sense of touch. Which is the most 
accurate? 


Rhythm Lessens Fatigue 

When soldiers are marching to the 
rhythm of band music, less fatigue is 
felt than when they are merely walking 
along without cadence, says Dean F. 
W. Shumard of the National School of 
Time Study, Norwalk, Conn. Laborers 
that sing or chant during their work- 
ing movements, he continues, are not 
always manifesting the feeling of pleas- 
ure in their endeavors, but they are 
creating a rhythm for their movements 
which makes their work easier. 

One reason for the efficacy of this 
rhythm in lessening fatigue is that it 
keeps the mind of the worker away 
from the contemplation of his tired- 
ness. Everyone knows from experience 
that a person not conscious of his grow- 
ing fatigue is less tired at the end of 
the day than one whose introspection 
constantly centers on the likely effects 
of the work to his efficiency. There- 
fore, points out Dean Shumard, one of 
the chief aims of time study as applied 
to industry is to make the manual op- 
erations of each worker as regular and 
rhythmie as possible. Even if a slight 
slowing-down of a particular operation 
is necessary in order to secure rhythm, 
the day’s production is increased 
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through the steady pace that the work- 
man maintains. 

Rapidity of motion is not necessari- 
ly more energy-consuming than slow- 
ness of movement. Usually those op- 
erations that lend themselves to rapid 
movements are of the light type of 
work, and the worker can quickly set a 
rhythmic yace for himself, thus saving 
considerable fatigue. On the other 
hand, slow tasks are often of the hea- 
vy type wherein rhythmic movements 
are nearly impossible and therefore 
these slow tasks are much more tiring 
than the faster but lighter ones. The 
matter of rhythm plays an important 
part in the work of the time-study en- 
gineer. 


——)—- 


Talcott Appointed Factor 
for Ballard Silk Company 


James Talcott, Inc., factors, New 
York City, have been appointed factors 
for the Ballard Silk Company, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y., manufacturers of 
rayons, and for Colcombet-Werk, Inc., 
New York City, distributors of silks 
and velvets. 


Hosiery Shipments Reach 
New Peak 


The National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers in its current Statistical 
Bulletin reported that shipments of ho 
siery, including all types, reached a new 
peak in the history of the industry in 
October, 1936, at a total of 12,234,846 
dozen pairs. This figure brought the 
total shipments for the period from 
January through October of last year 
(1936) to 100,800,282 dozen pairs, an 
increase of 9.1 per cent over the 92,- 
388,701 dozen pairs of hosiery shipped 
during the comparable period of the 
year before (1935). The Bulletin point- 
ed out that if this rate of gain were 
maintained throughout the remaining 
months, total shipments might reach 
122,000,000 dozen pairs. This figure 
would top the volume reached in 1929 
by around 5,000,000 dozen pairs and 
would be more than 23,000,000 dozen 
pairs in excess of the low point reached 
in shipments during 1930. Further- 
more, consumption of 122,000,000 dozen 
pairs of hosiery in 19386 would mean 
that the annual per capita consumption 
would reach the 1929 level of 11.5 pairs 
per person, as compared with a recent 
low point of 9.6 pairs reached in 1930 
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RIGGS 


Elastic Top 
Made at the 


Margate Mills 


“| vas INCEPTION of the Riggs 
elastic top for men’s half- 
hose and children’s anklets 
was conceived and brought about 
in an “Arabian Night” or “Alice 
in Wonderland” manner because 
the idea perfecting this top came 
to its inventor, C. A. Riggs, in 
the dead of night. So certain was 
Mr. Riggs that the sub-conscious 
working of his mind had discov- 
ered a means of producing a 
faultless elastic top that he got 
out of bed, went to the mill, set the machine in the 
manner he had suddenly hit upon, and produced the 
top upon which he had been working to perfect for 
years. 

But we must not lay the invention of the Riggs 
elastic top to just a chance of hit and miss. (We must 
call the elastic top an invention as well as a process.) 
For several years previous to the night upon which the 
Riggs elastic top was born, Mr. Riggs had tried every 
conceivable way to set a machine so that garterless 
hose for men might be used. Elastic tops were preva- 
lent on anklets for some years and next were crudely 
knitted on men’s half-hose—but crude they were, 
looking ruffled and made with rubber. The first true- 
rib elastic-top hose were made on single-feed machines 
by putting in two courses of rubber, skipping several 
spaces and putting in two more courses of rubber. 
Knots were left in the back of the tops and knitters 
were not proud of their display of elastic-top half- 
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An array of slacks made with the Riggs elastic-top as manufactured at 
the Margate Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


hose—but the first car was an object of ridicule also— 
notwithstanding their being crude, the makers of 
elastic-top hose had made a definite step forward and 
credit must be given to those first pioneers who la- 
bored to give a man a hose that would stay up under 
its own power. 


Riggs Granted Patent 


At the time of application for patent on the Riggs 
elastic top, several other patents were being applied 
for at the same time. The Riggs patent was granted 
under two separate patents, No. 2,039,931 and No. 
2,039,932. The Margate Hosiery Mill, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., of which Mr. Riggs is superintendent, manu- 
factures these hose. 

Elastic-top hose manufactured by the Riggs meth- 
od has a true rib and gives an even distribution of 
rubber between every third course when made on the 
3-feed machine. This elastic top may be manufac- 


tured on machines having 3 or 
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more feeds, and the patent for the 
process covers machines of 3 
feeds or more. Also manufactured 
by the Margate Hosiery Mill is a 
half-hose number with full length, 
having a cut in the elastic top 
which acts as a garter—yjoined to 
the hose. 

The opinion of the executives 
of this company is that the future 
»9f half-hose is such that the length 


Illustrating just how the rub- 
ber is distributed. This top 
may be manufactured on ma- 


FIG. 2 | chines having three or more 
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This ee hose has a true rib and gives 
an even distribution of rubber . . 


will be 10 inches, which is known as “slacks”. To 
bolster this opinion, examples of the extreme brevity 
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pany was formed, the original purpose was the man- 
ufacture of children’s anklets, but with the Riggs in- 
vention having been conceived in this plant, the pro- 
duction of children’s anklets was surplanted by that of 
men’s half-hose with the elastic tops. Production of 
anklets forms only a small part of the total output 
of the plant at the present. In fact about 85 per cent 
cf the total production of the Margate company is on 
elastic-tcp goods made by the Riggs method, most of 
which are “slacks’’. 


How Tops are Made 


The Riggs elastic top is made on the large diam- 
eter machine, 5% inches and 6% inches, and the rib 
produced is the same on the inside as on the outside. 
The 3-feed machine or a machine of more than 3 feeds 
is essential in the manufacture of this top. The rub- 
ber is laid-in every third course. To manufacture 
these hose on single-feed machines, it is necessary to 
first convert them to 3- or more feed machines. If the 
4-feed machine is used, the rubber is laid-in every 
fourth course. 

The regular Lastex, furnished by the U. S. Rubber 
Company, is used, and over 200 pounds of Lastex are 
consumed per day. Some of the tops made go into 
hose manufactured by other mills who receive the 





in underwear is quoted. 


Run-Resistant Knitted Fabric 
Patent Granted 

Elmer C. Lochhead, vice-president of 
the H. R. H. Silk Hosiery Mills, Mob- 
erly, Mo., has been granted a patent on 
a run-resistant knitted fabric. One of 
the claims reads in part: “A run-re- 
sistant knitted fabric having substan- 
tially the appearance of a plain knitted 
fabric, at least a portion of which com- 
prises constructional repeats of suh- 
stantial extent in the alternate wales 
only, draw stitches and floats in the 
following courses extending across said 
draw stitches, no more than one draw 
stitch in any course, and between any 
pair of courses containing draw stitch- 
es a plurality of plain courses.” 


——— 


General Electric Announces 

Motors of New Design 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has released bulletins de- 
scribing its motors of new design in 
riveted-frame squirrel-cage polyphase 
induction, ranging in frame sizes of 
from 1 to 15 horsepower running at 
1,800 r.p.m. The new motors, avail- 
able in a variety of electrical and me- 
chanical modifications, incorporate im- 
provements in stator-coil insulation, 
frame construction, and other design 
features. Co-ordination of design per- 
mits the different modifications of mo- 
‘ors in the line to be used inter- 
cuangeably for many types of power 


When the Margate com- 
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supplies and for various applications 
requiring open, sleeve- or ball-bearing, 
enclosed, enclosed fan-cooled, splash- 
proof, and vertical motors, etc. A new 
insulation system that is built from 
the inside out is employed for the 
stator-coil windings, which are of the 
random-wound type, with joints at the 
connections fused instead of soldered. 
Recently developed insulating materi- 
als and processes are utilized, elimi- 
nating the need for taping the end 
windings and producing an insulation 
assembly with high resistance to mois- 
ture and other common deleterious in- 
fluences, such as mild acids, alkalis, 
oil, and abrasion. 

A new riveted-frame construction 
and new end frames made of malleable 
iron, with integrally cast feet, contrib- 
ute to the strength and rigidity of the 
motors, providing increased resistance 
to vibrating and shock loads. The bul- 
letins describing these motors are well 
illustrated. 

—___-}-—-. 


Tilles Heads Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Company 

Roy E. Tilles, who has been vice- 
president of Gotham Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany, New York City, since its incep- 
tion, has been made president of the 
company, succeeding Solon E. Summer- 
field, who has become chairman of the 
board of the company, a newly-created 
position. This new position was de- 


Riggs tops and do their own transferring. 


cided upon at the last meeting of the 
directors. Francis J. Moeckel, who has 
been secretary of Gotham for a num- 
ber of years, succeeded Mr. Tilles as 
vice-president. Samuel B. Cumming, 
controller, has been made treasurer and 
Abraham Spiro secretary. 


—___@—- 


Laurens, S. C., to Get 
New Hosiery Plant 
The Rogers Hosiery Mill, Philadel- 
phia, is to open a large hosiery mill in 
Laurens, S. C., sometime this month, 
according to L. C. Barksdale, secretary 
of the Laurens Chamber of Commerce. 
It is said that the old plant of the silk 
mill will be used and plans call for an 
expenditure of $15,000. Three hundred 
persons will be given employment. 
~~. 
Bulletin by Kennedy Company 
The Kennedy Valve Manufacturing 
Company, Elmira, N. Y., has released 
a bulletin describing a new line of 
fully bronze-bushed standard iron- 
body wedge gate valves. This folder 
contains large sectional views of the 
valves, with references to 33 outstand- 
ing features of design, and describes 
them in detail. A fracture through the 
valve metal is illustrated to show the 
exceptionally dense structure, which is 
50 per cent stronger than ordinary 
cast-iron. Other views illustrate the 
ease of connecting, operating, re-pack- 
ing, lubricating, and dis-assembling. 
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Dial Jacks Cause Loose 
Lines in Hosiery 
Yes! The dial jacks go off center 


EDITOR COTTON: 


This is in answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6585” who 
asks the question on page 137 of the November issue 
of COTTON concerning loose lines appearing in hosiery 
made on the S & W 280-needle, 34-inch Model K ma- 
chine, and who wishes to know if the dial jacks have 
anything to do with loose lines. 

This contributor’s trouble covers a large area and 
unless I saw one of his hose it would be hard to name 
the exact cause, but I will give some of the reasons 
for loose lines and maybe one of them will aid him. 

From his description, I believe the jack dial is 
causing most of the trouble. One of his fixers claims 
that the jack dials never go off center; I don’t like 
to start an argument with the fixer but I would have 
liked to have had him with me for the past four 
months. We have just completed overhauling 62 S & 
W Model K knitters, 220-needle, 334-inch cylinder, and 
with this coarse gauge we found about 35 per cent of 
them off center. 

With his 280-needle, 314-inch cylinder, the needles 
are much closer together than are ours which means 
that his dial jacks are closer also. He may line his 
needles and sinkers well and have a dial off center 
just a fraction; every now and then a jack will rub a 
needle a little as it runs between the needles. A few 
days of this rubbing will put the needles out of line 
again which will cause loose streaks or lines. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on the proper centering of 
jack dials because if they are not kept in good shape 
there will always be trouble; this is because the dial 
jacks work in two different places between the nee- 
dles—the point where the jacks take the yarn and the 
point where they transfer the loop, so with a dial off 
center it cannot be expected that both of these places 
will match—resulting in broken or thrown loops as 
well as needles, sinkers and jacks being knocked out 
of line. 

Other causes of these streaks are: Having tight 
and loose sinkers which result in tight and loose 
wales; tight and loose needles resulting in tight and 
loose stitches; too much space between the left stitch 
cam and raising cam; and inside sinker ring being 
worn in places. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6586 





E invite our readers to make use of this de 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given, but will 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptab'e contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statement of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This depart- 
ment is open to all. 
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Cause of Bad Inside Selvage on 


7-Thread Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6492” 
(page 147, May COTTON) as to the cause of the bad in- 
side selvage on the foot of his 7-thread, 42-gauge cot- 
ton foot full-fashioned number, I would say that the 
two principal causes are the catch bar being too far 
forward and there being too much press on the needles. 
There is also a possibility that the take-up rings are 
too light for the 50s/2 mercerized yarn. It is advisable 
to use split dividers to cover the sole on this type 
stocking. 


Character and Condition of the Yarn 


This trouble could be in the character and con- 
dition of the yarn. If the yarn has a tendency to 
kink it will help to condition the yarn until it is 
softer. Also, if the mill is equipped with humidity 
controls, it will help to increase the relative hu- 
midity. 

We assume that the mechanic in charge of the 
machines is familiar with the various adjustments 
for correcting a bad inside selvage and as this style 
is one of the more simple to make, we believe there 
is some local defect that should be corrected. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6519 


(Another discussion of this problem appeared on page 118 of 
the June issue.—THE EDITOR.) 
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The angle of the butt determines how well the 
needle “sets” in the hole and keeps its alignment. 
At Torrington there’s no guess work in determin- 
ing the accuracy of this important detail. 


Machines guarantee that every butt is bent to 


a uniform angle. As a result Torringtons set 
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snugly. keep in line and do not vary in length. 


It is one of the many reasons why machine-made 

Torringtons do finer, smoother knitting. 
Torrington sinkers, dividers and split dividers 

are also machine-made with the same exacting 


attention to details. 














KNITTING JOBS 


THAT CALL FOR 


GOOD NEEDLES 





SHORT BLOOMERS 


---AND A PAIR OF HOSE 








To knit good looking, long wearing, fast selling articles like these you need uniform, smoothly 
finished, finely tempered needles. Torringtons are that — and good knitters know it well. 


That’s why Torringtons are used in so many of the world’s most successful knitting mills. 





THE TORRINGTON COMPANY TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 
The S. M. Supplies Co., 210 South Street, Boston, Mass 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Calle Belgrano, Buenos Aires 
Factories at: Torrington, Conn.; Coventry, England; 
Upper Bedford, Quebec; Aachen, Germany. 


The Torrington Company, 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Po 
The Torrington Co., Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, |! 
The Torrington Company, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N.C 
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Leg and Foot Matching 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We believe the problem of leg and foot matching 
is the major factor in the knitting of full-fashioned 
hosiery today, especially so, since the inception of 
three-carrier work. We have wrestled with this 
problem continually and in doing so have discovered 
and established certain systems that we know to be 
worth while. As yet, we have not eliminated bad 
matching entirely. 


Two Leggers to One Footer 


We pair our machines by having two leggers to 
one footer. The leggers run a double shift which 
gives us twelve separate units in our plant. There 
is a storage rack where the legs are kept, so ar- 
ranged that when the work is collected from No. 1 
and No. 2 legger, it is always placed in the same sec- 
tion of the rack. Then the other number leggers’ 
work is placed in a section marked for them. The 
footers have the same arrangement. This system 
assures that all legs coming from No. 1 and No. 2 
legger are footed by No. 1 footer and the legs from No. 
23 and No. 24 legger are footed by No. 12 footer, etc. 
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Fig. 1 illustrates our method for storage in the rack. 
This method considerably cuts the chances of bad 
matching by having one footer always footing work 
from the same two leggers instead of footing legs 
from all the plant. It is also a great aid in keeping 
the styles separate. When we change to a new style 
or to new silk, we always change the same two leg- 
gers together, if possible, and then change the cor- 
responding footer. 

We keep each lot of silk separate by tinting it 
with different colors; this assures us that no silk 
from two different lots will get into the same stock- 
ing. 

We also have had the dial on the adjusting screws 
of the slacker, known in the trade as the star, marked 
as shown in Fig. 2. This enables us to keep an ac- 
curate check on whether this star has been tampered 
with or moved. The adjusting screw or star controls 
the courses per inch in the fabric—hence it is an 
important factor in matching the fabric of the leg 
and foot. If this screw should be moved by a fixer 
or course counter for any reason whatever, he has 
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instructions to date this change and place on a card 
the exact nick in the star on which it is set. This 
card is placed on the machine. By checking this 
record, one can readily see if the machine is knitting 
stitches per inch properly. If the card shows a 
continual changing of the adjusting screw, we know 
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immediately that something is wrong with the regu- 
lating apparatus and we can rectify it. Often the 
rollers or trucks wear to soft spots and if they are 
not inspected the machine will continually knit 
tighter work. The record chart will show this de- 
fect clearly. 


Inspection 


We check our matching of leg and foot by taking 
several dozen of one footer’s work after it has been 
looped and seamed, and pulling the stockings over 
an examining form. We find that we can see the 
fabric better and also, the leg and foot are thorough- 
ly dried. This helps because looking at a dry leg 
and a wet foot often gives the wrong appearance of 
stitch. Also, the inspection may be performed with- 
out interruption from some knitter or someone else. 
We keep a record of the day the matching is checked, 
how it looked, and whether there was a change or 
not. 

Fig. 3 shows a detailed illustration of the record 
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we keep when checking the matchings. Some people 
may think this is a little too much detail work but 
we can assure the readers that they can reduce the 
percentage of seconds caused by mis-matching if 
they will employ this system. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6545 
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A “Kink” on the Picot Attachment 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Here is a “kink” that is a practical idea to pass 
to someone who wants to get the most from their 
machines. This idea concerns the Model K, Scott 
& Williams, 300-needle machine. It is an attach- 
ment that applies to picot edge arrangement, and is 
controlled by the motion of the main drum; it al- 
lows but one picot on the edge or top of the hem. 

The attachment that I have rigged up is con- 
trolled by the chain, thereby making it possible to 
control the picot drum at any part of the hem or leg. 
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FIG. 1 











If the picot attachment is already on the machine, 
it is necessary first to drill and tap a 10/32-inch 
screw hole in pawl No. 3521 and make a pin and 
screw in the pawl as shown in Fig. 1. The pin 
should be about l-inch long and should extend on 
the outside of the pawl. The hole in the pawl should 
be drilled about l-inch from the front of the pawl. 
When this is done, take the picot auxiliary drum, 
No. 100058, and divide it into five equal parts, count- 
ing the hole that is already drilled, and drill and tap 
and place five cams No. 45284 on the drum. Next 
take the control cams, No. 44831, off and divide the 
drum into ten equal parts, counting the two holes 





CAMS #45284 





FIG. 2 











that are already there, and drill and tap and place 
ten cams, No. 44831, on the drum as shown in Fig. 2. 
The cam No. 3520 should be removed from inside the 
main drum. 

The pawl control is made to fit on the belt shift- 
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er Shaft No. 6502. About one inch or less of the 
shaft extends over the collar on the left end: the 
collar should be removed and the auxiliary control 
placed on the shaft. The collar may then be re- 
placed. 




















FIG. 3 





The auxiliary control is made of two cast iron 
collars (as shown in Fig. 3) and the rest of the con- 
trol is made of flat iron, 3/16 by l-inch wide. The 
sketches in Fig. 3 show this part of the mechanism. 

A pin should be screwed in the frame of the ma- 
chine and regulated to act as a stop when the control 
is off the control link. The pawl control is operated 
with a projection on the left side of the link. 

When this device is employed, a picot may be 
made wherever a link is placed. If a plain hem is 
desired, it is only necessary to throw the auxiliary 
pawl No. 3521 out of place. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6542 
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Large Needle Cuts Stitches in Hose 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 115 of the July issue of COTTON, “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6489” states that he is having trouble 
with the needles cutting the stitches in his hose when 
sewed on Merrow machines. He also states that he 
believes the dye in the yarn has something to do 
with the stitches being cut. 


Too Large a Needle Causes Trouble 


We think that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6489” is using 
too large a needle. It has often been found in sewing 
on Merrow machines that the 3 D needle, which is 
usually used, does not always work satisfactorily, es- 
pecially when the threads are large. We have found 
that the larger needles cut into the threads that are 
sewn in just ahead. Sometimes this happens on one 
color and sometimes on another, without any regu- 
iarity. 

We suggest that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6489” try a 
2 D or even a 1 D needle and see if his trouble doesn’t 
disappear. We are, of course, assuming that his 
threads or yarns are all right. If they are not, then 
he must correct this defect before starting to sew. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6576 

















APEX 
MEETS OPPORTUNITY 
WITH MODERN MACHINES 


“We must keep our machinery up-to-date,” 
said William Meyer, of the Apex Hosiery 
Company. 


“We cannot afford to waste time trying to 


squeeze a profit out of obsolete equipment.” 


Thus was inaugurated one of the most 
aggressive policies of replacement known 


to industry. 


For twenty-five years, Apex has carried on 
this policy of replacement. . . relentlessly 


... through good times and bad times. 


While other manufacturers were sacrificing 


their mechanical plants on the altar of re- 


trenchment, Apex was investing hundreds 


of thousands of dollars—keeping their 


machinery up-to-date. 


That is the Apex-policy. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS - 


Like many another successful hosiery manu- 
facturer, William Meyer has standardized 
Apex production on READING Full-Fash- 
ioned Knitting Machines. 


Fifty-one new high-production READING 
Machines were installed in the Apex plant 
between April, 1935, and April, 1936. 


Within the past few weeks, the Apex Hosiery 
Company has purchased fifty-one additional 
45-gauge READING Machines. 


“Now,” said Mr. Meyer, “we are in a posi- 
tion to give our customers even bigger values 


in Apex stockings. 


“If we are continually to improve our com- 
petitive position, we know that we must 


keep our machinery up-to-date. 


“We cannot afford to waste time trying to 
squeeze a profit out of obsolete equipment.” 


READING «+ PA 
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Added Performance Value in Spring-Beard Needles 


The new Royersford Standard Hand-Straightened Needle is a product of the most 
exacting series of tests ever devised for the control of production in needle manu- 
facture. Because hand-straightening operations are ‘“‘standard” and not “special” 
ex” jobs, we are able to give you this complete finishing at the lowest price you ever paid 
for anything approaching tais high standard of performance. Write us for samples. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC , ROYERSFORD, PA. :: SOUTHERN OFFICE: Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. : : Spring-Beard Needles, Narrowing Points, Picot Points 
Lace Points, Welt Hooks, Transfer Points, Stand Points, Bent Points, Dull Points : : Sinkers, Dividers, Jacks, K.O. Bits : : Thread Holders, Carrier Tubes, Welt Bar Hooks, and Eyelets, Strap 
Cleats, Plate Hooks, Footer Hooks, Strap Hooks: : R. F. Clamps and Straps, Legger Straps, Tension Wires, Snapper Springs, Mend Hooks —for all machines : : For Gloveand Underwear Industries— 
Milanese, Tompkins and Tricot Needles, Milanese and Tompkins Guides, Tram Travelers : : Special orders for machine parts or appliances of any type. Development work confidential. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLES 


SThe prescription for better knitting 
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More Discussion on Needle Consumption 
on Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 97 of the January, 1936, issue, “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6441” would like to see some discussion 
on needle consumption on 42-gauge full-fashioned 
machines, making service weight hose. He states that 
he has recently changed from 3- and 4-thread to 7- 
thread. 

I have found from experience that when one 
changes from chiffon to service weight stockings 
that for some weeks the needle breakage is greater 
than it should be due to the fact that adjustments 
must be made and in most cases the carriers are 
changed around and many times unused carriers 
are used for making service weight hosiery. Until 
all carriers are set properly to prevent breakage of 
needles, and cam and roller adjustments are made 
to prevent needle breakage, an increase in needle 
consumption is certain to occur when a change is 
made from chiffon to service weight. 

The needle breakage on service weight, however, 
is always greater than on chiffons, and the amount 
depends a great deal on the twist of the silk, the 
courses per inch and the material used in the heel 
for making the cotton heel. 

We have at present several 20-section long needle 
type 42-gauge machines making a service weight 
stocking of a construction similar to that listed by 
your contributor. In looking over the needle copn- 
sumption on these leggers for a period of time I find 
that the needle breakage averages between 40 and 
50 needles per week per legging machine operator. 
Our machines, however, are quite old and we natur- 
ally figure that the breakage would be greater than 
on machines of a newer type. We do not have 24 
section 42-gauge machines of the high speed type 
and so cannot give figures on this type of work. 

The contributor is also interested in having the 
views of some of your readers as to the consumption 
of needles on single-carrier and 3-carrier equipment, 
comparatively speaking. 

In the matter of needle breakage on our 3-carrier 
machines compared with the same style made on sin- 
gle-carrier machines, we find that our needle break- 
age is on an average about 20 per cent higher on the 
3-carrier work. Our survey as to the cause and also 
with the idea of reducing the needle breakage shows 
us that the general increase is due to press-offs and 
the thread running into the needles after a stocking 
has pressed off. On a single-carrier machine, when 
an end breaks, the stocking presses off and leaves 
the needle bar clear of fabric or threads. On a 3- 
carrier machine, when an end breaks, the stocking 
presses off, but the other two carriers do not have 
broken ends and these ends continue to run into the 
needles. We find on an average that these ends do 
not break needles but the needle breakage is caused 
by the knitter removing the threads from the needles. 
We also have an increase in needle breakage at the 
selvage and must constantly watch the frictions to 
prevent rebounding at the selvage. 

The matter of needle breakage of course varies 
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with every mill and it is a problem for each mill to 
work out. I find, however, that to reduce the break- 
age the first thing necessary is to keep an accurate 
record of the amount of needles consumed by each 
operator. We have an individual card system on 
which we record not only the needles given to each 
operator but also the welt hooks, sinkers, narrowing 
points, etc. This record is checked over every week 
and when we find an operator using too many 
needles or other parts we try to determine the cause. 
These cards are designed to last three months so we 
can tell whether or not an excessive breakage has 
been reduced. 

Our experience has taught us that many needles 
are broken or thrown away before they are put into 
a machine because of carelessness and indifference 
on the part of the knitter. By keeping an accurate 
record of the needles given out, we make the knitter 
realize that a check is being made at all times on 
his needle consumption and he will be more careful 
with the new needles that are given to him and will 
see that they are all used to replace broken needles. 

Whenever there is excessive breakage of needles, 
there is a cause, and I can only say to a man asking 
about this that the only way to reduce the consump- 
tion of needles, if he feels that he has an excessive 
breakage since making service weight stockings, is 
to keep a record of the needles used by each operat- 
or, then check up the causes for such breakage, and 
no doubt he will find that by eliminating the major 
causes, the consumption will be greatly reduced. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6491 


——_—__—_@@-—-—- 
Percentage of Re-Seamers on 3— and 4— 


Thread Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

One of your contributors recently asked for the 
experience of different mills as to the percentage 
of re-seamers on 3-and 4-thread full-fashioned goods. 

I do not know just what he has in mind. A re- 
seamer in our plant on 3- and 4-thread 48-gauge 
goods represents a stocking that has been improperly 
seamed in any way, such as too heavy a seam, mis- 
matched welt edges, high spliced heel, narrowing 
marks, as well as broken or dropped stitches in the 
seaming seam. On this basis our re-seamers run a little 
higher than .045 which is the figure he gave as his. 

We would agree that this seems higher than 
necessary, but taking everything into consideration, 
we feel that it is a very satisfactory minimum, as a 
good many of our re-seamers are sent back on a basis 
of penalizing the operator rather than accepting 
work of other than the high standard which we set 
for this department. It is not a question with us of 
trying to keep re-seaming figures as low as possible 
but rather to keep our standard of seaming as high 
as possible. We admit the possibility of doing every 
stocking right, but such a condition drifts into re- 
moteness rather than practical achievement, and we 
allow our operators to correct their mistakes by rav- 
eling out the back seam and doing the job over. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6533 
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THE “FASTLOCK” PIONEERED THE KNEE LENGTH 


The ultimate in fine finished knee lengths is the fruit of the pioneer work of the Willcox & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Company in the development and introduction of the Fastlock Machine. Three 
needles and perfect interlocking of top and bottom threads guarantee the ideal union (rip and ravel 
proof) of elastic and stocking. Quality of work, speed and ease of operation are but a few of 
Fastlock production advantages. The well finished knee length is the product of the Fastlock. 
May we demonstrate to you the advantages of the Fastlock method on your knee lengths? 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 656-658 BROADWAY---NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF WILLCOX & GIBBS AND METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINES 
EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., LTD., 20 FORE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 2, ENGLAND 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





Exceptionally Active Demand for All Lines of Knit Goods. 
Prices Advancing and Early Deliveries Tight. 

Philadelphia, December 16, 1936. 
ITH COMMODITY and yarn prices staging one if the most rapid 
V y advances in so short a period in recent years and with wage in- 
creases being announced by many manufacturers, demand for hosiery, 
underwear and outerwear has been large and the industry as a whole 
is now solidly sold ahead for several months. The month has also been 
marked, aside from the large volume of business, by advances in prices 
which have been outstanding in hosiery and underwear. In the full- 
fashioned hosiery section of the market manufacturers are refusing tu 
take orders far ahead, many confining present commitments to four 
weeks, but in the underwear trade manufacturers have generally 
booked their spring season’s orders and are now concerned with the 
1937 heavyweight season. Violent increases in wool have brought about 
a heavy demand for all types of outerwear and mills on this type mer- 
chandise are operating at peak rates and have about all the business 


they can handle. 


Orders Continue in 
Full-Fashioned and Seamless 


This December is one of the most 
unusual that the hosiery industry has 
experienced for many years. Instead 
of demand declining seasonally as we 
approach the end of the year, orders 
have been pouring in for seamless and 
full-fashioned goods with customers 
generally desiring to place larger or- 
ders and for a longer time ahead than 
manufacturers at present can see their 
way to accept. Buyers, and this in- 
eludes jobbers, chains, as well as large 
retailers, after watching the rapid ad- 
vances in commodities during recent 
weeks are rushing to cover before these 
can be reflected completely in the price 
of hosiery. At the same time, the urge 
to cover is coming because these buy- 
ers feel that higher overhead charges 
will be experienced by textile manufac- 
turers in 1937, taking in not only costs 
under the Social Security Act, but in 
line with the times, they expect manu- 
facturers of the group will be paying 
higher wages, all of which mean high- 
er prices for goods. 

The important change in raw silk 
prices over recent months, which have 
advanced to above the $2.00 mark from 
a low of around $1.40 last June, has 
finally been reflected in a general ad- 
vance of 15 to 50 cents in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery prices, most of which 
went into effect December 1. Most 
hosiery manufacturers announced that 
the new prices would prevail during 
the month of December only. The ad- 
vance got under way when Julius Kay- 
ser & Co. lifted its prices 15 cents to 
$6.00 on its two low-end numbers and 
quotations on some other numbers in 
its line as much as 25 cents per dozen. 
Interstate Hosiery Company lifted the 
price on one number, a 4-thread 42- 
gauge ringless style from $5.50 to $5.75 
per dozen, with the revision good only 
until the end of the year. 

Mock, Judson, Voehringer Company, 
made known increases in four numbers 
effective December 1 to the end of the 
year, price on its low-end 4-thread 42- 
gauge, 7-thread 42-gauge and a knee- 
length were raised $5.85 to $6.00 per 
dozen, while a mesh construction was 
advanced from $7.00 to $7.25. Price 
advances of 10 cents per dozen were 


made known by the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company, which stated that no orders 
would be accepted for shipment at 
these prices after December 31. Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills, at present are 
quoting no prices for deliveries be- 
yond the end of the year and contrary 
to reports in the trade, usually well in- 
formed factors assert the big company 
has taken no business for spring. It is 
expected to make known its spring lists 
before the end of the year. 


Representatives of practically all 
of the large unbranded mills declare 
they are either refusing to sell for 
next year or accepting orders for 
January delivery in limited quanti- 
ties only. The revised quotations 
were well received in the market be- 
cause it was generally recognized 
that the advances made hardly cover 
the advance in raw silk during re- 
cent months, during which time no 
previous change in full-fashioned 
hosiery prices has been made. Com- 
ing before announcement of spring 
lists, these December revisions in 
prices are interpreted by some to 
mean that still higher prices will go 
into effect when the spring lines are 
released about January 1. The rel- 
atively small advance of 15 cents on 
4-thread 42-gauge and 7-thread 42- 
gauge styles is believed to be insuffi- 
cient to care for the higher cost of 
raw silk and other increased costs 
that manufacturers will have _ to 
meet as the new year gets under 
way. 


Smaller Stocks on Hand 


In commenting on the advance by 
manufacturers, several department 
store executives here declare that this 
would not interfere with the increased 
volume of hosiery that is going into 
consumption. They base this belief on 
the consumers willingness at present 
to pay higher prices for hosiery as evi- 
denced by the increased movement of 
$1.00 and $1.15 goods. In the lowest 
retail bracket, retailers here continue 
to offer full-fashioned goods from 50 
to 69 cents a pair, but it is not be- 
lieved it will be possible to hold this 
price bracket unchanged for any con- 
siderable time ahead, in view of the 
well cleaned-up condition of stocks. As 


the year-end approaches full-fashioned 
manufacturers in this district report 
holding smaller stocks than for several 
years past and at the same time they 
are operating at capacity rates except 
in the few instances where labor dis- 
turbances prevent this. 

The action of Julius Kayser & Co. 
and other leading manufacturers of 
branded full-fashioned hosiery of set- 
ting a $6.00 per dozen minimum price 
for the month of December precipitat- 
ed two important questions in the mar- 
ket, the first was whether Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Company, which did not im- 
mediately join in the advance, would 
soon do so, and if it did not, to what 
extent it would raise quotations when 
it announces its spring line. The sec 
ond question was to what extent those 
firms which did lift prices for December 
would further advance them for spring. 


That branded prices in the spring 
list will be higher than they are 
now is generally accepted as certain 
in the trade, it being learned that 
one of the houses in the December 
advance movement would definitely 
increase its prices again when it is- 
sues its new list. Among represent- 
atives of the branded mills forecasts 
of the baSic level that will be estab- 
lished for low-end constructions for 
spring range from the present $6.00 
figure to $6.50. Most hosiery manu- 
facturers feel that raw silk prices 
will enjoy a boom along with cotton 
and wool, at least during the first 
quarter of next year. In view of 
this a price of $6.25 for standard 
constructions appears to be the av- 
erage opinion on spring opening 
minimums. Even this figure is con- 
sidered low and hardly enough to 
cover all the increased costs the 
mills will have to meet in 1937 and 
not giving them the profit margin 
they want. A 25-cent advance is 
considered merely to meet new 
costs. 


Retailers’ stocks at the end of the 
year will play an important part in 
the January and February market, but 
in this, indications are definite already 
that the holiday demand for hosiery 
will be larger than for several years 
and retailers’ stocks at the end of the 
year will no doubt reflect this situa- 
tion, so that a general cleaning out of 
their present lines will lead to a re- 
placing of stocks beginning in Janu- 
ary. In fact, several full-fashioned 
mills that have agreed to accept such 
business report a large volume of busi- 
ness already in hand, which will guar- 
antee them full-time operation during 
most of the first month of next year. 


Decreased Dependence 
on Low-End Numbers 


Branded houses, with relatively rig- 
id construction standards and rather 
inelastic retail prices have a_ special 
problem in working their prices up, 
particularly on low-end numbers. Re 
tailers will probably not complain 
about selling at 79 cents a pair stock- 
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production — rely on Brintons. 
Full particulars on request 





3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelyahia. Pn. 











Rubber Lay-In | Rack Welt 
Picot Edge Mesh Designs 
3 &4Color Yarn Changes 3 & 4 Feed Machines 


Let the new, modern Brinton Ribbers carry the 
burden of your, production problems. Mod- 
ernize your old ribbers, by converting to the 
latest styles. . . . For dependable, economical 
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Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. 
and in St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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Sycamore, Ala. 


AVONDALE MILLS 


Sylacauga, Ala. 





OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 





PHILADELPHIA 





Selling Agents: 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK 


CHATTANOOGA 
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ings bought at around $6.00 a dozen. 
But they would not be willing to con- 
Sider this retail price if the cust to 
them went up to $6.25 a dozen or high- 
er. <A retail price of 85 cents is not 
considered a good one and the jump 
from 79 cents to 89 cents appears to 
some retailers to be steep. Through 
the last few years, branded hosiery 
companies have had to depend on their 
so-called low-end numbers for a sub- 
stantial portion of their business, but 
this dependance has decreased with the 
improvement of the general economic 
situation. Numbers retailing at $1.00 
and $1.15 have taken an increasing per- 
centage of the total sales of branded 
full-fashioned hosiery this year, which 
trend will almost surely continue and 
should be an important factor in de 
termining price policy on low-end 
branded lines. 

That many wholesalers regard the 
increases in full-fashioned lines as rea- 
sonable is indicated by their restric- 
tion of purchases of sharply higher 
cotton goods in some instances and ex- 
panding their buying of full-fashioned 
stockings at prices which still show 
only slight advances from the year’s 
low. These distributors do assert that 
manufacturers will be well advised if 
they mark prices up gradually and not 
attempt to jump them 50 cents at a 
time. 


They realize, in addition to the 
advance in silk, that manufacturers 
are paying 6 cents a pound more for 
their mercerized yarns than early 
this year, that manufacturers will 
start paying higher taxes on January 
1 and that the cost of practically all 
the other material they use is high- 
er and probably going still higher. 
New NRA legislation is at least a 
possibility and if it becomes a cer- 
tainty early next year, the present 
quickening in the market will be 
greatly accelerated. In many years, 
the market becomes overly optimis- 
tic in November and then has a let- 
down in January and February, but 
it seems unlikely that this is to oc- 
cur this year, and in fact, there are 
sufficient indications at hand to as- 
sert at this time such a development 
is not to occur. 


Half-Hose Not 
Too Bullish 


Although the fancy half hose section 
of the market does not present quite 
as bullish appearance as in other 
branches of the business, buyers and 
sellers alike are alive to the fact that 
higher than current quotations on fan- 
cy half-hose- are not improbable. Buy- 
ing of fancy half-hose for spring by 
the wholesale trade, which was some- 
what draggy when these lines were 
first opened, has increased materially 
during recent weeks. Because of the 
strong raw material situation and the 
excellent outlook for next spring, most 
manufacturers are not anxious to sell 
too much or too far ahead. They see 
combed and mercerized yarns advanc- 
ing and they realize that rayon yarns 
will go up at least 3 cents a pound on 
January deliveries, as the result of 
elimination of the 5 per cent quantity 
discounts at the end of the year. 

Some manufacturers of seamless silk 
knee-length hose have taken substan- 
tial orders for next spring but many 
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Prices to Be Hiked 
PHILADELPHIA.-—Hosiery prices are bound to advance, William H. Gosch, 


president of the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, declared in an 
address delivered at the annual meeting of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Associa- 
tion here December 15. He said this must come because of higher silk costs to 
manufacturers and also because of higher charges in other overhead, that manu- 
facturers must bear, to say nothing of higher taxes. Some manufacturers present 
said full-fashioned hosiery would advance at least 75c a dozen by spring, and 
added this prediction would hold even though a minor recession in silk occurs in 
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the meantime. 


of them are reluctant to accept addi- 
tional business, as they have seen 
prices advance rapidly in the last few 
weeks and believe that by waiting bet- 
ter prices will be obtained. A consid- 
erable portion of the business now on 
their books was taken at prices which 
were considered very low at the time 
and the advance in raw silk during re- 
cent weeks makes them look especially 
cheap now. While some business has 
been taken on this merchandise for de- 
livery through June, most sellers say 
they have not gone beyond March. 
Mills which have opened lines of wool 
and part-woo] hosiery for the fall sea- 
son of next year, have booked a sur- 
prisingly large volume of business, 
Salesmen who have gone on the road 
with lines of staples and fancies, re- 
port that initial orders have been much 
larger than a year ago and that many 
of their customers desire to cover be- 
fore higher commodity and yarn prices 
are reflected in these goods. 


Constantine—"' Hosiery 
Prices Must Go Up" 


In a special message to the hosiery 
industry Earl Constantine, manager di- 
rector of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, says “hosiery 
prices must go up; not only is the de- 
cisive law of supply and demand work- 
ing toward higher prices, but similar- 
ly, the prices of our raw materials, 
plus new taxes and other increased 
costs, make a price rise inevitable.” 
Reviewing the changes in the raw ma- 
terial markets, notably thecrise in raw 
silk this year, the effect of new taxes 
like those for Social Security, Mr. Con- 
stantine declares that it does not take 
the wisest prophet to point out that 
from all appearances there will be new 
Federal Legislation enacted within the 
coming months, one of the results of 
which is bound to be higher costs of 
operation. 


He said in the face of all the facts, 
it is clear that a prudent manufac- 
turer will be cautious with reference 
to quotations for future deliveries, 
particularly January and February 
deliveries. He suggested, “We are 
approaching a situation very similar 
to that which existed in 1932, when 
a manufacturer’s sales tax threat- 
ened and again in 1933, when cedes 
were rapidly approaching, as those 
previous times, we now recommend 
not only that prices be set at levels 
that fully cover costs, and permit 
reasonable profits thereon, but that 
protection be taken against unfor- 
seen taxes by the use of a fair and 
satisfactory conditional clause, 
which provides that any additional 
cost of producing the goods, which 
may result from Federal or State 
Legislation shall be added to the 
price of the goods billed.” 


Hosiery shipments for this year, if 
present gains are maintained, may 
reach an all-time high of 122,000,000 
dozens, or nearly a dozen for each per- 
son in the country. This is the ¢al- 
culation of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, reporting on 
business through the month of October. 
The estimated figure for this year 
would surpass that of the year 1929 by 
0,000,000 dozens and would mean a 
comeback over the low of 1930 amount- 
ing to some 23,000,000 dozens. In the 
various types of hosiery, women’s full- 
fashioned silk goods lead all other 
types. In 10 months so far this year, 
mills making full-fashioned have 
shipped out close to 30,000,000 dozens. 
a gain of well over a million dozens, 
compared with the same period in 1935. 
Next in popularity come the men’s half 
hose, excluding wool goods, and next, 
the large selling children’s anklets. 
Shipments of all types of hosiery 
through October show an increase of 
9.1 per cent over the comparable 10 
months of 1935. 


Production of all types of hosiery 
in October was well below ship- 
ments, there being a reduction in 
stocks during the month. Stock 
turnover is being well maintained. 
During the 12-month period ending 
with October, stocks of all types of 
hosiery were turned over 6.2 times. 
Full-fashioned stocks were turned 
6.6 times during this period, while 
seamless stocks were turned over 
6.1 times. 


These figures indicate that public de- 
mand for hosiery of practically all 
types has increased sharply during the 
last two. years and is today at the 
highest point in the history of the in- 
dustry. It is believed this will per- 
mit, and in fact, invites the industry 
to strengthen its price structure after 
a stretch of years, in which profits 
have been slim or entirely missing. 


Different Shades 


Ten distinctly different shades are 
portrayed in the advance hosiery card 
for spring 1937, released by the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association to its mem- 
bers. Among the outstanding features 
of the new card is a radiant shade 
ealled Glamour, especially created to 
complement the regal colors shown in 
the coronation brochure issued by the 
association, as well as the royal colors 
for trade in the 1937 spring shoe and 
leather card. Significant trends for 
cruise, southern resort and summer 
wear, are reflected in three warm 
glowing tones, with smart “travel’’ 
names. Cubatan, Carib and Dalmatia. 
The last two represent the newest ex- 
pressions of the copper influence in ho- 
siery and are particularly chie with 
white, pastel tones and gay hues in the 
group of polo colors and swim-time col- 
ors, featured in the association’s wool- 
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Apex Buys New Machines 
PHILADELPHIA.—Purchase of 51 new 45-gauge full-fashioned hosiery knit- 
ting machines by the Apex Hosiery Company here from the Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa., was announced. The order is one of the largest placed in 
years for new full-fashioned machines, involving approximately $500,000. It is 
considered significant in the trade as the equipment will be installed in the com- 
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ness to be placed in polo shirts for 
next seuson and though prices are ad- 
vancing buyers feel that something 
new may appear in the style line about 
the first of the year. For this reason 
they have not placed all of their busi- 











pany’s plant here to replace old equipment. The new machines consist of 34 
leggers and |7 footers, 20-section. They are the standard “Reading’’ machine, 
high-speed, with ringless, picot and other modern attachments allowing for 


a  . 


many style changes. 


en and silk cards. For town wear, im- 
portant color development is noted. For 
example, the increasing fashion favor 
for beige in costumes and accessories 
lends new importance to this range in 
hosiery, such as the light rendition, 
Plaza Beige. This shade and other 
smart beiges provide smart harmoniz- 
ing notes with the various new beiges 
in light browns in costumes and serve 
as well as neutral complements to many 
other spring colors. 

A list of the new colors, with short 
descriptions are as follows: Glamour, 
a sparkling golden tone; Carib, a cop- 
pery hue with a rosy glow; Cubitan, a 
new leather type of tan; Dalmatian, 
a radiant copper; Plaza Beige, a warm 
light beige; Swanky, a subtle medium 
beige; Cona, a lively dark beige, Noon- 
day, a subdued grayish beige; Avenue, 
a medium neutral beige and Moondusk, 
a medium grey of taupe cast. 


Hearing on 
Cotton Imports 


Reporting October hosiery imports 
for consumption at a new high level of 
322.559 dozen pairs, of which Japan 
supplied SO per cent, the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers 
calls. attention to the hearing set for 
January 12 by the United States Tariff 
Commission on this question of cotton 
hosiery imports. The figures supplied 
by the Department of Commerce also 
show that for the first 10 months of 
this year the imports of all types of 
hosiery amounted to 2,076,598 dozens. 
This amount is three times the volume 
for the same time in 1935 and is dou- 
ble that of the whole year of 1929. In 
the October figures, Japan contributed 
258,998 dozens, practically all of which 
were of cotton content. 


Outerwear Manufacturers 


Rushed and Prices Higher 


With outerwear mills busily en- 
gaged on seasonal duplicate orders and 
others active on 1935 bathing suits, 
constantly advancing wool and yarn 
prices are stimulating interest in next 
spring’s lines. Those mills that have 
already been showing lines for next 
spring in men’s coats are finding whole- 
sale buyers ready to operate liberally 
for that season. Initial orders for the 
new season are running much larger 
than a year ago. Mills now are ad- 
vising agents of advances amounting to 
as much as 10 per cent over the first 
prices, these advances applying like- 
wise to better qualities of men’s worst- 
ed swim trunks and zipper suits. Man- 
ufacturers now buying yarns are com- 
pelled to pay 20 cents a pound more 
than a few weeks back and state that 
they cannot cover for quantities want- 
ed even at these new prices, in some 
instances only obtaining about one- 
quarter of the amount needed. In the 


ness yet. 
— 


Japan Supplants United States 

as Largest Rayon Producer 
Based upon figures published by the 
Japan Rayon Association covering out- 
put for the first ten months of 1936, 
Japanese rayon production this year 
will exceed United States production, 
Advances have been general re- according to the Rayon Organon, pub- 
cently among mills making bathing lished by the Textile Economics Bu- 


suits and trunks. Some lines of s 
worsted trunks have gone up 50 reau, Inc. Thus Japan will have passed 


cents a dozen on the 100 per cent the United States as the world’s larg- 
goods and 25 cents on the 50 per est producer of rayon, a_ position 
cent. Others have advanced only an which has been held by the United 
average of 5 per cent. Large mills = gtates since the World War. 


making fall numbers of worsted 
sport coats followed different poli- Japanese rayon yarn production for 


cies regarding the balance of the the ten months to October totaled 221,- 
season. One leading knitter raising 800,000 pounds against 164,060,000 


prices $1.50 a dozen. The advance , ‘ 
in the worsted swim trunks are due mes a -_ ee _ 
to higher worsted yarn prices as riod, a gain of per cent. Projected 
well as wage increases. Salesmen tO an annual basis, the 1936 Japanese 
who have been on the road for next rayon yarn production might approxi- 
spring have found wholesale buyers mate 275,000,000 pounds, and the ray- 


me . . 
a a eel ae winner on staple fiber an additional 50,000,000 


good fall season in outerwear and pounds, totaling 325,000,000. United 
will finish with small stocks. States output for 1936 will show a gain 


Several of the milly making sweat VY the 1935 output of 257,557,000 


shirts have begun to quote prices for pounds, but the total will be substan- 
the first month of next year. One well- __tially short of that expected from Ja- 
a line is being offered for Jann- pan 

ary-February delivery at $4.871% a doz- 

en for men’s silvers and peelers and According to the Orgs so oe 
$5.00 for the same with “V” insert in study indicates that the annual capaci- 
the neck. These prices represent an ty of the entire rayon yarn producing 
advance of 25 cents a dozen, although industry in this country as of Novem- 


some mills are now up to 50 cents a 
dozen over early quotations this fall. De? 1986, amounts to approximately 


There is still a large volume of busi- 225,000,000 pounds based on 150 denier 


buying so far noted, the button-front 
is more popular in sweaters for men 
and fancy Jacquard patterns are sell- 
ing in highly colored plaids. 


Directors of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Association Elected 

PHILADELPHIA.—The Full-Fashioned Hosiery Association, Inc., at its annual 
meeting December 15, at the Manufacturers and Bankers Club here, elected 15 
directors to serve during the coming year. This association is the largest of its 
kind in the industry and it is generally known a the non-union group. The new 
directors are: C. Hunter Biehl, Busy Bee Hosiery Co.; R. K. Boazwee, Julius 
Kayser & Co.; Laurence H. Greenwald, Interstate Hosiery Mills; J. Lloyd Keller, 
Chalfont Hosiery Mills; Joseph P. Kelly, Torresdale Hosiery Mills; William 
Meyer, Apex Hosiery Co.; Marshall] V. Moss, No-Mend Hosiery Co.; C. F. 
Rodgers, Rodgers Hosiery Co.; Stanton D. Sanson, Ajax Hosiery Mills; Harry 
Schoenhut, Oscar Nebel Co.; J. C. J. Strahan, Strahan & Co.; F. Ellwood Struve, 
Apex Hosiery Co.; John H. Vogt, Nolde & Horst Co.; Clarence V. Williams, 
Federal Knitting Co.; and Alfred Zabel, A. Zabel Silk Hosiery Co. 

oeeaenereintNini<cnnsnbsatai 


Dispute of Ringless Hosiery Patent Unsettled 

PHILADELPHIA.—Negotiations which have been under way for several 
weeks for an out-of-court settlement of the ringless hosiery patent dispute, have 
been terminated unsuccessfully. Suit for alleged infringement of the Kaufman 
Patent, postponed several times, will therefore come before the Federal District 
Court here as scheduled on January 11. Trade expectations that the two pow- 
erful groups of full-fashioned hosiery mills on opposing sides of the ringless pat- 
ent situation would be able to reach a peaceable settlement have disappeared and 
confirmation has come through an official announcement of the termination of 
negotiations between the two groups. It is understood in the trade that the 
opposition group, which denies the validity of the Kaufman Patent and objects 
to some of the terms on which licenses under it are offered, felt that a new 
proposition submitted to it by the Textile Patents Corporation, licensing agent 
for the patent owner, did not provide equal terms for prospective new licensees 
and for members of the “inner group”. William R. Smith, of the Textile Patents 
Corporation, stated the negotiations had been ended and would not be resumed. 
The case scheduled for January 11 is the suit of Textile Patents Corporation and 
Julius Kayser & Company against the Rosedale Knitting Company of Reading. 
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yarn, but, it is added, it is important 
to distinguish between capacity in No- 
vember, 1936, and production for the 
year 1936. 

The study mentioned also indicates 
that only a very small increase in ca- 
pacity will be in place by mid-1937. By 
the first quarter of 1938, the new ca- 
pacity now planned will bring the to- 
tal up to slightly over a 400,000,000- 
pounds-a-year _ basis. This would 
amount to an increase of about 25 per 
cent over the present figure. It should 
be noted that, while this figure rep- 
resents the summation of present in- 
tentions of producers, the demand for 
rayon will continue to grow normally 
during 1937 and 1938 and further ag- 
gravate the present yarn shortage. 
Summarized, it might be stated that, 
though the projected 1938 capacity may 
seem large, possibly it may be viewed 
simply as a delayed estimate of ray- 
on’s true, increasing place in the tex- 
tile industry. 

Shipments of non-acetate rayon yarn 
by American producers during Septem- 
ber, October, and November were in ex- 
cess of production, resulting in a sub- 
stantial reduction in surplus stocks. 
November shipments again exceeded 
production, and surplus stocks at the 
close of the month were at a new low 
level at an 0.2 month’s supply. 

The’ situation regarding surplus 
stocks, moreover, was further accentu- 
ated by the reduction in acetate yarn 
supply due to a strike. The viscose 
and cuprammonium yarn divisions con- 
tinue to show a record low-stock posi- 
tion, a record high production rate, and 
no indication of relief from this situa- 
tion for over a year on the basis of 
available supply. 

~~ ~-- - 
Higher Prices Soon According 
to Underwear Manufacturers 

The consensus ot opinion among un- 
derwear manufacturers of New York, 
Vermont, and Ohio, was that higher 
prices will be seen soon as a result of 
government regulation of hours and 
wages. The underwear manufacturers 
of these states held a conference with 
Roy A. Cheney, managing director of 
the Underwear Institute. About 25 rep- 
representatives were present at the 
meeting. 
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Underwear Manufacturers Advance Prices of Spring Lines— 
1937 Heavyweights Wanted 


Early in December large underwear mills withdrew their prices on spring 
lines and later re-instated them at advances over the opening prices. The 
advance amounts on the average to 714 per cent on knit cotton numbers. Cheaper 
athletic shirts, for example, are 10 cents a dozen, the advances being higher in 
proportion for the better numbers, with the knit union suits up 25 cents a dozen. 
With 74% per cent representative of the advance in men’s spring knitted num- 
bers, buying interest slowed down for a time. For one thing a larger percentage 
of wholesalers have by this time covered on spring underwear for the start of 
the season and salesmen have observed that most of the buyets have operated 
heavier than usual for the start of the season. 


With advances such as these going 
into effect on men’s lightweight num- 
bers, a similar trend is expected short- 
ly to develop on the part of mills mak- 
ing women’s cotton numbers, as well 
as those making children’s goods. The 
combed yarn situation, with prices 
there up 2 to 3 cents in the last month, 
necessarily effects these mills just as 
it does those making men’s combed 
athletic shirts. The underwear market 
is now looking ahead to the fall sea- 
son of 1937, the present situation be- 
ing something like a jockeying for a 
start among such manufacturers, espe- 
cially those making men’s cotton 
ribbed numbers, the most highly com- 
petitive part of the industry. But the 
fact is, the start has already been 
made, several manufacturers having 
booked initial business for these lines. 
The pressure under a current rising 
market, coming from buyers, who want 
to get in early on that season, has 
been heavy on mills and hard to resist 
under the circumstances, it being nat- 
ural to want to sell when buyers are 
most anxious to operate. 

It is quite generally accepted that 
some mills have already booked fall 
1937 business in the staple cotton 
ribbed numbers and it is clear that it 
was taken on the price basis of the 
first three months of next year. Buy- 
ers not only among the chains, but in 
the wholesale field, have shown a will- 
ingness to consider operating in such 
a way, that is, covering the first 
months, rather than the whole fall pe- 
riod. Outside of the interest for next 
fall, the current heavyweight season is 
proceeding smoothly with wholesalers 
just as anxious to get deliveries as ever 
this late in the year. From the out- 
leok, there will be a large volume of 
winter underwear sold over the retail 
counters for some time to come and in 
addition to this, manufacturers should 
realize that wholesalers will keep up 
their stocks later than usual for an- 
other reason, because they foresee 
higher quotations next fall. 


While underwear mills making 
seasonal cotton numbers for men 
and boys are, for the most part, un- 
able to take further business for de- 
livery before the first of the year, 


Hosiery ay sore by Major Branches 
(Dozens of Pairs) 


Per Cent 

First Ten Months Increase 
Type of Hosiery 1936 1935 1936 over 1935 
Women’s full-fashioned _______._-__ 29,664,702 28,417,573 4.4 per cent 
Women’s Seamless, excluding wool. 10,384,658 8,942,135 16.1 per cent 
Men’s half-hose, excluding wool _._ 29,510,111 27,189,625 8.5 per cent 
Children’s and infants’ hosiery _-__. 5,438,528 4,970,520 9.4 per cent 
EE an ik dlninanibebtiaind _.. 15,042,817 12,538,329 20.0 per cent 
Cotton Bundle Goods __---~-- * 3,474,570 3,348,566 3.8 per cent 
Ribbed Goods __------~- ee 3,223,988 15.2 per cent 
Woolen Goods ------..----------- 3,569,939 3,757,965 —5.0 per cent 
Foams O68 eee ..<........-.. _ 100,800,282 92,388,701 9.1 per cent 


selling offices are from day to day 
receiving instructions from mills to 
advance prices further. The men’s 
ribbed union suits, for example, 
that sold early in the year as low as 
$5.62'2 a dozen, have gradually been 
advanced to $5.87'2, then $6.00, and 
now agents are being advised that 
$6.12. is the lowest price that will 
be accepted for the deliveries still 
open. Some mills, in fact, are in- 
sisting that their lowest price for 
this number is $6.25. Such prices 
are looked upon as indicative of 
what this market will open at for 
the next fall season. While some 
large orders of this kind have al- 
ready been put through for that sea- 
son, sentiment is for delaying the 
regular opening until the first of the 
new year. 


In addition to the men’s fall num- 
bers, there has been some business 
closed already in women’s numbers for 
next fall. Goods like women’s 8 and 
10-pound bleached union suits as well 
aS snuggies, are the number concerned 
in this buying, mostly on the part of 
chains. Prices so far reported in con- 
nection with this are given as slightly 
above those ruling this year on the 
same goods. 

There has been a return of interest 
this season in some of the older types 
of both men’s and women’s underwear 
that for some time have been classed 
in the old-fashioned type that appar- 
ently would never have a comeback. 
It has been noted that the actual de- 
mand for men’s fleece-lined cofton un- 
derwear for example, has seemingly 
been larger this fall than for a long 
time. Likewise some of the largest 
wholesalers find that they can sell 
more of the heavy 8S and 10-pound cot- 
ton union suits for women than for 
years. These garments made in the 
old style of high neck, long sleeve ankle, 
or Dutch neck, were quite generally 
classed as passe by most of the market 
but the business in them this fall has 
increased in a significant way. Whole- 
salers, in touch with popular demand, 
feel that colder weather of recent 
vears, combined with more money in 
the pocket books of consumers to buy 
heavy underwear of this kind, may 
have an important bearing on the pres- 
ent revival. 

Showing a gain in production for Oc- 
tober this year over last in Knitted cot- 
ton or wool underwear and an increase 
in shipments, the underwear industry 
is making progress towards a record 
year. In some lines of Knitted cotton 
wool or mixed underwear, production 
this year is expected to be 40 per cent 
ahead of last year. In the rayon field. 
production of garments from purchased 
fabrics are also running considerably 
ahead and men’s and boys’ athletic 
shirts show a suhstantial inerease. 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKETS 








Heavy Demand for All Types of Yarns. Cotton Spinners 
Experience Record Boom. 
Philadelphia, Pa., December 16, 1936. 


LL type yarns are in the midst of a contra-seasonal boom with 
manufacturers seeking to cover their needs farther ahead than 


for years past. 


The old inventory policies where hand-to-mouth meth- 


ods were in vogue have been discarded and some yarns have been con- 
tracted for until past the middle of 1937. Rising prices, higher wages 
being paid in many sections of the industry and the fear of buyers, par- 
ticularly those using cotton yarns, that they will not be able to obtain 
all the yarns needed next year, have been factors in bringing about the 


present boom. 


Cotton Yarns 


Last month some buyers withdrew, 
having felt that they had covered far 
enough into the future with first quar- 
ter of 1937 contracts placed but the 
receipt of a larger volume of goods or- 
ders for next year in various types of 
cotton goods, has brought most of these 
mills back into the cotton yarn mar- 
ket for large amounts and at ever-ad- 
vancing prices. Spinners in many 
cases have sold their output during 
the first quarter of next year and while 
many refuse to quote for the second 
quarter those that have been doing so 
assert they have no trouble selling at 
higher prices. Demand exceeds the 
supply and veteran traders say they 
do not recall such an active market in 
fifteen years. 

Raw cotton has been strong during 
the last month though the final gov- 
ernment crop report issued December 
8 indicated 12,407,00 bales or more 
than 1,000,000 higher than predicted 
last September. Heavy consumption 
is the reason for the firmness. 

Although all cotton yarns have 
been in exceptionally active demand 
this month with deliveries on old 
contracts at a record level the fea- 
ture of the sales yarn market has 
been the call for carded weaving 
yarns. In these there is an actual 
shortage, many spinners being un- 
able to make any further deliveries 
for the next three to four months 
although all manufacturers, espe- 
cially those making cotton plushes, 
want to place orders. This scarcity 
of weaving yarns has been due to 
the heavy expansion in sales of 
house furnishings, such as draperies, 
carpets, furniture, towels and such 
merchandise, which was dull for so 
many years. Now makers of them 
are far behind in deliveries which is 
reflected in yarns. ~ 

As indicative of the rapid price ad- 
vances which have occurred during the 
last month: carded numbers have ad- 
vanced about 3 cents with cotton in 
the same period advancing on the fu- 
tures market about three-quarters of a 
cent. 10s carded cones which were 
held last month at 25 cents are now 
selling at 28 cents; 20s two-ply warps 
which last month sold at 30 cents are 
now 33% cents. 

Combed qualities have advanced in 
the past month 2% cents to 5 cents 
depending on the count. Single 30s 
which sold last month at 37% cents 
have moved this week at 40 cents 


while 60s two-ply that sold last month 


at 56 cents have moved at 60 cents. 
Mercerizers seeing prices of combed 
advance like this have put into effect 
a new price list for such yarns which 
is 2 cents to 3 cents higher than last 
month with 60s two-ply ungassed be- 
ing held at 72 cents and assertions be- 
ing made in the trade this new price 
will soon be upped. 


Rayon Yarn Manufacturers 
Are Unable to Supply 
Current Demands 


Producers of viscose type yarns 
opened their books for February deliv- 
ery orders at the beginning of Decem- 
ber and within two days certain of the 
larger sellers stated that they had 
sold the month’s production, or allot- 
ted it because their customers wanted 
to buy considerably more yarn for 
shipment that month than was avail- 
able. This was unusual because de- 
mand is usually quiet this time of the 
year but indications are now definite 
that instead of the usual decline in 
volume in December and January, 
there will be a contra-seasonal upturn 
so far as producers are able to handle 
this. The trade was surprised when 
no price inquiries was anonunced, pre- 
dictions having been made that prices 
would have been increased for the 
February business. 

The only price change to date was 
in the case of the American Bemberg 
Corporation early in December, making 
an upward adjustment in certain of 
its yarns in the finer deniers. The 
yarns on which the prices have been 
advanced by this company range from 
40 denier to 120 denier in non-twist 
skeins and from 40 to 75 denier in 
converted yarn. 

In addition to the heavy demand for 
yarns going into spring merchandise, 
some manufacturers are already busy 
on goods which will not be sold to the 
consumer until late 1937. An example 
of this is in knitted cotton and rayon 
underwear fabrics which are being 
made in volume at present, this being 
a standard fabric where no future 
ssyle change can alter the picture. The 
trade feels that higher prices will de 
velop next year and they are endeavor- 
ing to manufacture all of the goods 
possible where style does not play a 
part. This is not possible in the man- 
ufacture of rayon dress goods fabric, 
but manufacturers of these lines are 
busy on spring goods which the depart- 
ment stores will begin to show on their 
counters early in January with the 
season really getting under way at re- 


tail early in February. Weavers of 
dress goods fabrics are demanding 100 
denier, 60 filament in larger quantities 
than can be made, while interest in 
150 denier, 40 filament is also a leader, 
both from weavers and knitters. 


Silk Strong and More Active 


Although raw silk prices show no de- 
cided change as compared with a 
months ago, the market has been steady 
and statistically the outlook is for firm 
to higher prices. Estimates for silk 
consumption during November are be- 
tween 42,000 and 45,000 bales. This 
figure is considerably above the previ- 
ous month and November of last year, 
when silk consumption dropped to 37,- 
Q12 bales or about 11,000 bales below 
October; with imports of slightly over 
50,000 bales, warehouse stock figures 
increased 10,000 bales to above 40,000 
bales on December 1. However, the 
in-transit was several thousand bales 
lower. The outlook is considered bull- 
ish aside from these statistics because 
of a heavy consumptive demand now 
coming from hosiery and other goods 
manufacturers. 


Worsted Yarn Prices Jump 
to Rapid Upturn 


Worsted yarn prices following wool 
and tops upward have advanced 10 
cents to 15 cents a pound during the 
last month, one of the most rapid up- 
turns that has been seen in years. 
Buying was heavy at the beginning of 
the upturn late last month but more 
recently with spinners well sold ahead 
new poundage has fallen off, spinners 
having about three months’ business in 
hand. This is about all they want for 
the present. 

Weavers making men’s wear and 
dress as well as outerwear manufac- 
turers are rushed making goods de- 
liveries and they are demanding yarns 
at such a fast pace that spinners as a 
rule are operating at full time rates 
though normally at this time of the 
year demand is poor. Many spinners 
in view of the excited trading in wools 
and tops have withdrawn their prices 
for the time being, saying they have 
all the business they can handle for 
the present and they want to wait to 
see what is ahead before they make 
new commitments without knowing 
what they will have to pay for wools 
early next year. 

Indicative of the rapid advance in 
prices spinners ask $1.30 for 2-20s, 50s, 
Bradford, which last month sold at 
$1.15 to $1.20; 2-30s, 64s, men’s wear 
mixtures have advanced from $1.65 for 
Bradford spun to $1.90, these yarns 
having staged the most drastic advance 
of any in the market due to higher 
dyeing cost in addition to advances 
which have occurred in fine wools and 
tops. On yarns such as 2-50s prices 
have advanced at least 20 cents a 
pound in the last month which has 
been a very rapid increase in such a 
short length of time and some in the 
trade are concerned as to how manu- 
facturers and consumers will accept 
this drasticaly inereased price level. 
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WOULD YOU BE 


FAVORABLY IMPRESSED 
BY A SALESMAN wearing 
a blue shirt, green collar, 
red tie and brown hat? 


? 








No good business rep- 
resentative would wear 
such a laughable com- 
bination of clothes and 
yet many products are 
packaged as ludicrous- 
ly with colors. that 
clash and designs that don’t blend. 
Such may be obviated and sales may 
be INCREASED through our 


Co-ordinated Packaging 


By ‘‘clothing’’ your product with a uniform style label or band, 
carton, etc.. a unified design will create a favorable impression as 
does a well and properly dressed person. Therefore, excellent ad- 
vertising value, and GREATER SALES. At the same time, sav- 
ings may be effected by using the same art work and engravings. 


Let our Art Department suggest designs without obligation for 
your ‘‘CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING.’’ 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Winston-Salem, WN. C. Burlington, WN. C. 
Asheboro, WN. C. Pulaski, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 








Hreeeeeeeeeedeel 





We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


seeieeeel 


Ceeeecenaeaeite 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


DALTON 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 2 


GEORGIA 
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THE DRYER 


YOU NEED 
for “CREASE-PROOFING” 





¢ 


The New, advantageous and increasingly popular process of 
Crease-Proofing is simple and economical when the fabrics are 
dried in the New “Hurricane’’ Automatic Loop Dryer. 

This machine can be operated at the high temperatures nec 
essary for ‘‘Crease-Proofing.’’ It also is the most suitable and 
economical machine for Shrinking cotton and woolen cloth, and 
for Drying crepes, pile fabrics, knit goods and other materials, 
which benefit by air drying at moderate temperatures. 

The latest models are equipped with Turning Poles and make 
use of an entirely New system of Re-circulating and Distrib- 
uting the air, which greatly increases capacity and reduces 


operating costs by one-third to one-half. 
314 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 


After 56 Years Still the Standard! 


CAUSTIC SODA 


—_— 
Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake (I | 





54 years .. and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 


highest commercial standards, full strength and | 

uniformity. : | 
Ask for Information on 

Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Carbonate Liquor 

— Modified Sodas — Liquid Chlorine — Ammonium at 

Chloride — Calcium Chloride — Causticized Ash 


— Oaustic Potash — Sodium Nitrate — Soda Ash — 
Para-dichlorobenzene—Salt —Ortho-dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION " 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by ; 

The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York ‘iS XR 


212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. a 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 


oo 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Charles H. Stone, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


. 
E. B. Krebbs Supply Company, e 

Lgnchburg, Va. Wittichen Transfer & Ware- 
Lenfestey 8 ty Co. me. KN al 

Tampa, Fila. irmingham, ™ 


7 
Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc., 


* 
Miller Machinery & Supply Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Jacksonville, Miami, Fla. 
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PROBLEMS 





Diastafor Department 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


595 JNladison ve., — 772. L 


| y wt OE Why Yy 
a\\ 


WATER 
PROOFING 


COTTON °* SILK * WOOL 
RAYON ' ACETATE 


= 

~ 
a 
and OTHER FIBRES = 
z 

~ 

- 

~ 


Hyproxy K7 


(ONE BATH WATER PROOF) 








WANN Egy 








\ti 


awit" 






z, y. Cor* 
oO, M cturi 
“Vy Chemists Say 
nt Street. 











SPLASHPROOF, ~ 
FS No.5 






Like the well-known duck’'s 
back, your hosiery or piece 
goods repel water after a 
Laurel Splashproof treatment 
—the new splashproof, water- 
proof and non-coating finish 
which adds the extra life and 
service your trade demands. 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
Established 1909 
2600 East Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Warehouses 
Charlotte, N. C. Paterson, N. J Chattanooga, Tenn 











BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 


Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Southern Representative: 
J. Frank Richardson, Jr., Tryon, N. C. 
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FRANKFORD, 


QUALITY SKEIN BLEACHING 





COTTON 


The LL types 
of 
CHLORANTINE 
FAST COLORS 
produce truly 
SUNFAST 
DYEINGS 


CIBA 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK: 


CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
MONTREAL, P. Q., CANADA 


Representing 


Seciety ef Chemical Industry in Basie, 


Vat Dyes of the 


Sew Chemical Company,incorporated 


OrFICcEes 
TEXTILE CENTRES 





seenceenegare 


Continuous Operation 
For all counts of Cotton Yarn, on Braids and Laces. 


All processing done 
with one handling. Cost 
of processing but a frac- 
tion of what is possible by 
any other method of 
bleaching. 


All transfers from one 
machine to another done 
mechanieally. 


Boiling out, Bleaching, Rinsing, Souring, Soaping, Blueing, and Dyeing all carried out by 





possible. 
rinsing, no trace of 
chemicals remains. 


and with the same 
faction. 


machines wind fully 
well as 1n the grey. 


An up-to-date bleachery. 


mechanically transferring from one machine to another, with but one handling. 


Patentees and Mnfrs., 


HUSSONG-WALKER-DAVIS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A better bleach is not 
So thoro is the 


All length skeins treat- 
ed in the same machine, 


Skeins bleached in these 
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Uniform 438,433" 


Dependable 
DEPARTMENT 
Quality 
CLOTHING 


VICTOR = 


WOMEN’S WEAR STORES 


M L L Urgently require 


your cooperatio n 


STARCH 


ARADOXICAL as this may seem, retail stores 
cé . ° 99 are doing such an encouraging business on 
The W €dver s F riend water-repellent garments that they need your co- 


operation. It appears that quite a bit of merchan- 


dise is coming through upon which unsatisfactory 
proofing agents are being used or which, being fre- 


ae B O | 4 S T H | N quently tubbed, should not be so treated at all. 


What does this mean to you? How can you help? 


J LY A S M O R E First, we suggest that you, as yardage proofers, use 


an authentic, reliable water-repellent. Second, look 


- E N E T A Es | O N to the ultimate utility of the textile and, if it serves | 


no logical purpose to proof it, refuse to do so. This 



































i will preserve quality at the source, thus preventing 

ec A RRIE S W E | G HT the return of objectionable goods by consumers, 

N T O T a a 6 A “ o | C and generally render stores a genuine, valuable 
service. | 


We realize that it is not within your province to 
anticipate the use to which a proofed textile will be 


Distributed by put, therefore, we will be more than happy to sup- 

ply that information. Moreover, we will gladly 

DANIEL H. WALLACE furnish complete data concerning IMPREGNOLE 
Southern Agent — a water-repellent whose excellence we, as trained 
GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA chemists of some sixty years’ experience, will un- 

7 qualifiedly certify. % Approx. number inU. S. A 


B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 


C. 3 

F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 

L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. IMPRE GNOLE 
: REGISTERED AND PATENTED 


THE KEEVER STARCH Co. WARWICK CHEMICAL CO. 


WEST WARWICK e¢ RHODE ISLAND 
COLUMBU S :, OHIO 3 Chemicals for the Textile Industry 


Sales Offices in: 








BETHLEHEM, PA. @ PATERSON, N.J. @ GRIFFIN, GA. 
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Sc! ATTENTION 


LINT 





EVEN NO 
NUMBERS STATIC 





BETTER LESS FIRE 

SANITATION HAZARD 
LESS ENDS SAVINGS OF 
DOWN GOOD COTTON 





BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 
FOR EMPLOYEES 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


OTT llil-li-ld Me lan dsl ae 1.1 Ol, lis 14. 4@) ae 2 1@ 1G 3) el -1ae @O@), 18181), 1), (Cm aOR ese). | 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 
























BLACK CORE ROLL 
White or manila, silky 


VICTORIA SINGLE FOLD 
White, absorbent, san- 
itary. 1000 single fold 
sheets, 4%" x 5”, for 


dispensing two sheets 


f | in texture, in either 
ae ei} 2000, 3000, or 4000 
KR f / ate ’ ’ 
LAC K CORE sheetrolls. Threesizes: 
maw 4%x4M, 42 x 4M, 
4% x5. (See left) 


at a time from cabi- 





nets. (See dclow) 










VICTORIA DOUBLE FOLD a. 
| White, manila or full | 

‘1 bleached. 800 inter- ' 

i folded sheets per pack- 
i age, dispensed two 










4 sheets at atime from 
m cabinets.125 packages 





a 


=m” per carton. 3 sizes: 4x 
5%, 4% x 5%, and 
5 x 5%. (See right) 







Vetere TOILET TISSUES 


VICTORIA PAPER MILLS COMPANY W. R. GC. Smith Publishing Company 
Founded 1880 GRANT BUILDING 








FINISHERS. 


Have You Secured 
Your Copy of 





oe valuable book is composed of a series 
of articles by J. Andrew Clark, Chiet 
Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappin- 
gers Falls, N. Y., prepared especially for 
COTTON. 


The articles created such interest and favor- 
able comment among the industry, and there 
was such a demand for extra copies, it was 
decided to reproduce them in book form. 
The material is unique in literature on this 
subject and provides a source of information 
and experience to the operating executive 
which is fresh, up-to-date, practical and 
usable in every-day finishing plant operation. 


The book covers, generally, those basic raw 
materials used in the finishing processes for 
cotton piece goods. It includes a number of 
the newer materials and practices which can- 
not be found in any standard textbook. 


In addition to, and in connection with, a dis- 
cussion of the uses of these materials in the 
plant, the author has given, interestingly, 
something of the source, background and 
production of these finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in con- 
venient book form and will prove a depend- 
able, practical, usable volume for the finisher. 
There are 113 pages and 25 illustrations. This 
book cannot be bought for any amount of 
money, but it may be secured FREE in con- 
junction with a three-year new or renewal 


subscription at $2.00. 


The Textile Manufacturing Journal 


Published by the 





FULTON, ep NEW YORK 


, 


“FINISHING 
MATERIALS” 


on : . a 
= ae Jf ge ’ r: 3 ss 
V4 “> 
Let Us Send You Samples A OC : © N 


ATLANTA, GA. 


PUCELOUERLEGEERECECELEDEEOROROEREOOTEROCCOEER Etta Tian, = 
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TRITON W-30 |i 
TRITON S$-51 
TRITON M-7 


TRITON M-25 


ROHM & HAAS CO., INc. 
222 West Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 











2 - No matter 


WHAT you bleach 


‘Whatever the nature of the fabrics 




















Try a run with you are now bleaching, BECCO Hy- 
drogen Peroxide backed by BECCO 


KIERASOL j. C. Technical Service can bring new 


advantages. A BECCO Engineer, 


a ORS RE Ne ee eR ees) ee 


This s iling ” ; ; 
This soluble kier boiling assistant com ‘thoroughly experienced in modern 

pletely washes out all oils, starches, waxes 

and dirt. It leaves the kier free of all for- bleaching problems, is prepared to | 
.. y “ . “ F . | 
eign matter and stains. assist you. Permit us to demonstrate. 


KIERASOL J. C. may be used in closed or 
open type kiers on cotton yarn, knit or piece 
goods. Also, in conjunction with Soda Ash 
or Caustic Soda in pressure kiers. It pro- 
duces absorbent and “well-bottomed” goods. 
Write for sample, stating intended usage. 


net, cme enn 





JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
75 Hudson St., New York City BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Branches and Warehouses: Concord, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Boston Qe See. ee 





Chicago Boston Chicago Providence Philadelphia 
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_ BETTER 
WOODEN TANKS 








COTTON 
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RUBBER-LINED STEEL TANKS 


ANY 
SIZE 


ANY 
SHAPE 





SOFT, HARD OR SEMI - HARD LININGS 


THE HAUSER STANDER TANK CO. 
STA. W. CINCINNATI, O. 





LAGGEERALLOGHGEEDE 





hhil 


HURLEY JOHNSON CORP. 
25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
APPINGS and BLANKETS 
r PRINTING MACHINES 
L E 


EARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


apr 


























= «beets 








KENWOOD 


Tanned 
Sanforizing Blankets 
Palmer Blankets 
as, F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


opUcTS KENWOOD MILLS 
ven Albany, N. Y. 
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Model T Cop and Butt Winder 


LAZENRBY FILLING 


WINDERS 


——+> PREVENT WASTE 
——+> IMPROVE QUALITY 
—=> INCREASE PRODUCTION 


By winding uniform filling and increasing yardage 
per shuttle Lazenby Winders reduce labor losses and 
material waste. They save machine time. They 
solve filling problems. Wide range, long-lived ma- 
chines—in successful use for 35 years. Write for 


catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO.. INC. 


33 E. LEE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


JV¥L1~ CLEANSER 


Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


offers the qualities you want in a 
cleanser for cleaning cotton mill 
floors. 

It is designed to operate perfectly in 
cold water; leaves no slippery surface 
and produces a white, hard floor. 
Model M-2 Denison Squeegees, $2.75 
each. No. 8 Denison Rakes, $2.75 


ESTABLISHED 1915 each. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 











THE LUCAS" 
UNDERCLEARER ROLL 


Why use old worn out cloth covered 
wood Rolls, when the Lucas Scavenger Roll 
is available? The truest, longest life and 
most satisfactory Roll on the market to-day. 
Leading mills are using them exclusively. 
Samples in your size for the asking. 


THE L. M. HARTSON COMPANY 


Established 1866 
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SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE 











EXPOSITION 





TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 
APRIL § TO 10 











EW and improved machinery, 








installations, accessories, and 
supplies will be shown by the lead- 


ing manufacturers of America. 


Interesting technical meetings will 
be held during show week. 


From Greensboro on the north, 
and Atlanta on the south, there will 
be nightly Pullman service. These 
cars will be parked in Greenville next 
day, and returned at midnight. 


Travelers by automobile will find 


improved highways from every sec- 
tion of the South. 


Please write Housing Committee 
for room reservations. All visitors 


may obtain comfortable quarters. 


TEXTILE HALL 
CORPORATION 
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A quick, low-cost way to 
increase yarn production 


On frames with worn rings, there is easily a 10°, 
to 15°/, Ring Drag loss in reduced speeds or excess- 
ive ends down. Within a short time, at small cost, 
you can be selling this extra 10°% to 15% more 
yarn through the simple step of installing new 


DIAMOND FINISH High Polish rings. 





DIAMOND FINISH Eadie auto-lubricated twisting Ring 


On your twisting or wool 
spinning try our Eadie Ring 


An even greater production increase, generally 
20%, or better, can be realized by insta'ling the 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie ring on your twisters or 
wool spinning frames. The truly 100%, lubrication 
has marked advantages with an immediate cash 


value to your mill. 


WHITINSVILLE ‘"****” 


SPINNING Ee ; RAG CO. 
Makers of Srinning and 7 Wee wv ister Rings since 1873 





Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, LaFayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 




















Enables your work- 
ers to avoid faulty 
tension in warping, 
winding or quilling, 
eliminate seconds 
and increase loom 
production. 


A GIFT 
Sucsection For The Boss 


Why not reward your ambitious mill men with a 
tensometer and start the New Year right eliminat- 
ing guess work on tension? 









































For Warping For Winding 
KEEN AND 
CORPORATION PATERSON, N. J. 


Other popular Sipp-Eastwood machines include oil- 
less bearing winders, horizontal and direct beam 
warpers, quiller tensions, redraws and other yarn 
and warp preparatory equipment. 


John P. Maguire & Co., Tne, 
Factors ; 


370 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
* 

We check credits, assume credit losses and 

advance, in cash, the net value of shipments 

as made. 
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Correspondence Invited 


Seuthern Representative: 
TAYLOR R. DURHAM, First National Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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“Smoother than Grease” 


Since 1890 











yeas aah, 
without 
Af, adrink- 


EIRGUTO 8558 CON 


\ aiyne Junction Philadelphia. 2 
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# Happy New Y,. eat Hihead 


ae with 

ee SHAMROCK 
BASKETS & 

TRUCKS 


Out with the old...In with 
the new. Old and worn-out 
equipment will have no place 
in the happy New Year ahead. 
Certainly, a wise New Year's 
resolution is to investigate the 
Shamrock line. 


Shamrock Canvas Baskets, 
Hampers and Trucks are built 
better, they’ll last longer. Your 
jobber is ready to supply you. 


| f Write TODAY for Catalog 


VGA WIUBESE..,. 


MADISON, INDIANA 
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Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in T extile Costs Over 23 Years 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


























DISTINCTION 


— The Willard served as the official 
White House when President and Mrs. 

= Coolidge lived here for a month dur- 
ing his administration ... With its 
modern facilities, the Willard retains 
all the tradition exclusively its own. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


— 
The WILLARD HOTEL 


‘Residence of Presidents”’ 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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@ In a bound group of folders is outlined the 
basic engineering principles and main structural 
reasons Why Cleveland Tramrail has received 
general acceptance as the “Pioneer” of Overhead 
Materials Handling Equipment. Over 3500 Satis- 
fied Users and Eighteen Years of Pioneering De- 
velopment prove our claims of leadership and 
acceptance by industry. 


@ Included with these folders is data which will 
assist you in planning a materials handling system. 


@ These folders are yours for asking. 





Consult your phone directory under Cleveland Tramrail. 


CVC zum 


w/ AuAu © wy er ms 4as 
TL 


‘TRE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO 


1175 Depot St. 
WICKLIFFE .ORIO 











UNIVERSAL. | 
“STANDARD RING TRAVELERS © 1 he making and — 
| BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- 2 reconditioning ot : 
| MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING : ‘ 

THE BOWEN PATENTED Card (Grinders 1S a 


BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
VERTICAL OFFSET 


vrs highly specialized © 
——  §| | peeiness. 


VERTICAL NE-BOW 
TRAVELER 


ron It is economy to 


SILK, RAYON AND FINE 
WORSTED YARNS. A 


- | ° 
TRAVELER THAT WILL : have VOuUr orinders 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- : oe 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR =: : 
mame | | repaired by expe- 
Write For Samples and Particulars - § 


U.S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY — rienced hands. 


2 ee FA eR 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S.C. = - : _ 
ageee 3. nowae «B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Southern Sales Representatives : - 
Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. - § Worcester, Mass o9 U.S.A. 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia Ss (Co 
Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. . | Greenville, Ss. Cie 21 Byrd Blvd. 


ik “A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE” 


THETILILL LL RET ELL stent lillliilititiliiililitiliiliiiitiilll ili lime 
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. give good service as a matter of 
course; they are popular because 
of their friendly service, which com- 
bine to make better service . . 














You will enjoy living in Dinkles operated hotels! : 


* The ANSLEY sun 

* The 0. HENRY crcenssonro 
The SAVANNAH sues 
«The TUTWILER 1m 


*Air conditioned bed rooms! 


vorrconcey The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
ven cxccans The ST. CHARLES * 
uses “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


*Air conditioned bed rooms! 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.uinc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 


OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 





eeieveceaietn 











AT THE BIMARCK 
VW 


Ideally situated in Chicago. Cheerful, un- 
obtrusive service and guest rooms that of- 
fer the ultimate in excellent living. Famous 
dance orchestras and sparkling floor shows 
await you in the beautiful Walnut Room. 








Rooms with bath $3.50 up. 
Rooms without bath, $2.50 up. 


Emil Eitel 

i Kari Eitel, 
. Pres. 

Roy Steffen, 


Mng. Dir. 
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Ef Mecting Pac 


IN NEW YORK 
for COTTON MEN 


Executives of your industry have 
favored TheVanderbilt for years... 
here you will always find men you 
know...or wish to know. It is con- 
venient for your business require- 
ments ... ideal for entertaining. 














Spacious rooms with bath from 


$4. single .... $6. double 


FIVE MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 















































Ie ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 



































The Most Looked-up-to 
Address in Atlanta 


The Biltmore assures you of a comfort- 
able and restful stay in a gracious and 
dignified setting, when your business or 
pleasure brings you to Atlanta. 


600 Outside Rooms—All with Bath and 
circulating ice water. Dining Room and 
Coffee Shop at popular prices. 


Rates from $3 
































“The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 
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HUDSON HOSIERY MILL 
DRONSFIELD’S PATENT INSULATED WITH CORK 


“ATLAS BRAND” 





















EMERY FILLETING ’ ° “= eee 
ein. aailiactiamesee for maximum air conditioning 
Stocks i nen el The Standard me 
i the eating | ear ||| Card-Grinding ? efficiency and economy 
Mill Centres iii Medium ; eee g 
[GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY sy a AN 





| THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE | 


Title EA te he 2p + a quem lta ce 
Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS ae 


ye 
ie 6 ." 
4 is 
P t Bez, ay ip 2 7 
; 9 - ea i Pe > pd 2 
I 2 4 hi AEge LP - ge > 2 & Bact ee > 
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Stocked by the fe Oakhurst Plant, Hudson Silk it siery 

. ‘ “a a ( » S ( lotte, j 3 Se. ni ing 
Principal ; Siconiienand (in rear) 1& wu smdleuih 38. 

Mill Supply Houses 


Sole Agents for , : 
Dronsfield’s Machinery In this new air condi- 


for U. S. A.:— 3 tioned mill Armstrong’s 









































John Hetherington & Corkboard Roof Insu- 
Sons, Inc. , 3 lation helps provide 


250 Devonshire St. =. 


Boston, Mass. accurate temperature 


and humidity control 
- » « prevents ceiling 

















. 
condensation. 
MITT Pee TEPilililll itil iii iii itis Ceaeeeeceaecececaanian } TELL pecuaeees MITT its 
; ° SS 
XECUTIVES of of : 
peeaeeere SEGRE CA COC ORT beatae CELELECCEOOLERE GARDE EEATEG EEL ECE L EEE EL EEL EEO EE EEE sieeiadagaee paedereeregerert he < LW O Roof 0. the plant : so - ite d . Ltn heed 


x* strong s Corkboard to help ssure 
the Hudson Silk "72, Coriboard to help 


A SMART TEXTILE MAN | Hosiery Company 


know how important adequate insulation is to air 


. S O L V a S — conditioning efficiency. Accordingly, when con- 


structing their air conditioned textile mill at 


eebaeal 








“Knowing that Se. Charlotte, N. C., they used Armstrong’s Corkboard | 
tion of power by looms Is proot to insulate the entire roof area. 


positive that something is me 


chanically wrong which, not only Today, actual records from a year or more of 








costs me money in wasted power. service prove the wisdom of their choice. During the 

but unchecked will lead to seri- summer months temperatures inside the mill were 
pellacrag iy aha and oo os on 10° to 12° F. cooler than the outside average. During | 

= ‘LION, ierertore resoive lU¢ ° a . QO 
: a ree nanan cele the winter, temperatures consistently averaged 83 | 
= stall the Walker method of peri- - | —y J. | 
; odic power consumption tests. F, with 68% humidity. Armstrong 7 ( orkboard ' 
because: Insulation checked ceiling drip and sweat and | 
: 1. The cost of equipment, helped to keep air conditioning costs at a minimum. | 
= e ° e @ = ’ ' 
installed, is negligible. Thanks to the natural cell structure of cork. | 
2. It = —_ “rie or Armstrong’s Corkboard forms an effective barrier | 

~~: ragaagee liners to the passage of heat and moisture. It provides long 

3. Results — money saved, : ne Spa “?- ‘pair, 

waste prevented, break- life insulating efficiency. And Armstrong's Cork- 

downs stopped before : board assures continued savings on operating costs. 

they start.’’ In textile weave rooms, where high humidity 


conditions are maintained, an adequate thickness of 
Armstrong’s Corkboard will effectively and eco- 
nomically prevent condensation and also provide 
check meter this equipment places at your finger tips the other advantages of well insulated construction. 
the means of preventing serious losses in production For more complete information about this depend- 
time and power consumption. 7 able insulation, write today to Armstrong 

Cork Products Co., Building Materials 
Division, 923 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Illustrated — Switch mounted 
on a Walker switch pedestal with 
test block in base. Used with our 
inexpensive loom «adjustment 
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Ask us for more details today. 


WALKER 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY = _Armstrong’s CORKBOARD 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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IN 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























PHILADELPHIAN 


(Formerly Hetel Pennsylwania) 
39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A SYMBOL 





PHU ADELPHIA 


OF HOSPITALITY 


When you visit Philadelphia make HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIAN your home .. . You will find 


its location convenient—ten minutes to the busi- 





ness section away from congestion and 


noise. . . . Known the world over for its hospi- 
tality . . . food that satisfies. 


600 ROOMS, Each With Bath 
From $2.50 Single, $4.00 Double 
UNRESTRICTED PARKING UP TO 3 A. M 
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MAKE YOUR 
NEW YORK VISIT 
A SUCCESS.. 


awa 


Every hour you spend at the 
Savoy-Plaza will prove the 
wisdom of selecting this 
distinguished hotel when you 
visit New York. Here every 
luxury of appointment and 
service is contrived to antici- 
pate and gratify your slight- 
est wish. Superb cuisine. 
Dancing and entertainment 
in the Cafe Lounge and Snack 
Bar . .. Central Park at the 
door, shops and _ theatres 
nearby... Rates are reason- 
ble especially for monthly or 
longer stays. Single Rooms 
from $6. Double Rooms 
from $8. Suites from $12. 


Or: PLAZA 


Henry A. Rost, Managing Director George Suter, Resident Manager 
OVERLOOKING CENTRAL PARK ¢ FIFTH AVE * 58th TO 59th STS * NEW YORK 
NEON RR | 











MIAMI°’S FINEST 


















ea icirrr GAYER 
EE MIAMI centers 


Columbus hice 3 


OE OEE RE Ie Oe 





lends enchantment to every phase of ~ j 





s your Miami visit. Quiet luxury of 


appointments, excellence in providing 4 














E the creature comforts, and the knowledge 4 
* that here, indeed, you are at the social 4 
= and geagraphical center of things—all 4 
> contribute to the sense of well-being that q 
; enhances your entire stay. 4 


SS 


= Adrance reservations are advisable ~ 









a Write or wire today 
By <f 


ss 


ON THE BAY FRONT — FACING THE PARK 
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BEFORE ORDERING WOODEN SPOOLS 


investigate this fibre-head twister spool. 
*ECONOMICAL, First cost is only slightly higher and real 
cost is much less because of longer useful life without break- 
ing, splintering or warping. 
*DEPENDABLE. Produces higher quality yarn of even twist 
and of greater strength. 
*INTERCHANGEABLE. 
without change. 
Ask factory or nearest office for samples and prices. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO., Johnson City, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PAWTUCKET, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
171 Madison Ave. 312 Old Colony Bldg. 913—I1st Nat'l Bldg. 
LEvington 2-6060 Blackstone 4669 Phone 3-3692 


Can be used on your present twister 





‘LESTERSHIRE SPOOLS 














‘Cooper 
Stainless 
Castings 


for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 








SPECIAL CASTINGS 
PIPE FITTINGS e VALVES 


All specifications of Carbon, Chromium 
Nickel, Molybdenum, and other alloys 


These special alloy castings have been successful 
in mastering many of the corrosion resistance prob- 
lems of the Textile Industry. If you have a casting 
problem, we will be glad to work with you and 
select the proper alloy for the application. Write 
for complete data. 


The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Distributors: 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Jersey City. 


Kingsport Foundry & Mfg. Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Starke Foundry & Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Petroleum Equipment Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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When You Can Know! 











What is the right way to keep your floors new and 
beautiful? Which is going to save you most in the 
long run—electric floor polishing and scrubbing or 
hand mopping and polishing? If you decide in favor 
of the machine, which should you choose—a smal! 
machine or a large one? Why try to guess the answer 
to these important questions when you can know? 


We have a simple plan, based on our years of experi- 
ence that will give you facts upon which you can 
make a right decision. This service costs you nothing. 
We cannot know in advance what the survey may 
show. We do know that it has in the great majority 
of cases shown the true condition of the floors, the 
facts as to the actual! cost of the present maintenance 
methods. It has shown with amazing accuracy the 
probability of savings as well as improved cleanliness 
and appearance. 


We offer you this service free. Then, if you wish, we 
stand ready to furnish you a service that will assure 
the full possibilities shown by the survey. Finnell 
Hloor polishing and scrubbing machines are the most 
complete line in existence. Finnell floor finishes in- 
clude virtually everything for floor maintenance— 
Gloss Seal in several types, a full line of waxes both 
paste and liquid, headed by Finnell Kote, the unique 
hot process wax, also soaps, soap powders. 


ASK FOR FREE SURVEY. Upon your request, one 
of our trained men will make a complete survey of 
your floors, and give you the facts upon which you 


can act with assurance. Address: FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 1301 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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TRADING POST EXCHANGE? 








BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 





Per Inch Per Inch 
- ec $5.00 SS ae $4.20 
jt eee sarsew 4.80 ES ee 4.00 
i TS 4.60 50 inches —_ ~~ 3.80 
a 4.40 LSS ea 3.00 


UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set ‘“‘Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
cepted at display rate only. 

Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 
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Leading British Firm estab- 
lished over 30 years in Kobe, 
Japan, with sound buying 
connections, desires contact 
with substantial American 
firm view selling Japanese 
products. Write particulars 
to "EXPORTER," c’o Dorland 
International, Inc., Rockefel- 


ler Center, New York. 








WANTED 


A position dyeing any type of hos- 
iery. Graduate of an accredited 
textile school with 10 years’ ex- 
perience. Can give references as 
to quality of work, character, etc. 
Wide experience in dyeing half 
hose made on Banner wrap ma- 
chines of any and all fibres, al- 
though experience not limited to 
haif hose. Will go anywhere. 
Address Box No. 415, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED 


Foreman and fixer with long ex- 
perience on full-fashion hosiery ma- 
chines wants a position. Capable 
machinist and knitter. Can handle 
and train help. Will assist erectors. 


A-1I references. 
Address Box 414, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


























WE PAY CASH! 


For Surplus or Odd Lots of Yarn 
Rayon, Spun Silk, Raw Silk 
Wool—Worsted—Cotton 
(Any form dyed or Undyed) 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
J. C. YARN CO., 

109-111 Spring S8St., New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


Accounts on commission basis to sell 
to Southern textile industry by estab- 
lished salesman familiar with textile 
manufacturing. Address Box 412, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 




















Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 








POSITION OPEN 


The Brooks Oi] Company desires experienced sales- 
men to cover two established territories selling 
improved boiler metal treatment industrial paints, 
roofing material and other products. Only well 
qualified and recommended need apply. Must have 
car. Drawing account and high commission. State 
full experience and references. Address Brooks 
Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 








“Cotton Mill Machinery 


° 99 
Calculations 
VERY Textile Man should have these 
reference books. They cover in a de- 


tailed and thorough manner all calcula- 
tions necessary to be made on any cotton 
mill machinery manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States and constitute one of the best 
references on the subject obtainable. The 
two volumes are illustrated with 45 dia- 
grams and contain 21 reference tables. 
Strong, serviceable binding. You can se- 
cure them in conjunction with a _ three- 
year subscription to COTTON. 




















Your Advertisement on [his Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a 
good man fo fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or profes- 
sional card placed before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 10,500 
copies per month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of de- 
partments throughout the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON, 


Grant Bldg., 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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A FREE Wall Chart | l| GOLDENS’ 
| isa Handy Guide 


ss V. Belt Sheaves 


Send for your copy e 


today. It is packed 
Backed by Fifty 


full of valuable in- 
Years Experience 








eee caacaieat 





Pieeaceaeaeeede 


ti 


formation, so as to 
enable you to quickly 
determine the proper 
bronze bearing for 
your particular re- 


eerceiael 


peceteced 


Ubise reece tke 


7 ae quirement. It clearly 
eras indicates sizes, pric- a 
see pita: es, etc., of not only ; 
Pee a an immense stock of =: : Licensed By Allis-Chalmers Under 
——— ios . 3:3 > € ; ‘ a) ; = = bd 
: Plain Machine’ : Geist Patent No. 1,662,5/1 


Turned Finished 
Bushings, but also 
complete data on over three hundred sizes of cored 
and solid bars, both rough or machine turned and : 
finished. This wallchart will become a convenience 
that will often save you time and money. 


MOCCASIN. 
BUSHING CO. | 


; CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





The fifty years manufacturing experience 
which stands back of Goldens’ V-Belt 
Sheaves is a guarantee that they are accu- 
rately turned, well proportioned and Dal- 
anced, strong and true running and finely 
machined so they will add a considerable 
life to V-belts. 
















Goldens’ V-Belt Sheaves can be furnished 
with grooves machined for any make of 
Licensed V-Belts. There are five different 
sets of arm patterns— Light, Medium, 
Heavy, Extra-Heavy and Double-Heavy- 
with thousands of different hub patterns— 
enabling us to produce the most efficient 
sheave for each particular installation. 


COOGTAGEECL EEL ETE Ete POCOUEOETORCOOERAELEREELECeeciaaeae i it LULL LLL PESEUETOEOTEREEGERGGRLEETERELELGAGLALEUAGEARERALL ELE AAAEE Ete ttee ~ 
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{ trial order irill convince you 


of the Quality of our Sheares. 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY 


& MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


Manufacturers Also or | 
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Another Nickel-Clad Job! 


This 2,000 gallon Hot Water Storage Tank, recently com 
pleted by us, is constructed of Nickel-Clad Steel Plate, 
welded throughout. All parts which come in contact with 
water are of genuine Nickel; the heating element is con 
structed of Nickel tubes. Tank is 60 inches in diameter. 
@ We are prepared to construct Nickel-Clad or Stainless 
vessels of any kind for any purpose—of your design or 
ours; Size Kettles, Starch Boxes, Jig Boxes, Peroxide 
Storage, Digestors, Vats, Etc. What do you need? Write 
for “Tank Talk’’—No. 3-C. 
TANAS, TOWERS, BOILERS, AIERS, AETTLES 
STANDPIPES, SMOKE STACKS, AIR RECEIVERS, Pte. 


Tank Builders for Over 80 Years! 


R.D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 








NEWNAN 85-4 GEORGIA 
FABRICATORS OF STEEL AND ALLOY STEEL PLATE 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
IS MODERNIZING 





FEBRUARY MODERNIZATION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE NUMBER OF COTTON will present the 
most modern practices in 
facturing for cotton, knitting, rayon weaving, dye- 
ing, bleaching and finishing plants, with authorita- 
tive special articles on modernization and mainte- 


Management and manu- 


An advertisement in this important number will 
prove most valuable and opportune. Advertising 


forms close January 20th. Make your reservations 
Ow. 


ATLANTA, 


GA. 
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Standard counter has 

3 figure wheels — one 
wheel in red figures to 
register tenths of hanks. 
Also furnished = specially 
with four wheels — two in 
red figures to register hun- 
dredths of hanks. Forked 
coupling drive standard for 


spinning and roving frames. _ . 
Qur money says this is the finest HANK 


Counter vour money can buv. For it’s a counter that meets 
your present requirements on spinning and roving frames—and also 
makes full provision for any possible requirements of tomorrow. 


The new resetting 2-3 HANK Counter prov ides the same interchange- 
abilitvy—the same quick, complete convertibilitv—that has made \ eeder- 
Root’s 2-3 Pick Counter standard in mills all over the country. 


= Here’s how this new counter protects your investment. You buy it to- 
day as a 2-shift HANK Counter. Then, if ever you need a 3rd shift— 
convert the counter right in vour mill. with 3 serews and the 3rd shift 


unit. And the cost of the converted 3-shift counter is only slightly 


I N C () a D () u AT c /) more than a counter originally built for 3-shift operation. 


A This major advancement in Hank Counter design suppties new proof of 

Neodo  -ROOT Veeder-Root’s incontestable leadership in ability to design counters to 

the exact needs of the industry—both for today and tomorrow. Be sure 

| A R T F 0 R p c 0 N N C R i F N VI 1 1 F S c to find out for yourself just how much time and money this new counter 
7 . , Ve Ve ‘an save you—how easily it can be converted. Call the nearest \ eeder- 

EOSTON . PHILADELPHIA . MONTREAL . LONDON Root office now—ask a representative to arrange a demonstration. 








JUILDERS OF COUNTING DEVICES SINCE 1878 
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Chemical Manutactupers 
RUTHERFORD 2: S440 VATROLITE. DISCOLITE-VELVoRay 


CARLTON HILL, N,u. 


but we Will just 
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